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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of October to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single.copies: 15 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.a year, >xcept in Toronto, where the price is 
$1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 cents 
each; west of Ontario, 20.cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than th named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.56, in. American money) ;. Single copies, 
9 pence each (18 cénts in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 
NEW YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BOSTON: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
LONDON: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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The Journal Now Comes Qut 
on the 20th of the Month 


all over the country, instead of on the 
25th as before. This is the first number 
published on the new date. You will see 
at once, if you are a mother thinking 
about your boy’s or girl’s school or 
college clothes, the advantage it is to 
have the issue telling all about them five 
days earlier. So it will be with the fash- 
ions in the October issue: you will have 
them September 20. The November 
number will be full of ideas for Christmas 
presents, and as that issue will be out 
October 20 it gives every one plenty 
of time to decide upon and make any 
present illustrated or written about. 


How to Make Your Clothes 
Last Twice as Long 


UST as in the back pages of this 

month’s JOURNAL we present pages 
on Domestic Economics, so next month 
we will give the same number of pages on 
Clothes Economics, telling you exactly, 
at the opening of the autumn clothes 
season, how you can make over, reno- 
vate, and handle your clothes so as to 
make them last twice as long—practical 
clothes economics, in other words, for 
women, girls or children. Every month 
we will change these back pages so that 
you will always have a surprise at the 
end of each magazine, 


In a Village of Ten Houses 


“Tt TEACH in awee bit of acommunity 

where there are only ten houses. 
When I went there I loaned my LApirEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL until it fell to pieces and 
we sewed it together. Now the maga- 
zine is directly subscribed for and goes 
into six of those ten homes, and the 
vast influence which THE JoURNAL has 
had inmaking over those homes and the 
life in them is scarcely believable. The 
homesare better kept—the tables better 
served—the children better fed—the 
educational desires you would scarcely 
recognize from those of two years ago.” 


If in Your Town You Cannot 
Get The Journal Patterns 


and will drop a note to The Home 
Pattern Company, 615 West Forty- 
third Street, New York, the makers of 
THE LaDres’ HoME JouRNAL Patterns, 
they will send you the address of the pat- 
tern agency nearest to you. Or if—hav- 
ing a shop, and you would like to sell the 
patterns—you will drop a note to The 
Home Pattern Company they will make 
arrangements with you if they feel that 
your particular field is not fully covered. 


The Baby on the Cover 


UNDREDS of women will want an 
extra copy of the adorable baby on 
this month’s cover, and we have had 
printed an extra edition, the same as the 
cover, with the printing on it but with 
no advertisements on the back. We will 
send a copy, packed in a tube, postpaid, 
for 10 cents, or 3 copies for 25 cents. 
The artist of this wonderful baby is 
Mr. George De Forest Brush, whose can- 
vases as shown in all the leading art 
exhibitions of the country have ranked 
him among the leading painters of Amer- 
ica. It is a pleasure to present Mr. 
Brush’s work as a2 JOURNAL cover—a 
pleasure made possible through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. George F. Baker, President of 
The First National Bank ot New York, 
who is the fortunate owner of this inimi- 
table delineation of real babyhood. 
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The New Novel 
By Mr. Fk Hopkinson Smith 
Will Begin in the Next Journal 


Sass coe and dramatic are the only words that fitly describe 
this new novel, which is not only a continuous story, but 
has also from one to two complete heart-reaching and gripping 
stories in each installment. We really have here the peculiar 
combination of a series of wonderfully vital and appealing 
short stories welded into a novel. Five men and two women 
are the central figures, and each vies with the others in giving 
the most thrilling episodes and heart-catching experiences in 
their lives, to tie together a dramatic piece of work that makes 
the reader wonder what astonishing experience will come next. 
The author of “Peter” and ‘‘The Fortunes of Oliver Horn” 
really exccls himself in his inimitable art of story-telling in this 
vigorous and breezy novel, which he calls 


The Armchair at the Inn 


$2500 for Good Houses 


HE JOURNAL is anxious to publish during the next year 

illustrated articles showing the best twenty-five summer, 
country or suburban houses that have been built in this country 
since the beginning of 1905, provided the cost of each was Four 
Thousand Dollars or less. 


Will You Help Us to Get These Houses? 


If you will we will pay you the following generous prices for 
the articles, subject to the conditions named below: 


$250 for What We Think is the Best House 
200 for the Second Best House 
150 for the Third Best House 
100 for the Fourth Best House 





and $1800 for the twenty-one houses which come next in point of 
merit. This amount will be divided so that $100 each will be paid 
for some houses, but no house among the twenty-one will be 
awarded less than $75. 


Read These Conditions Carefully 


ACH article must include: First, one or two photographs of 
the exterior of the house, and at least one photograph of each of 
the two mainrooms. These photographs should be clear and sharp 
in detail, and not smaller than 5 by 7 inches in size. Second, 
floor plans drawn in pencil or pen-and-ink or in blueprint form, 
showing the location and sizes of all the rooms, closets, porches, 
etc. Third, a description not exceeding one thousand words in 
length, or fewer if possible, which will tell any interesting facts 
about the building of the house, where it is located, of what 
material it is constructed, and how it is finished inside, together 
with the architect’s name and address if possible. Fourth, an 
itemized statement of the total cost. 


Remember That the Cost Must Not Exceed $4000 
and the Lower it is the Better 


O CONTRIBUTIONS to this offer will be returned unless the 
correct amount of postage or expressage is inclosed for that 
purpose. This offer will close on September 15, 1911, when all 
contributions must positively be in the hands of 
Tue House Contest EpITor 
Tue LaptgEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Postscript: THE JOURNAL reserves the right to withhold any of the awards, 
or all of them, provided the material submitted does not warrant making them. 
But it is just as anxious to give these awards as you are to have them. 


Lettie Lane’s 
Most Beautiful Doll 


will appear in the next JOURNAL in en- 
tirely new clothes, and we hope in that 
number to be able. to say that we can 
supply the doll once more to every little 
girl that wants her. It has been a long 
wait, we know, but perhaps we can make 
up for the delay by saying, next month, 
that we have now a fresh stock of dolls 
from Germany, and that the German 
dollmakers will from now on keep us sup- 
plied. We want to give you the dolls just 
as much as you want to have them. 


When Autumn Comes 
We All Want to Make Money 


VERY girl has wishes: ambitions 
and desires. It used to be that girls 
could not make these hopes come true— 
they remained air-castles. Now, how- 
ever, a girl can make as much money 
as she chooses: thousands of other girls 
have and are doing so now. They are 
all members of THE JOURNAL’s ‘Girls’ 
Club,” and in a little book called ‘‘ Girls 
Who Made Good” they have them- 
selves, scores of them, told how they 
made money, how much they made, and 
how easy it was. Don’t you want to 
know? All you have to do is to write 
the Manager (a girl herself) of The 
Girls’ Club, in care of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JourRNAL, Philadelphia, and a 
letter from a girl to a girl will tell you 
how. It will cost only a two-cent stamp. 


12 More Pages in Color 
are in the Next Journal 


AGES of new fashions, pages of in- 

terior decoration, and pages of new 
ideas for parties and bazars will be 
given in full color in the next JOURNAL. 
From every side we are hearing about 
the beauty of our color work, and the 
succeeding numbers will all be distin- 
guished for their presentation of these 
beautiful pages. This year we shall 
present all our leading ideas for Christ- 
mas presents in full color. 


A New Children’s Feature 
The “John Martin” Letters 


“TOHN MARTIN” got the idea some 

time ago of writing unique letters to 
children. Every child that received them 
went into ecstasies of joy over them. 
Finally ‘“‘John Martin” wrote to 1800 
children every month. But only parents 
who had money could afford the letters, 
for there was a charge of $2.50 a year 
attached tothem. It seemed to usa pity 
that all children could not have these 
“unique letters.”” So we said to “John 
Martin”: ‘‘Write these letters for THE 
JourRNAL children.”” He agreed, and the 
first one is in this number. So every 
Journat child can now have for nothing 
what others have to pay for. 


The First Novel by the 
Author of the “ Juliet” Stories 


UST as we go to press we get Mrs. 

Grace S. Richmond’s really first long 
novel, and. it will charm every admirer 
of the famous ‘‘Juliet”’ stories. The 
romance is as full of charm as the title of 
it is full of curiosity: it is called ‘‘The 
Twenty-Fourth of June,” and _ this 
magical date plays a big part in the 
story. Next month we shall tell more 
about it. We have decided to begin it at 
once, despite the fact that we have three 
serial stories running in THE JOURNAL. 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


Who Got Punished? 


LITTLE girl about three years old was sent 
upstairs and told to sit on a certain chair 
that was in the corner of her room, as a punish- 
ment for something she had done but a few 
minutes before. 
Soon the silence was broken by the little one’s 
question: ‘‘ Mother, may I come down now?” 
“‘No, you sit right where you are.” 
“Allright, cause I’msittin’ on your best hat.” 





Oh! 


ILLIE MAY came to her mistress. ‘‘Ah 

would like a week’s vacation, Miss Annie,” 

she said, in her soft negro accent; ‘‘Ah wants 
to be married.” 

Lillie had been a good girl, so her mistress 
gave her the week’s vacation, a white dress, a 
veil and a plum-cake. 

Promptly at the end of the week Lillie 
returned, radiant. ‘‘Oh, Miss Annie!” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah was the mos’ lovely bride! Ma 
dress was perfec’, ma veil mos’ lovely, the cake 
mos’ good! An’ oh, the dancin’ an’ the eatin’!” 

“Well, Lillie, this sounds delightful,” said 
her mistress, ‘‘but you have left out the point 
of your story—I hope you have a good hus- 
band.” 

Lillie’s tone changed to indignation: “‘ Now, 
Miss Annie, what yo’ think? Tha’ darn nigger 
nebber turn up!” 


A Boy’s Opinion 


N SUNDAY-SCHOOL a teacher of small 
boys told them that the earth is God’s foot- 
stool. A little doubting fellow went home and 
asked his mother if it were true. When his 


mother replied, ‘‘Yes,”’ the little fellow said, ~ 


“My! but God must have awful long legs.” 


Both Had Ability 


MAN left his umbrella in the stand in a 

hotel, with a card bearing the following 
inscription attached to it: ‘“‘This umbrella 
belongs to a man who can deal a blow of two 
hundred and fifty pounds weight. I shall be 
back in ten minutes.” 

On returning to seek his property he found 
in its place a card thus inscribed: ‘This card 
was left here by a man who can run twelve 
miles an hour. I shall not be back.” 


Changed His Cat’s Name 


N BEING asked what his cat’s name was 
a little boy replied: 
“T used to call him Tom, but I changed it to 
Nellie so he’d have kittens.” 


A Versatile Child 


HE little girl was having a great deal of 

trouble pronouncing some of the words she 
met with. ‘‘ Vinegar” had given her the most 
trouble, and she was duly grieved to know 
that the village was being entertained by her 
efforts in this direction. 

She was sent one day to the store with the 
vinegar-jug, to get it filled, and had no inten- 
tion of amusing the people who were gathered 
in the store. So she handed the jug to the 
clerk with: 

“Smell the mouth of it and give me a 
quart.” 





In New York 


HEN Pat McKenna lost his watch he went 

right down to his friend, the police ser- 
geant. “Don’t worry about your watch,” said 
the sergeant; ‘we'll leave no stone unturned 
in New York until we find it.” 

Pat returned home greatly comforted, only 
to find his watch under his vest. As he was going 
back to tell his friend that he need not trouble 
to look any more he saw some men digging in 
the street to lay a sewer. Pat rushed up to the 
foreman. ‘‘ Nivver mind turnin’ up the stones 
any more,” he cried. “I’ve found it.” 


A Logical Supposition 


ESSIE, aged five, spent an interesting hour 

in one of Washington’s parks watching men 
putting cotton bands about the trees. Some 
weeks later she was walking along Connecticut 
Avenue when she noted a man with a mourning 
band about one arm. 


*““Mamma,”’ she said, “what’s to prevent, 


them from crawling up his other arm?” 
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She was Willing 


|= check which the comely young German 
woman handed in at the window of a savings- 
fund bank the other day was made payable to 
Gretchen H. Schmidt, and she had indorsed 
it simply Gretchen Schmidt. The man at the 
receiving-teller’s window called her back to 
rectify the mistake just as she was turning 
away. 

“You don’t deposit this quite this way,’’ he 
explained. ‘See, you have forgotten the H.” 

The young woman looked at her check and 
then blushed a rosy red. 

**Ach, so I haf,’’ she murmured, and wrote 
hurriedly: 

“Age 2s." 


Inexorable Fate 


N OLD MAID on the wintry side of fifty, 
hearing of the marriage of a pretty young 
lady, her friend, observed with a deep and 
sentimental sigh: ‘Well, I suppose it is what 
we must all come to.” 


Always the Way 


RS. HEN, having performed her oviparous 
function, took a constitutional around the 
yard. Returning to her nest she found it 
empty and clucked angrily. 
“What’s the trouble, ma’am?” asked the 
rooster. 
“Tt’s mighty funny,” she grumbled, “that I 
can never find things where I lay them.” 





What More Could He Ask? 


“TS THE boss in?” asked the visitor. 

The office-boy, with his chair tilted back 
and his legs stretched out upon the desk, 
made no reply. 

“‘T asked if the boss was in,” said the visitor. 

The office-boy threw him a disdainful glance, 
blew a cloud of cigarette smoke down his nostrils 
and resumed his reading. 

““Didn’t you hear me?” snapped the visitor. 

““O’ course I ’ear you,”’ answered the office- 
boy scornfully. 

“Then why don’t you tell me if the boss is 
in?”’ 

““Now I ask yer,” retorted the office-boy, as 
he recrossed his legs upon the desk and pre- 
pared to resume his reading, “does it look 
like it?” 


Where the Cat Was 


si HAT are the passengers looking out of 
the window for?” asked a nervous lady 

passenger on the train as the conductor came 
through. 

‘“‘We ran over a cat, madam,” said the 
conductor. 

‘*Was the cat on the track?” she next asked. 

‘“‘Oh, no, ma’am,”’ assured the conductor. 
“The locomotive chased her up an alley.” 


A Clear Road Between 


WELL-KNOWN judge had quite a repu- 
tation for appearing stupid on the bench, 
and seemed to take special delight in exasperat- 
ing young lawyers. On one occasion a brilliant 
young lawyer was making an eloquent plea, 
but it appeared to be lost on the judge, for he 
interrupted the lawyer and said: 
“You are only wasting time, sir. What you 
say goes in one ear and out the other.” 
““What’s to prevent, your Honor?” quickly 
replied the lawyer. 


His Mother-in-Law Threatened 


HE Black Hand society wrote a man a 

letter demanding that he put one thousand 
dollars in a barrel on the corner of X and Z 
Streets at nine o’clock on Friday night, or they 
would blow up the beautiful home of his wife’s 
mother. 

Instead of the money the man put a note in 
the barrel: “Nothing doing in the money line, 
but the proposition you suggest interests me.” 


Very Simple 


RATHER simple-looking lad halted before 

a blacksmith’s shop on his way home from 
school and eyed the doings of the proprietor 
with much interest. 

The brawny smith, dissatisfied with the boy’s 
curiosity, held a piece of red-hot iron suddenly 
under the youngster’s nose, hoping to make 
him beat a hasty retreat. 

“Tf you'll give me half a dollar I'll lick it,” 
said the lad. 

The smith took from his pocket half a dollar 
and held it out. 

The simple-looking youngster took the coin, 
licked it, dropped it in his pocket and slowly 
walked away whistling. 


THAT REMINDS ME 


BRIGHT THINGS OF ALL TIMES THAT 
PEOPLE HAVE LAUGHED OVER 


Bad, Isn’t It? 


wT BERE seems to be a strange affinity 
between a darky and a chicken. I wonder 
why?” said Jones. 

“Naturally enough,” replied Brown. ‘One 
is descended from Ham and the other from 
eggs.”’ 


Does Sound Like It 


[N THE Tremont Theater in Boston, one 
gloomy Tuesday morning, a composer, play- 
wright and actor was giving his annual try-out 
for amateurs. The gentleman in question in- 
variably occupies an inconspicuous chair in a 
shadow, and to make his criticism less brutal to 
the nervous novice gives his opinion to his stage 
manager by a remark which will include some 
city. The geographical proximity of this city 
to New York indicates his conception of the 
nearness to perfection of the aspirant. 

The mention of Brooklyn or even Albany 
means an engagement. 

An overdressed girl with a large wad of 
chewing gum in her mouth had just made an 
especially atrocious attempt at singing. 

‘“‘Hawaii,’”’ shouted out the actor, disgusted. 

Not recognizing the actor the girl smiled 
in his direction blandly, shifted her gum and 
answered shrilly: ‘‘ Fine, an’ how’s yourself?” 


My Bess 


\WHEN the first faint stars come peeping out 
As the summer sun goes down, 
I meet my Bess at the pasture bars 

Afar from the busy town. 


She stands where the white-fringed daisies 
spring 
At the crest of the grassy rise, 
With the golden light on her pretty face, 
And a welcome in her eyes. 


She’s always waiting to greet me there, 
In fair or stormy weather, 

And side by side in the gathering dusk 
We wander home together. 


’Tis only a month since first we met, 
On a dewy morn in May— 

But I’ll never sell her while she gives 
Eight quarts of milk a day. 


He Knew 


“"TOMMY,” the schoolma’am asked, “why 
are you scratching your head?” 
“’Cause nobody else - knows just where it 
itches.” 


Why He Would Have One 


“7~OT a horse to sell, Bill?” asked a man of a 
horse trader. 

“No,” answered Bill. 

. Do you know any one who has a horse to 
sell?”’ 

“T think Joe Smith has one,’”’ answered Bill. 

“Sure? How do you know?” 

“Well,” answered Bill, “I sold him one 
yesterday.” 


Overworked 


““"T-ALKING about dry towns, have you ever 
been in Leavenworth, Kansas?” asked the 

commercial traveler inthe smoking-car. “No? 

Well, that’s a dry town for you, all right.” 

“They can’t sell liquor at all there?” asked 
one of the men. 

“Only if you have been bitten by a snake,” 
said the drummer. ‘They have only one snake 
in town, and when I got to it the other day 
after standing in line for nearly half a day it 
was too tired to bite.” 





No Divorce for Her 


LARGE-SIZED negress came before a 
judge seeking redress for domestic troubles. 
“T’s a wronged woman,” she declared in a 
give-me-back-my-child-you-villain tone, “an’ I 
wants redress fru’ dis yere co’t.”’ 

“Tell me about your trouble,” said the 
kind-hearted judge. 

“Tt’s about mah ole man. He’s done been 
ca’yin’ on plumb scannalous wif a lot of dese 
yer young niggah gals, an’ it’s got so ba-ad 
dat I don’ see him no moah’n once a week. 
Sompin’s gottah be did!” 

“H’m! I see,” said the judge. ‘‘You are 
seeking a divorce—-a legal separation—is that 
it?” 

“Go’long, man! Divo’ce nothin’! Think I’s 
gwine t’ gib him what he wants, and ’low dat 
man who, ’spite all his cussedness, is de han’som- 
est niggah in Coon Tree Holler t’ go skyhootin’ 
’roun’ *mong dem little yaller gals? N’, sah! 
I don’ want no divo’ce, n’r dat legal septitution 
you-all’s talkin’ about. N’, sah, Jedge; what 
I wants is an injunction.” 





Keen 


‘T SERE were some questions in geography 
required in the preliminary examinations for 
law students who aspired to admission ,to the 
bar. ‘‘Name ten animals that live in the 
Arctic zone.”” One young man wrote: “Five 
polar bears and five seals. N. B.—Permit me 
to call your attention to the fact that the ques- 
tion does not specify that the animals should 
be of different varieties.’”’ He passed. 





An Elusive Tip 


N OLD gentleman had just finished eating 
a sumptuous dinner. As he turned to leave 

the waiter touched his arm and in an insinuat- 
ing manner said: ‘‘Haven’t you—er—forgot- 
ten something, sir?” 

“Why, yes, so I have,’ replied the old gentle- 
man. ‘Thank you for the reminder.” 

Lifting a plate he pocketed the coin which 
had lain under it, and stalked out past the 
crestfallen waiter. 


Grateful for Small Favors 


HE Reverend Moses Jackson was holding 

services in a small country church, and at 
the conclusion loaned his hat to a member, as 
was the custom, to pass around for contribu- 
tions. The brother canvassed the congrega- 
tion thoroughly, but the hat was returned 
empty to its owner. 

“Bre’r” Jackson looked into it, turned it 
upside down and shook it vigorously, but not 
a copper was forthcoming. He sniffed audibly: 

“‘Bredern,”’ he said, “‘I sho’ is glad dat I 
got ma hat back again.” 


How Adam Thrived 


OUR-YEAR-OLD Marjorie, just returned 

from her first visit to Sunday-school, was 
reviewing her recently gleaned knowledge for 
the benefit of her family. When she had fin- 
ished her narrative her father said: 

“You tell us Adam was the first man.”’ 

“Ves,” agreed the little girl, ‘‘and he didn’t 
have any father or any mother.” 

“Well!” exclaimed her father in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘I wonder how he managed to live.” 

“Why,” explained Marjorie easily, ‘‘he was 
a bottle baby.” 
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Automatic Change of Faith 


THE group of delegates to the Pan-Presbyterian 
Conference were out seeing the town, and 
without noticing the danger sign went out on a 
footbridge across a stream. Soon their pleasure 
in the view was interrupted by a burly keeper 
who in angry tones ordered them ashore. 

“Why, that is all right,” said one of the 
number; ‘we are Pan-Presbyterians.” 

“T don’t care,’ said the man, ‘if you are 
Pan-Presbyterians or Pot-Presbyterians, you'll 
all be Baptists in five minutes if you don’t get 
off o’ that bridge.” 


When She Got In 


EING very fresh and from New York they 
thought they would try some of their New 

York humor on the old stationmaster at the 
country station. 

“Well, Uncle,” said one of the young men, 
“when does the 3:40 train get in?” 

The old man looked at the young man, and, 
without moving a muscle of his face, said: 

“Waal, she generally gets in just a leetle 
behind the engine, young man.” 


Wanted to Know 


OMMY had been taken to church for the 

first time, and there was much about it 
that interested him. It was just before the 
sermon that his curiosity got the better of his 
silence. 

“Muvver,” he whispered. 

“Hush, dear,” said his mother. ‘Wait until 
church is over.” 

“But, Muvver, I want to know sumpin’,” 
said Tommy. 

‘Well, you must wait, dear,’ said his mother. 

“T’m afwaid I’ll fordet, Muvver,” he pleaded. 

“Very well, then, what is it?”’ said the good 
lady, bending down to catch the little chap’s 
words. 

“What does dat minister wear his night- 
gown for? Ain’t he got any pyjamas?” asked 
Tommy. 
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DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


] WOULD be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 
I would be friend of all—the foe—the friend- 
ess; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love— 
and lift. 
—Howarp ARNOLD WALTER. 


When People Criticise Take’a Siding 


N UNKIND critic is sometimes the best 
helper we have. If we are quite sure that 
that which we propose or have ‘done -is best 
then we may with easy conscience stand by our 
colors. But if the judgment of others, though 
unkind, happens to be just, and if we then 
open our minds to the good there is in it, we 
have achieved a genuine victory. 

We are like a number of trains trying to go 
in different directions on the same track. Con- 
gestions are certain to come, but a congestion 
need not degenerate into a collision if we will 
remember that there are plenty of sidings. 
Now a “‘siding”’ is a sort of abbreviated second 
track whereby trains going in opposite direc- 
tions may pass each other in safety. In rail- 
ways they bear various names; on the invisible 
pathway of life they are all called Love. Some- 
times they are nicknamed Patience or Common- 
sense. So in case of danger remember the 
sidings. It is true that we are not responsible 
for others’ mistaken notions, but we are over- 
more guilty if we have willfully allowed a 
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FOR EVERY-DAY USE TO CHEER 
YOU ON YOUR WAY 
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“I Believe —— 
AN EVERY-DAY CREED 


] BELIEVE in my job. It may not be me, and that would hurt him more than 
a very important job, but it is MINE. _ the former, and it would really hurt him 


Furthermore, it is God’s job for ME. He more than it would hurt me. 
has a purpose in my life with reference to 


I BELIEVE in my country. I believe 


His plan for the world’s progress. Noother init becauseit ismade up of my fellowmen— 
fellow can take my place. It isn’t a big and myself. I can’t go back on either of us 


place, to be sure, but for years I have been and betrue tomy creed. If it isn’t the best - 


molded in a peculiar way to fill a peculiar country in the world it is partly because I 
niche in the world’s work. I could take no am not the kind of a man that I should be. 


other man’s place. He has the same claim 


I BELIEVE in my home. It isn’t a rich 


as a specialist that I make for myself. In home. It wouldn’t satisfy some folks, but 
the end the man whose name was never it contains jewels which cannot be pur- 
heard beyond the house in which he lived, chased in the markets of the world. When 
or the shop in which he worked, may have a I enter its secret chambers, and shut out 


larger place than the chap whose name has __ the world with its care, I am a lord. 


Its 


been a household word in two continents. motto is Service, its reward is Love. There 
Yes, I believe in my job. May I be kept _ is no other spot in all the world which fills 
true to the task which lies before me—trueto its place, and Heaven can be only a larger 
myself and to God Who intrusted me withit. home, with a Father who is all-wise and 


I BELIEVE in my fellowman. He may patient and tender. 
not always agree with me. I’d feel sorry 


I BELIEVE in today. It is all that I 


for him if he did, because I myself do not possess. The past is of value only as it can 
believe some of the things that were abso- make the life of today fuller and freer. 
lutely sure in my own mind a dozen years ‘There is no assurance of tomorrow. I must 


ago. May he never lose faith in himself, | make good today! 
because, if he does, he may lose faith in 


—THE REVEREND CHARLES STELZLE. 








The Contents of This Number 
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PyLESSED are they who have the gift of 
making friends, for it is one of God’s best 
gifts. It involves many things, but above all 
the power of going out of one’s self and seeing 
and appreciating whatever is noble and loving 


in another. 





I Frere is no good in arguing with the 

inevitable. The only argument available 

with an east wind is to put on your overcoat. 
—JameEs RussELL LOWELL. 


ET me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hurrying to nor turning from the goal. 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 
—HEeEnry VAN DYKE. 


"TRSEES only one method of meetin’ life’s 
test; 
Jes’ keep on a-strivin’ an’ hope fur the best; 
Don’t give up the ship an’ retire in dismay 
’Cause hammers are thrown when you'd like a 
bouquet. 
This world would be tiresome, we'd all get the 


lues, 
If all the folks in it held just the same views; 
So finish your work, show the best of your skill, 
Some people won’t like it, but other folks will. 


If you’re leadin’ an army, or buildin’ a fence, 
Do the most that you kin with your own 
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“Ivory Soap, Water and a Few Grains of 
Common Sense.” 


The experience of a dear old lady who has used Ivory Soap for 
thirty years is summed up in these words: 


“Recipe for every use to which soap can be applied: Take a sufficient 
quantity of Ivory Soap, and as much hot, or cold, water as the case may 
demand. Combine, and use with a few grains of common sense for any 
purpose desired, and be sure of best results.” 
For bath, toilet and fine laun- and everything that necessitates 
dry purposes ; for the nursery ; the use of a better-than-ordinary 


for shampooing; for anything soap, lvory Soap is unequalled. 


Ivory Soap Pewee ee eee » 994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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EDITORIAL 


taken from her: that modern invention is doing what formerly she did 
in the home: that, consequently, she has less to do, and that, therefore, 
she must, of necessity, go out into the world of affairs. 


™ ‘HE “ platform woman” has a pet argument that woman’s work has been 





THE MAN OR WOMAN WHO THINKS SANELY and sees 
clearly is always perplexed as to how such a line of 
reasoning is entertained long enough or Seriously enough to 
get into print, unless it is that such material makes “good 
Has stories,” as the newspaper men Say. For, asa matter of fact, 
modern invention has simply done for woman what it has 





Her Work done for man, no more and no less. And is man any the 
Been Taken | less efficient than he was, or has he found it necessary to 
Away? depart from his instinctive and natural work? Woman’s 











work has been made easier by invention, yes. That is 
true. But is that any reason why she should run away and leave it? 

The world is full of little children —neglected little people, some with 
nurses, some without — who fill our streets and parks. Our public schools, 
like sorrowful bread-lines, are crowded to overflowing, and one teacher is 
asked to shape forty, sixty and sometimes eighty children. Our kinder- 
gartens, made makeshifts for mothers busy with non-essentials, are full. 
Our private schools, rapidly becoming nothing more than boarding-houses 
for the young, do a thriving business. But from each and all of these places 
there comes but one cry: the growing lack of home training that is more 
and more evident to every teacher and student of children. Here lies 
woman’s work, and it will never be taken from her, Here lies her responsi- 
bility, and she cannot shift it upon nurse, governess or teacher. No modern 
invention can step in here. Children cannot be brought up by machinery; 
they cannot be handled in wholesale lots. It is woman who makes the home 
that makes the child. And it might be well for some of our female agitators 
to remember, when they har pon the declining character of men, that man is 
woman’s product; and if it is true that man is deteriorating may it not also 
be possible that she is not making good enough men? 





THE WOMEN WHO REBEL LOUDEST against what they 
call the restricted domain of their sex generally base their 
greatest cause of dissatisfaction upon what they feel to be 
a Sense of injustice. ‘Their chief argument is comparative: 
that while men have a wide field from which to choose, 





When a : ergF 

Wo. H women, whatever their tastes or abilities, are expected to 
man *a5! confine themselves to a life of domesticity. 

a Choice 








“Why may not a woman also choose?” is the question 
of these restless ones. 

Always forgotten in such an argument is this fact: that once in her life 
a woman has a chance and a perfect right to choose. When a man asks a 
woman to marry him he invites her to a life of domesticity. She should 
know precisely what this involves; if she does not her education is sadly 
at fault. When he is able and willing to provide for them, a man has a 
right to a good wife, a properly conducted home and well-trained children. 
This is a woman’s time to choose between a life of love and home and 
family and the independent life of a career. If she does not wish to 
assume the responsibilities of marriage she should say so. But in that case 
she has no moral right to its privileges. She has no right to deprive any 
man Of the joy of home and family. Her independence is hers to keep, if she 
chooses, and leave the man free to find a woman who will be a wife, a 
mother and a home-maker. ‘That is what marriage means and Ought to 
mean. No woman is truthful when she complainingly asks: “Why may 
not a woman also choose?” She may. That is her time to choose. 


— 








A LETTER CAME FROM A MOTHER in which she said: 
“Children are such a responsibility,” and the phrase echoes 
a very Common excuse for a purposeless existence. 

Of course children are a responsibility. But has woman 
got to that stage in her unrest that she wants to shirk 














Whena ae : 

: responsibility? Does the architect refuse to construct a 

Woman is — oe 4 sae 5 
sidekond great building because it involves responsibility? Does 
— the engineer refuse to construct a tunnel under a river, or 
a Man a bridge across it, because it involves responsibility? Men 
welcome responsibility because it goes hand in hand with 
success, If women resent the imputation that they are inferior to men let 


them be careful how they avoid responsibility, for nothing in the world of 
men is so surely the hallmark of littleness and inferiority. 





A YOUNG WIFE SENDs US THIS QUESTION and asks an 
answer: 

‘“Why should I spend my time keeping house when I 
can earn by outside work much more than enough to pay 





TheAnswer| for competent domestic service?” 
to Her In other words, to be quite frank, here is a young woman 
Question who wants to secure for herself the rich joys of real woman- 








hood without assuming its responsibilities or undertaking 





its cares. For that is what such a question, stripped to its 
nakedness, honestly means. She has married a man who is going on with 
his job, taking the unpleasant with the pleasant, but she wants to do what? 
Build up a house, but not a home. For a home is a living organism. 
Competent servants may be able to minister to its physical needs, but what 
can they do for the moral and the spiritual sides? 

A clever young woman, who for some years had supported herself, was 
about to be married. To her old grandmother, who had brought up a large 
family without the aid of servants, she said one day: 

“T don’t quite know how I am going to get on with housekeeping after 
doing brainwork for so long.” 

“My dear,” replied the old lady, “I don’t know much about mere house- 
keeping. I never did much of that; but if you succeed at all in hosme-keeping 
you will find that you are just beginning to do your brainwork.” 

And some years later, with a little family gathered about her, the 
young mother repeated the conversation, adding with an amused smile: 
“Grandmother was so very, very right.” 


IT Is SAFE TO SAY THAT there are not thirty days in all the 
year that really suit us as regards the weather. It is almost 
always too hot or too cold, too dry or too wet. The roads 
are either too dusty or too muddy. We cannot escape from 





The Onty 


the weather. But it is possible, nevertheless, to control the 
Temperature weather. We can commonly make it either good or bad by 
our manner of thinking about it. Save an ideal day, any 








That Matters 


weather may be made bad weather by thinking about it in 
a spirit of discontent, and almost any bad weather may be 
made comfortable by disregarding it. Of course there are occasional heats 
and colds which cannot be denied, but for the most part “weather is almost 
entirely mental.”” While we cannot change the weather we can regulate 
our mental attitude with regard to it. The only temperature which really 
matters is that which is registered on a clinical thermometer. 





A GIRL Is ALWAYS PLACED in an embarrassing position 
when a marriage engagement lingers beyond proper 
bounds. The “constant lover of years” reads very well 
in old-fashioned fiction, but in actual life he is a trying 





Waiting for 





proposition when he wants to be a lover indefinitely. 

Her Wed Some of the noblest women in the world have eaten out 
ig al their hearts in bitter loneliness during a long-drawn-out 
ding Day engagement. The comments of family and relatives: the 








— significant looks of friends: the jokes of the careless and 
the sneers of enemies are not easy for a sensitive girl or woman to bear. 
There are many tragedies written in faces, and not the least of them is the 
one sharply written in the faces of women who have been engaged for years 
and are still waiting for their wedding days. 

A delayed marriage is always harder for the woman than for the man, for 
while she is losing her youthful charms and narrowing down to a rut in life, a 
man is expanding to stronger and fuller manhood. At forty a man is usually 
in his prime, while a woman at forty has many things to contend with. A 
man has a thousand interests, but a woman looking forward to marriage has 
but one absorbing passion. It takes happiness to make a woman beautiful, 
and no woman Can be truly happy who sees her marriage put off, year after 
year. ‘There are many beautiful women of middle age, but they are not the 
women whose patience has been frazzled by years of waiting on a tardy lover. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” and it also works havoc with a 
woman’s appearance and vivacity. 

There are instances, of course, where stern duty has put aside marriage 
for years, and in the end the union has been a very happy one. Where an 
honest, legitimate reason exists for such waiting the fact can only be regretted 
and accepted. But, as a rule, the parents of daughters will be wise if they 
see to it that the healthy sentiment of “long acquaintance and short 
engagement” prevails. No parent should be in haste to get rid of his 
daughter; but, once an engagement is deemed wise and entered into, then 
the sooner such a definite step results in marriage the better. 
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A MAN HAD LECTURED ON THE SIMPLE LIFE in a small 
town and his hearers had been much impressed. Shortly 
afterward a picture of the lecturer’s house was printed in 

: the local paper of that town with the editor’s jocular (!) 
What is legend under it: “This is what he calls ‘simple living’!” 
the Real It was a beautiful house with beautiful grounds. The faith 
ea : of the town folk in the lecturer was shaken and his words 
Simple Life?| were forgotten. And why? Because the man had worked 
from his thirteenth year to his forty-seventh year to earn 
the cost of that house for his family, and he had earned it: every penny of 
it. And he was just as simple in his life in his beautiful home as he was 
when he lived in a “tenement” with his mother, and lighted the fire each 
morning, cooked the breakfast for his mother, and scrubbed the floors for 
her after he came home from work. But because he had prospered by 
dint of his own dogged perseverance he was no longer simple, and his words 
and his life seemed to belie each other! 

Curious it is how many people have got the idea that to live a simple 
life a person must live like a hermit, or in a hovel, or in a bare room, adopt 
uncouth ways, and disregard everything either modern or beautiful. They 
do not seem to be able to get it into their heads that there are two ways of 
achieving the simple life. One is by not wanting things, and being cheer- 
ful and happy without them. The other is by steadfastly and bravely 
toiling for what you want—and getting it. A definite aim, or a definite deter- 
mination to be cheerful in aimlessness: either of these is a recipe for the 
simple life. Simplicity, with all that it implies, is a state much to be desired 
in thinking, in dressing and in living; but this does not mean crude, comfort- 
less ways of doing things, or negligent ways of dressing. Make home happy; 
hold loved ones first in your heart; leave off fussing over fashionable 
ways of living; be natural, and you will be living the simple life though you 
ride in a motor-car, clean house by electricity, entertain at the country 
club, and have every convenience known to man. The quality of the 
individual is what determines the simple life, never his surroundings. 














WE ALL KNOW THE STORY OF THE MAN upon whom five 
friends experimented to prove the theory that a man could 
really be made sick by telling him that he looked badly; 
how the man started from his home in the morning in good 
health and spirits; how each friend met him at a different 





How We . 3 ; 

Can Make point between his home and his office and asked him, “Why, 

O 1 what’s the matter, old man? You don’t look well”; how 

aity — by noon he felt badly, and by nightfall was in bed and 
e 








actually as sick as his friends had said he was. Nor is 
——-~i this a theory; the thing is practiced and the results are 
achieved every day by well-meaning and kind-hearted but thoughtless 
friends, who do not seem to consider how far the mental condition enters 
into the physical health, When Emerson wrote his golden remark that 
the subject of disease ought to be resolutely omitted from the talk of all 
intelligent persons he put down a truth that, if we followed it, would add 
more than we dream of to the general happiness of mankind. Not only 
that but the matter is even more serious than this on the positive side. This 
talk about our physical condition actually contributes to disease. That 
sickness is aggravated—yes, actually brought out—by talking about it is 
a demonstrated physiological and psychological fact; and we need not be 
Christian Scientists, either, to believe this part of their religion. Everybody 
is as sick or as well as he thinks he is. Of course this is not denying the 
fact that there are times when we are actually sick, and when our illness 
must be talked about, and when the friendly word of human sympathy 
should be spoken and will hearten. But the minor discomforts, the small 
pains, the passing troubles which we fancy are physical, are really mental, 
and these should be conquered by silence and by the right happy spirits and 
a healthy mental attitude. One of the world’s famous physicians said that 
nine-tenths of the sick people were really not sick at all, and could, if they 
would, cure themseives, while the remaining tenth were incurable, either of 
themselves or by any doctor. As we value our own bodily condition, as 
we love our neighbor, let us stop talking about how we feel or telling her 
that she doesn’t look well. What a happier world this would be if we 
could but learn this simple lesson! 





THIRTY YEARS AGO A MAN PUT HIS HAND on the shoul- 
der of a seventeen-year-old boy and said: “Boy, I believe 
in you. You’ve got it in you to make good.” The boy’s 

father had just passed away: things were pretty cold and 
“Boy, confused to the boy’s mind, but that evening after his 
office-boy duties were over he went home with a lighter 
heart. Somebody believed in him and had told him so! 
It was a simple thing, one may say; but isn’t it, after all, the 
simple things that ofttimes make the greatest impression 
and carry the most lasting influence? That boy is now one of the most 
successful men in the country, “and all,” as he said not long ago, “because 
that man gave me heart: gave me courage: made me feel that somebody 
believed in me. From that evening I worked like a nailer.” 

It is worth remembering. Many a boy there is who needs just that hand 
on his shoulder and the marvelous stimulant of “I believe in you.” Youth 
is apt to be quiet and ofttimes morose: it thinks to itself and lives within 
itself. Adolescence ofttimes makes a boy silent: somehow he cannot reach 
expression, and all sorts of perverted notions of fancied shortcomings and 
the attitude of others toward himself grow within him. He gets absorbed 
with the idea that no one understands him: no one believes in him. For 
there is such a fearful gulf between the boy of immaturity and the man of 
experience. The right word of encouragement, of belief, of confidence, 
spoken at the right time, would have turned the scales for many a boy. And 
it can now. There are just as many boys who want to be believed in as 
ever there were. And they hunger to be told so! What they might do and 
become if some man told them so, only the man who was once a discouraged, 
silent boy knows and understands. 
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A WORTHY WOMAN WAS RECENTLY BEMOANING the 
fact that the men of her particular church would do 
absolutely nothing in the way of church work, and she 
wound up her doleful remarks with the statement: ‘“ Nowa- 
days everything is forced upon the women, and they will 
break down under the load.” As a matter of fact what 
had really happened in that church was that the women 
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had gradually taken the management of affairs out of the 
hands of the men. When repairs or improvements were to 
be made, or mission work was to be done, some woman was sure to propose 
a supper or a fair, and the women rushed into the work. 

All this rush on the part of women to do a great deal of work that has 
hitherto been done by men, or in which men have worked with women, may 
be in line with the spirit of the times to the end that a banner may be lifted 
on high proclaiming another “ victory for Woman” with a capital W. But 
in that case the men must not be blamed for shirking their responsibilities, 
since it is made easy for them to doso. When women complain that “ every- 
thing is forced” upon them it may be well to look around and see who does 
the forcing. 








BETWEEN THIRTY-FIVE AND FORTY-FIVE the supreme 
battle of life comes for most of us. The momentum of 
early youth is gone by that time. The physical capital 
a of youth with which most of us started has largely been 
When expended. Most of our ideals have been seriously altered 

by experience. We see things in a different light from 
We Get geet . ie 1 sas 

what we as children imagine: they were. The brilliant 
to be Forty | color of fancy has faded. At this time it is not counsel 
that is needed: it is some de‘ir:ite thing to turn to, some 
definite course to take hold of, which we can «arry through until poise is 
reéstablished; some concrete course of action to which we can hold, blindly 
if necessary, till the new and larger relation to life and work and society has 
been established: something that will make for sanity and wholesomeness. 
It is a kind of intellectual climacteric that is found in men as well as in 
women, Women, after their younger children have become six or seven 
years old — women who have devoted themselves to their families intensely — 
come up to that time and find some readjustment necessary. ‘Then is the 
time to make for themselves a new relation to the community, or to degenerate. 
The fundamental thing to do at this time is to keep the whole body keenly 
alive. Thus the fundamental thing to be sought is sanity, which rests upon 
a basis of good digestion, good sleep, and a skin that is wholesomely alive 
and responsive to cold and heat. ‘Then is the time to go outdoors and feel 
the instinctive response to the simple and elemental things of life. ‘The 
person who goes outdoors and feels a blast of cold air on the face, and does 
not enjoy it, is not on the high level, but on the downward road. The person 
who still sees that the grass is green and the sky blue, who has a simple, 
definite response of enjoyment to the elements, is sane in the sense that I am 
using the word. This enjoyment of the broader element in exercise is the 
test by which we can know ourselves during the time when the youthful 
ideals are going, and before the larger ideals are established. 














TO READ WHAT Is WRITTEN of the inability of young 
7 mothers to feed their babies by the natural method one 
Pel would imagine that the fault is ever that of the mother. 

What we forget is that a mother’s food for her infant is not 
Not altogether affected by her physical well-being, but also by 
her spiritual well-being. It is.now proved a physiological 
fact that the breast-fed baby of a bad-tempered father, for 
the Mother | example, has little chance of receiving proper food. Unless 
a nursing mother is carefully sheltered from worry the 
child’s food will be directly affected. In short, the attitude of the father to 
the mother during the nursing-time of a young infant has much to do with 
the ability or inability of the mother to give the child his proper food. It is 
all very well to hold mothers up to their duties with regard to their children, 
but it is also in order, once in a while, to ask how are the fathers discharging 
their responsibilities. For obligations they have, just as binding as the 
duties of the mothers. ‘The young mother may have all the desire in the 
world to nurse her young infant, and in her physical well-being she may be 
perfectly capable of doing so, but if she is harassed by worries, troubles or 
annoyances which her husband could and should keep away from her, all 
her own wish is for naught and is nullified by the failure of the husband 
to recognize and do his part. Many an infant has had to be weaned from 
no fault nor lack of desire on the part of the mother to fulfill her part. 


Always 














=== IN CASE ANY PARENT MAY THINK that Doctor Clurman’s 

article on page g of this number of ‘THE JOURNAL stands 

a alone in the opinions it expresses on football, the following 
a comment from “ Life” is pertinent and interesting: 


Paying a A very valuable life ended on May 10 by the death from diabetes 
Pretty of Francis Gordon Brown, Jr., high scholar of Yale, famous football 
High Price player and captain of the Yale football team in 1900. Brown was 

a man of remarkable powers, physical and mental, and of remark- 
able character. He was one of the best football players this country 
has produced. He had a brother who was also at Yale for a while and was also a 
football player of great promise, and who died, while an undergraduate, of typhoid fever. 

A few months ago died, of typhoid fever, in Cambridge, Francis Hardon Burr, 
law student, high scholar of Harvard, famous football player, man of admirable powers, 
spirit and character, captain of the Harvard football team two or three years ago. 

Here was another very valuable life puffed out almost at its beginning. 

Well; is football a healthy sport for men who do it thoroughly, and have, and 
employ, the powers to do something else? 

Nothing can beat football as a means of winning for a promising young man a 
two-column death notice in the papers, but is the game really healthy? The greatest 
powers can be exhausted by excessive demands on them, especially in youth. 
Doesn’t football seem to come pretty high, considering what it amounts to? 
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The Mountain Girl 





A Romance of the Blue Ridge: By Payne Erskine 


tLE US TRATKON By J: 


I 
4 | SHE snow had ceased falling. No wind stirred among 


the trees that covered the hillsides, and every shrub, 
every leaf and twig, still bore its feathery, white load. 

Slowly the train labored upward, and David Thryng gazed 
out into the quiet, white wilderness and was glad. He hoped 
Carew’s Crossing was not beyond all this, where the ragged 
edge of civilization, out of which the toiling train had so 
lately lifted them, would begin again. From time to time he 
glanced at the young woman near the door, who sat as the 
Bishop had left her, one slight hand grasping her basket, and 
with an expression on her face as placid and fraught with 
mystery as the scene without. Suddenly it occurred to him 
that he might be carried beyond his station. He stopped 
the smiling young brakeman who was passing, and said: 

“Let me know when we come to Carew’s Crossing.” 

“Next stop, suh. It’sa flag station. We don’t stop there 
in winter ’thout we’re called to, suh. Hotel’s closed now.” 

“Hotel? Is there a hotel?” 

“Ves, suh. It’s a right gay little place in summah, suh.” 

Thryng gathered his scattered effects. Ill and weary he 
was glad to find his long journey so nearly at an end. 


Z@Z Presently turning a sharp curve the train began to 
descend, tearing along the narrow track with a speed that 
caused the coaches to rock and sway; and thus they 
reached Carew’s Crossing, dropping down to it like a rushing 
torrent. Immediately Thryng found himself deposited in 
the snow some distance from the station platform, and at 
the same instant, above the noise of the retreating train, 
he heard a cry: 

“Oh, suh, help him! It’s poor little Hoyle!” 

The girl whom he had watched, and about whom he had 
been wondering, flashed by him and caught at the bridle of a 
fractious colt that was rearing and plunging near the corner 
of the station before a heavy vehicle to which a mule also 
was harnessed. 

“Poor little Hoyle! Help him, suh, help him!” she cried, 
clinging desperately while the frantic animal swung her off 
her feet. 

Under thé vehicle a child lay unconscious, and David 
sprang forward, his weakness forgotten in the demand for 
action. Quickly he drew the little chap from his perilous 
position, and, seizing the mule, succeeded in backing him to 
his place. The train having by this time disappeared, the 
colt became tractable and stood quivering and snorting as 
David took the bridle from the girl’s hand. 

“T’ll quiet them now,” he said, and she ran to the boy, 
who had recovered sufficiently to sit up and gaze about him 
in a dazed way. As she bent over him, murmuring soothing 
words, he threw his arms around her neck and burst into 
wild sobbing. 

“‘There, Honey, there! No one is hurt. You are not, are 
you, Honey-son?”’ 

“‘T couldn’t keep a-holt of ’em,” he sobbed. 


Author of “When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads,” etc. 


“You shouldn’t have done it, Honey. You should have 
let me get home as best I could.’’ Her face was one which 
could express much, passive as it had been before. ‘‘ Where 
was Frale?”’ 

“He took the othah ho’se and lit out. They was aftah 
him. They 

“S-sh! You can stand now; try, Hoyle.’’ 

The little fellow rose, and, perceiving Thryng for the first 
time, stepped shyly behind his sister. 

David noticed that he had a deformity which caused him 
to carry his head twisted stiffly to one side, and also that he 
had great, beautiful brown eyes. 

Then the girl turned to Thryng and thanked him with 
voice and eyes, but her accent fell utterly strange upon his 
English ear. She looked to the harness with practiced eye, 
and then laid her hand beside Thryng’s on the bridle. It 
was a strong, shapely hand and wrist. 

“T can manage now,” she said. ‘Hoyle, get my basket 
foh me.” 

But Thryng suggested that she climb in and take the reins 
first, although the animals stood quietly enough now; the 
mule looked even dejected, with hanging head and forward- 
drooping ears. The girl spoke gently to the colt as she 
mounted to the high seat and gathered up the reins, and the 
two beasts settled themselves to their places with a wonted- 
ness which showed that they would be perfectly manageable 
under her hand. 

David turned to the child and relieved him of the basket, 
which was heavy with unusual weight, and would have lifted 
him up, but Hoyle eluded his grasp, and, scrambling over 
the wheel with catlike agility, slipped shyly into his place 
close to the girl’s side. Then, with more than childlike 
thoughtfulness, the boy looked up into her face and said ina 
low voice: 

“The gen’l’man’s things is ovah yandah by the track, 
Cass. He cyant tote ’em alone, I reckon. Whar is he 


ie 


goin’! 





LOZ? Then Thryng remembered himself and his needs. 
Beyond the tracks, high up on the mountain slope, he 
thought he spied, well-nigh hid from sight by pines, the 
gambrel roof of a large building. ‘“‘Is that a house up 
there?’’ he asked, turning to the girl. 

“That is the hotel.”’ 

“‘A road must lead to it then. If I could get up there I 
could send down for my things.” 

“They is no one thar,” piped the boy, and Thryng 
remembered the brakeman’s words and how he had inwardly 
rebelled at the thought of a hotel incongruously set amid this 
primeval beauty; but now he longed for the comfort of a 
warm room and tea at a hospitable table. The sun was sink- 
ing toward the western hilltops, and a chillness began creep- 
ing about him as the shadows lengthened across the base of 
the mountain, leaving only the heights in the glowing light. 
(Page 7) 


DUNCAN GLEASON 


“Really, you know, I can’t say what Iam todo. I’ma 
stranger here ——’”’ 

It seemed odd to him at the moment, but her face, 
framed in the huge sunbonnet—a delicate flower set in a 
rough calyx—suddenly lost all expression, and Thryng 
thought he detected a look of fear in the boy’s eyes as he 
crept closer to her. Ina flash came the realization of the 
difficulty. Thryng’s friend had told him of these people— 
their occupations, their fear of the world outside their fast- 
nesses, and how zealously they guarded their homes and 
their rights, yet how hospitable and generous they were to 
all whom they did not consider to be hereditary enemies. 

Bethinking himself that she had called the boy Hoyle he 
explained how one Adam Hoyle had sent him. ‘The old 
Doctor is my friend, you know. He built a cabin somewhere 
within a day’s walk, he told me, of Carew’s Crossing, on a 
mountaintop. Maybe you knew him?”’ 

A slight smile crept about the girl’s lips and her eyes 
brightened. ‘‘ Yes, suh, we-all know Doctah Hoyle.” 

“IT am to have the cabin—live there as he did, and see 
what your hills will do for me.’’ He laughed a little as he 
spoke, deprecating his evident weakness, and, lifting his cap, 
wiped the cold moisture from his forehead. 


ZO She noted his fatigue and hesitated. The boy’s ques- 
tioning eyes were fixed on her face, and she glanced down 
into them an answering look. Her eyes glowed as she turned 
them again on David, but she still spoke in the same passive 
monotone. ‘Oh, yes. My little brothah was named foh 
him—Adam Hoyle—but we only call him Hoyle. It’s a 
right long spell since the Doctah was heah. His cabin is 
right nigh us, a little highah up. Theah is no place wheah 
you could stop nighah than ouahs. Hoyle, jump out and 
help fetch his things ovah. You can put them in the back 
of the wagon, suh, and ride up with us.”’ 

The child was out and across the tracks in an instant, and 
Thryng cut his thanks short to go to his help. After tossing 
in valise and rug, without which last no Englishman ever 
goes on a journey, they managed with much effort to pull 
the box along and hoist it into the wagon, the body of which 
was filled with corn fodder covered with an old quilt. 

The wagon was of the rudest construction: the heavy 
body was set on axles without springs, but the young 
physician was thankful for any kind of a conveyance. He 
had been used to life in the wild, taking things as he found 
them—bunking in a tent, a board shanty, or out under the 
open sky. Thus inured he did not find his ride much of a 
hardship. Wrapped in his rug he braced himself against his 
box with his face toward the rear of the wagon, and gazed 
out from under the arching canvas hood at the wild way that 
slowly unrolled behind them, and was pleased that he did not 
have to spend the night under the lee of the station. 

Heavily they climbed up, and warily made their descent 
of rocky steeps, passing through boggy places or splashing in 
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clear streams which issued from springs in the mountain-side 
or fell from some distant height, then climbing again only to 
wind about and again descend. The girl drove with skill- 
ful hand, now encouraging her team with low voice, now 
restraining them with strong pulls and sharp command where 
their load crowded upon them in their passage over slippery, 
shelving rocks. David marveled at her serenity under the 
strain, and at her courage and deftness. With the calmness 
of the boy nestling at her side he resigned himself to the 
sweet witchery of the time and place. Glancing up at the 
high seat behind him he saw the child’s feet dangling and 
knew they must be cold. 

““Why can’t your little brother sit back here with me?’’ he 
said; ‘‘I’llcover him with my rug, and we'll keep each other 
warm.” 

He saw the small hunched back stiffen and try to appear 
big — manly, but she checked the team at a level dip in the 
road. 

“Yes, Sonny, get ovah theah with the gentleman. It’ll be 
some coldah now the sun’s gone.” But the little man was 
shyly reluctant to move. ‘‘Come, Honey. Sistah’d a heap 
rathah you would.” 

Then David reached up and gently lifted the atom of 
manhood—of pride, sensitiveness and affection—over to 
where he caused him to snuggle down in the fodder, close 
to his side. For a while the child sat stiffly, but gradually 
his little form relaxed and his head drooped sidewise in 
the hollow of the stranger’s shoulder, held comfortably by 
Thryng’s kindly, encircling arm. Soon, with his small feet 
wrapped in the warm, soft rug, he slept soundly and sweetly, 
rocked, albeit rather roughly, in the jolting wagon. 


ZO? Thryng also dreamed, but not in sleep. His mind 
was stirred by his strange surroundings—the silence, the 
mystery, the beauty of the night, and the suggestions of 
grandeur and power dimly revealed by the moonlight which 
bathed the world in a flood of glory. He was drawn out of 
himself and at the same time thrown back to review his life 
and to question the wherefore of it all. Why was he here, 
away from the active, practical affairs which interest other 
men? Was heacreature of ideals only, or was he alsoa prac- 
tical man, taking the wisest means of reaching and achieving 
results most worth while? 

He saw himself in his childhood—in his youth—in his 
young manhood—even in the present moment, jogging 
slowly along in a far country, rough and wild, utterly 
dependent on the courtesy of a slight girl who for the 
moment held his life in her hands; for often, as he gazed into 
the void of darkness over narrow ledges, he knew that only 
the skill of those two small hands kept them from sliding into 
eternity: yet there was about her such an air of wontedness 
to the situation that he was stirred by no sense of anxiety for 
himself or for her. 

He took out his pipe and smoked—still dreaming, com- 
paring, questioning. Of ancient family, yet the younger 
son of three generations of younger sons, with all probability 
of great inheritance or title far removed from him, it 
behooved that he build for himself—what? Fortune, name, 
everything. Character? Ah, that was his heritage, all the 
heritage the laws of England allowed him, and that not by 
right of English law, but because, fixed in the immutable 
Eternal Will some laws there are beyond the power of man to 
supersede. 

His uncle, it is true, would have boosted him far toward 
creating both name and fame for himself in either army or 
navy, but Thryng would not have it. There was his older 
brother to be advanced, and the younger son of this same 
uncle to be placed in life or married to wealth. This last he 


might have been himself; well married he might have been 
ere now, and might be still, for she was waiting; only—an 
ideal stood in his way. Whom he would marry he would 


love. Not merely respect or like—not even both—but love 
her he must; andin order to hold to this ideal he must 
fly the country or remain to be unduly urged to his own 
discomfiture and possibly to their mutual undoing. 

As for the alternatives, the army or the navy, again his 
ideals had formed for him impassable bars. He would found 
his career on the saving rather than the taking of life. 
Surely he was right—and yet what had he accomplished ? 
Taken the making of his life into his own hands and lost— 
all, if health were really gone. One thing remained to him: 
to live long enough to triumph over his own disease and take 
up work again. 


Z@OF Suddenly the jolting ceased. The deepstillness of the 
night seemed only intensified by the low panting of the ani- 
mals and the soft dropping of the wet snow from the trees. 
Thryng peered out from under the canvas cover. The 
beasts stood with low-hung heads, and the girl, climbing 
down over the front wheel, began to unhitch the team in 
silence. He rolled the sleeping child in his rug and leaped 
out. 
**Let me help you. What is the trouble? Oh, are you at 
home?”’ 

“‘T can do this, suh. I have done it a heap of times.’’ As 
she spoke she turned the colt loose with a light slap on the 
flank, and he walked off to a low stack of corn fodder. The 
mule, impatient, stamping and sidling about, stretched forth 
his nose and let out his raucous cry. While he was thus 
occupied the girl slipped off his harness, and, taking the 
bridle, led the beast away toa small railed inclosure on the 
far side of the stack; and David stood alone in the snow and 
looked about him. 

He saw a low, rambling house, which, although one 
structure, appeared to be a series of houses built of logs 
plastered with clay in the chinks. It stood in a tangle of 
wild growth on what seemed to be a wide ledge jutting out 
from the side of the mountain, which loomed dark and high 
behind it. An incessant rushing sound pervaded the place. 
As no wind was stirring the noise must have been caused by 
a torrent swollen by the melting snow. The braying of the 
mule apparently had disturbed the occupants of the house, 
for a candle was placed in a window, and its little ray 
streamed forth and was swallowed up in the moonlight and 
black shades. The child, awakened by the same noise, 
peered out at the young man for some moments, too shy to 
descend until his sister should return. Now she came, and 
he scrambled down and stood close to her side, his twisted 
little form shivering and quaking. 

“Run in, Hoyle,” she said. ‘Tell Mothah we’re all 
right, Son.” 

A woman came to the door, holding a candle which she 
shaded with a gnarled and bony hand. 

“*That you, Cass?” she quavered. 

“*Yes, Aunt Sally; we'll be there directly. Don’t let 
Mothah get cold.” She turned againto David. “I reckon 


you'll have to stop with us tonight. It’s a right smart way 
to the cabin, and it’ll be cold, and nothing to eat. We'll 
bring in your things now, and in the morning we can tote 
them up to your place with the mule, and Hoyle can go with 
you to show you the way.” 

She turned toward the wagon as if all were settled, and 
Thryng could not be effusive in the face of her direct and 
conclusive manner; but he took the basket from her hand. 
“Let me—no, no—I will bring in everything. Thank you 
very much. I can do it quite easily, taking one at a time.” 

Then she left him, but at the door she met him and helped 
to lift his heavy belongings into the house. 

The room he entered was warm and brightly lighted by a 
pile of blazing logs in the great chimneyplace. Fe walked 
toward it and stretched his hands to the fire. Something 
was cooking in the ashes on the hearth which sent up a 
savory odor most pleasant and appealing to the hungry man. 
The young boy stood near, also warming his little body, on 
which his coarse garments hung limply. 


Z@F Presently David felt himself uncannily the object of 
close scrutiny, and, glancing over his shoulder toward the 
corner from which the sensation seemed to emanate, he saw 
in the depths of an old four-poster bed, set in their hollow 
sockets and roofed over by projecting light eyebrows, a pair 
of keen, glittering eyes. 

“Yas, you see me now, do ye?” said a high, thin voice in 
toothless speech. “Who be ye?” 

His physician’s feeling instantly alert he stepped to the 
bedside and bent over the wasted form, which seemed 
hardly to raise the clothing from its level smoothness. 

“No, ye don’t know me, I reckon. 'Tain’t likely. Who 
be ye?”’ she iterated. 

“Hit’s a gentleman who knows Doctah Hoyle, Mothah. 
He sent him. Don’t fret you’se’f,” said the girl soothingly. 

“‘T’m not one of the frettin’ kind,’’ retorted the mother, 
never taking her eyes from his face. ‘‘Who be ye?”’ 

“My name is David Thryng, and I am a doctor,”’ he said. 

“Whar be ye from?” 

“T came from Canada, the country where Doctor Hoyle 
lives,” 

“T reckon so. He used to tell ’at his home was thar.” A 
pallid hand was reached slowly out tohim. ‘I’m right glad 
to see ye. Take acheer and set. Bring a cheer, Sally.” 

But the girl had already placed him a chair, which he drew 
close to the bedside. He took the feeble old hand and 
slipped his fingers along to rest them lightly on the wrist. 

“When did you come down f’om that thar country whar 
Doctor Hoyle lives at?’’ 

“Four days ago. I traveled slowly, for I have been ill 
myself.” 

“‘An’ you seed Doctah Hoyle fo’ days back!” 

“No, he has gone to England on a visit. I saw his wife, 
though, and his daughter. She is a young lady—is to be 
married soon.” 

“They do grow up—the leetle ones. Hit don’t seem mo’n 
yestahday ’at Cass was like leetle Hoyle yandah, an’ hit 
don’t seem that sence Doctah Hoyle was here an’ leetle 
Hoyle came. We named him fer th’ Doctah. He wasa right 
good doctah, bettah’n a yarb doctah—most—I reckon so.” 

David smiled. ‘‘I think so myself,’ he said. ‘Are there 
many herb doctors hereabout ?”’ 

“Not rightly doctahs, so to speak, but they is some ‘at 
knows a heap about yarbs.”’ 

“Good. Perhaps they can teach me something.” 

The old face was feebly lifted a bit from the pillow, and 
the dark eyes grew suddenly sharp in their scrutiny. ‘‘Who 
be ye, anyhow? Whatair ye here fer? Sechas you knowsa 
heap a’ready ’thout makin’ out to larn o’ we-uns.”’ 


LO“ David saw his mistake and hastened to allay the 
suspicion which gleamed out at him. ‘I am just what I 
said, a doctor like Adam Hoyle, only that I don’t know as 
much as he—not yet. Your herb doctors might be able to 
teach me a good many things.” 

“T ’spect ye’re right thar, on’y a heapo’ folks thinks they 
knows it all fust. What do you ‘low to do here in ouah 
mountains? They hain’t no settlement nighabouts here, an’ 
them what’s sick hain’t no money to pay doctahs with. I 
reckon they'll hev to stay sick fer all o’ you-uns.”’ 

David looked into her eyes a moment quietly, then he 
smiled. The way to her heart, he saw, was through the magic 
of one name. ‘‘What did Doctor Hoyle do when he was 
down here?”’ 

“Him? They hain’t no one livin’ like he was.” 

Then David laughed outright, a gay, contagious laugh, 
and after an instant she laughed also. ‘I agree with you,” 
he said. ‘‘ But, you see, I am a countryman of his, and he 
sent me here—he knows me well—and I mean to do as he 
did, if—I can.” 

He drew a deep breath of utter weariness and leaned 
forward—his elbows on his knees, his head in his hand—and 
gazed into the blazing fire. He had been unable to touch 
any of the cold, greasy stuff which had been offered him to 
eat during the latter part of his journey, and the heat 
brought on drowsiness and faintness from lack of food. 

“Cassandry! Look to him,” called the mother shrilly; 
but the girl had already noticed his strange abstraction, and 
David roused himself to see her bending over him. 

“T must have gone off in a doze,” he said weakly. ‘‘The 
long ride and then this warmth Seeing the anxious 
faces around him he laughed again. “It’s nothing, I 
assure you, only the comfort and the smell of something 
good to eat.’”’ He sniffed a little. ‘What is it?’’ he asked. 

“Ye was more’n sleepy, I reckon,” shrilled the woman 
from the bed. ‘‘Hain’t that pone done, Sally? He needs 
suthin’ to eat.” 

Then the girl hastened her gliding movements, drew splint 
chairs toa table of rough pine that stood against the side of 
the room, and, stooping between him and the fire, pulled 
something from among the hot ashes. David never forgot 
the supple grace of her as she bent thus silhouetted—the 
perfect line of chin and throat, black against the blaze, con- 
trasted with the weird, witchlike old woman with roughly 
knotted hair, who squatted in the heat and shook a skillet 
of frying pork. 

“Thar, now hit’s done, I reckon,” said old Sally, slowly 
rising and straightening her bent back. 

Thryng was watching the girl as she broke open the hot 
fragrant cornbread and placed it beside his plate. 

“Come,”” she said. ‘‘You sure must be right hungry. 
Sit here and eat.” 

He felt like one utterly spent with weariness when he 
rose, and he caught at the edge of the table to steady himself. 

“Aren’t you hungry too?”’ he asked. ‘‘And Hoyle here? 
Sit beside me; we're going to have a feast, little chap.” 
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The girl placed an earthen crock on the table and took 
from it honey in the broken comb, rich and dark. 

“Have a little of this with your pone. It’s right good.” 

“Frale, he found a bee tree,” piped the child suddenly, 
gaining confidence as he saw the stranger engaged in the very 
normal act of eating with the relish of an ordinary man. He 
edged forward and accepted a huge piece of the pone from 
David's hand. His sister gave him honey, and Sally dropped 
pieces of the sizzling hot pork on their plates from the 
skillet. David sipped coffee from the cup put beside his 
plate. Served without milk or sugar it was strong, hot and 
reviving. The girl shyly offered more of the cornbread, 
pleased to see him eat so eagerly, yet abashed at having 
nothing else to offer. 

‘I’m sorry we can give you only such as this. We don’t 
ai like you do in the No’th. Have a little more of the 

oney. 

“Ah, but this is fine. Good, hey, little chap? You are 
doing a very beneficent thing, do you know, saving a man’s 
life?’’ He glanced up at her flushed face, and she smiled 
deprecatingly. He fancied her smiles were rare. ‘Where 
would I be now but for you and Hoyle here? Lying under 
the lee side of the station, coughing my life away—and all 
my own fault too. I should have accepted the Bishop’s 
invitation.” 

“You helped me when the colt was bad.” Her soft voice 
fell musically on his ear. 

“Naturally; but’’—turning to Hoyle—“ how about that 
anyway? How came a youngster like you there alone with 
those beasts? Did you hitch that kicking brute alone and 
drive all that distance?”’ 

‘Aunt Sally, she he’ped me to tie up; she give him co’n 
whilst I th’owed on the strops, an’ when he’s oncet tied up 
he goes all right.”” The atom grinned. ‘‘Hit’s his way. 
He’s mean, but he nevah works both ends to oncet.”’ 

“Good thing to know; but you’rea hero. Do you know 
what a hero is?”’ 

The startled boy stopped grinning and looked wildly 
toward his sister, but, receiving a smile of reassurance from 
her, he lifted his great eyes to Thryng’s face; then slowly 
the little form relaxed and he was drawn within the Doctor’s 
encircling arm. 

“T don’t reckon,” was all his reply, which ambiguous 
remark caused David, in his turn, to look to the sister for 
elucidation. 

She held a lighted candle and paused to look back as she 
was leaving the room. ‘Yes, you do, Honey-son. You 
remembah the boy with the quare long name Sistah told you 
about, who stood there when the ship was all afiah and 
wouldn’t leave because his fathah had told him to bide? He 
was a hero.” 

“Tell the gentleman, Hoyle,” called the mother from her 
corner. 

“His name begun like yourn, Cass, but I cyan’t remembah 
the hull of it.” 

“‘Casabianca, was it?”’ said Thryng, smiling. 

“T reckon. Did you-uns know him?”’ 

‘a “When I was a small chap like you I used to read about 
im. 

Then the atom yielded entirely and leaned against David, 

and his sister left them, carrying the candle with her. 


ZO Old Sally threw another log on the fire, and the flames 
leaped up the cavernous chimney, lighting the room with 
dramatic splendor. Thryng took note of the room’s unique 
furnishing. In the corner opposite the one where the mother 
lay was another immense four-poster bed, and before it hung 
a coarse, homespun curtain, half concealing it. At its foot 
was a huge box of dark wood, well made and strong, with a 
padlock. This and the beds seemed to belong to another 
time and place in contrast to the other articles, which were 
evidently mountain-made, rude in construction and hewn 
out by hand, the chairs being unstained and unpolished and 
seated with splints. 

The walls were the roughly dressed logs of which the house 
was built, the chinks plastered with deep red-brown clay. 
Depending from nails driven in the logs were festoons of 
dried apple and strips of dried pumpkin, and hanging by 
their braided husks were bunches of Indian corn, not yellow 
like that of the North, but white or purple. 

There were bags, also, containing Thryng knew not what, 
although he was to learn later, when his own larder came to 
be eked out by sundry gifts of dried fruit and sweet corn, 
together with beans and peas from the widow’s store. 

Beside the window of small panes was a shelf on which 
were a few worn books, and beneath hung an almanac; at the 
foot of the mother’s bed stood a small spinning-wheel, with 
the wool still hanging to the spindle. David wondered how 
long since it had been used. 

The scrupulous cleanliness of the place satisfied his fastid- 
ious nature and gave him a sense of comfort in the homely 
interior. 

As he sat thus, noting all his surroundings, Hoyle still 
nestled at his side, leaning his elbows on the Doctor’s knees, 
and, with his chin in his hands, his soft eyes fixed steadily 
on the Doctor’s face. Thus they advanced rapidly toward 
an amicable acquaintance, each questioning and being 
questioned. 

“What is a ‘bee tree’?” said David. ‘‘ You said some- 
body found one.”’ 

“Hit’s a big holler tree, an’ hit’s plumb full o’ bees an’ 
honey. Frale, he found this’n.”’ 

“Ts Frale your brother?” 

“Yas. Hec’n doa heap o’ things, Frale can. They war 
a heap o’ honey in that thar tree. We hev a hull tubful out 
thar in th’ loom-shed yet, an’ Maw done sont all th’ rest to 
th’ neighbors, ’cause Maw said they wa’n’t no use in humans 
bein’ fool hogs like th’ bees war, a-keepin’ more’n they could 
eat jes’ fer therselves. Now what do you know?” 

“In my country, away across the ocean ——” began 
David. 

‘Tell ’bout th’ ocean, how hit look.” 


&GZ So David told about the sea and the ships and the 
great fishes, and was interrupted with naive questions by the 
child, whose pallid face grew pink and animated, and whose 
eyes grew larger as he strove to see with inward vision the 
things Thryng described. It was a happy evening for little 
Hoyle. But the Doctor’s weariness was growing heavier, 
and he bethought himself that the girl had not eaten with 
them and feared she was taking trouble to prepare quarters 
for him, when if she only knew it he would gladly bunk 
down anywhere—only to sleep while this delicious drowsiness 
was overpowering him. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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merely to focus the searching light of truth 

upon the question of whether football is or is 

Doctor not injurious to those who play it. 

Eliot In 1905 there were 26 deaths due to football. 
In 1906 the records show that football was the 

cause of 11 deaths and 103 cases of serious injury. 





| HAVE no desire to pose asan alarmist. I wish 














® | IS IT NOT TIME 
_| FOR PARENTS TO ACT? 


BY MORRIS JOSEPH CLURMAN, A.B., M.D. 
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Those who advocate the continuance of the 
game of football as it is “‘ reformed” today —and 
many there are who do so without knowing the 
actual facts—claim that most of the dangers President 
attached to the game have been eliminated. But Butler 
how must we account, then, for the fact that 
during each football season the daily press from 
































In 1907 there were again 11 deaths and 97 cases of serious injury. the Atlantic to the Pacific testifies tersely yet eloquently to the num- 
yy Let me point out to all thoughtful parents the list of 26 deaths ber of victims, both as regards loss of life and serious bodily injuries? 
A with their immediate and direct causes, as brought on by the game of Each year the committee on football rules meets, and, smugly and 
= football in 1905: to its own satisfaction, creates new rules or changes some of the “a 
¢ eae is virile and healthy in its inception, as, for 
Abdominal injuries oe ies ‘ ones. A game that is virile, ‘Bhs P : 
S Dislocation of spine with paralysis ‘ H example, baseball, needs practically no tampering with. But the game 
Concussion of the brain . . : ait : cE of football, in which the element of danger is so disproportionately 
i Fracture of the skull . 5 large, has been undergoing yearly changes without materially improv- 
fel saat. phlei dager a CCR EC 2 ing it from the standpoint of safety. 
zl ies ar a rib, the rib being driven through the heart . 2 As long asthe rules of football will permit a line of strong and hardy 
Acne teitmenatis Fa lil tt dae : athletes to rush with all their power upon another line just as vigorous 
Cc ree ee ee ee ee ee and brawny, in order to gain the precious “yards” or “distance,” so 
cd Can any elaborate comment or subtile argument speak so elo- long will danger be an attribute of the game. As long as one player 
el quently against the sport that admits the possibility of a participant’s is permitted to tackle another player, who is running at top speed oe 
rib being so broken and bent as under great momentum, wit 
ca : sae age. 
to pierce through his heart? the leather spheroid tightly 
Cc Now as to the figures of the clasped to his chest, and who, 
2) last three football seasons: therefore, pra re, ene 
In 1908 there were 13 deaths, tect himself from a sudden an 
5 and 84 players were seriously RECORD OF THE LAST SIX FOOTBALL SEASONS violent impact peal obit tick 
injured. , so long will danger and serious 
Year Deaths Injuries h " 
ntestants lurk 
ce In 1909 there were 33 deaths i eee ke 1 ae menace to the contestants 
rel and 216 injuries, of which 73 2 inthe game. And just as long 
were serious. il dl ci i a on ae 103 serious as the exigencies of the game 
During the season of 1910 ee A ee Se Re oe 97 serious permit of one player being over- 
ce there were 19 deaths, and 400 1908 2. 2. ee ee - + 13 84 serious whelmed and coveredbya heavy 
el injuries, including both those of 1909 . 2. 2» «© © « - « 33 po (73 serious) mass of athletes falling upon 
i ture and otherwise; 1910 oo oo 00 him in the effort to obtain the 
al a serious nature : _19 int ot 
in all probability at least 100 Total 113 900 official ‘‘down”’ of the referee, 
NC were serious. , : / ; just so long will grave danger 
cy _ Judging this subject from a to life and limb necessarily and 
el simple, common-sense, humane “Not one in five of the men who play football several seasons inevitably be present. 
2) standpoint, or, indeed, from escapes without injury properly called serious, and of the twenty T ; f 
any viewpoint, what plausible to thirty picked players who play hard throughout a season hardly UT take these elements o 
Ci arguments can possibly be a man escapes serious injury.” C bain We: tees danger out of the game, and 
advanced by advocates of the ari HARLES WV. OT then what? 
a game to ae or counter- President-Emeritus of Harvard University Truly he who has never wit- 
balance the crying appeal of nessed a football crowd at a 
Ce these gruesome figures? eae tialiees reat college game has missed 
Zz . s “Football threatens to overshadow, and in some institutions does eats his a asigiaenate inas 
E CAN feel very safe in already overshadow, every other academic interest. Participants near an approach as possible to 
me prognosticating, if we can in these contests are often injured and sometimes killed, and the an elemental type of civiliza- 
C rely at all on the theory of whole effect of the intense absorption in the game is antagonistic tion. The transformation is as 
J theory 4 n. € mz 
el averages, that at the close of the to the purposes and ideals of American colleges and universities.” startling as it is sudden. Men 
2} coming season about 18 deaths NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER of grave and dignified disposi- 
ra rom 100 — _s — President of Columbia University —_ “ _ — for sobriety 
nature will have taken place. and level-headedness are con- 
jel Should it not be a thought verted by one simple play into 
C2 well geriew pay nip) = oe “The abolishment of the American game of football has now ae mente pire —— of 
minds that the finger o eat become a moral issue.”’ tender-hearted and amiable na- 
= at the present moment marks __ BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER : tures, during an exciting stage 
Ba out these unknown eighteen of Se ne ae of the contest shriek themselves 
el the best of our young men as a into a condition of absolute 
Ce pati Pl - — Aen “Nearly all football players have weak hearts, and are more liable a og —s \ chagpioed aes 
= lather oa ne can be pr % diseases of other forms than men who enercine moderately.” for "football | one slated to 
cd tain that their son who will play EDMUND JANES JAMES that which the ancients had for 
J} the game this year bears ‘‘a President of the University of Illinois gladiatorial contests and the 
al charmed life, which must not Spaniards have for bull-fights? 
yield’’ to the hazards of the Is not that attraction identical 
y) game? . with the drawing power of the 
j Of late years Presidents of some of our foremost colleges have put medieval jousts and tournaments and with our present-day prize-fights 
themselves on record as opposed to the sport. For instance, see what of noted pugilists? A spectator who once saw a football game for 
Doctor Eliot, President-Emeritus of Harvard University, has said of the first time naively defined it as a prize-fight multiplied by eleven. 
the gee" He has stated that football ‘‘causes an unreasonable But if we come down to a rockbottom and final analysis we can only 
number of serious injuries and deaths. Not one in five of the men 













who play football several seasons escapes without injury properly 
called serious, and of the twenty to thirty picked players who play 
hard throughout a season hardly a man escapes serious injury.”’ 
Doctor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in arguing the superiority of the English Rugby over our own 
game, especially as to the vast difference in 
President fatalities and injuries, has dignified the whole 
James subject by saying that “‘the abolishment of the 
American game of football has now become a 
moral issue.”’ 
Doctor Eliot again put himself squarely in 
opposition to the game when he said, in 1909: 
“Although the game of football has been made 
more open and interesting by the new rules, 
and some of the foul play has been prevented 
by the neutral strip and other devices, the 
game still remains unfit for college uses, and 
affords a demoralizing spectacle for the im- 
mense crowds which gather to witness the chief 
games. It is reasonable to expect that the 
| barbarous stage of public opinion and college 
opinion concerning athletics, which in this 
country has been partly the result of inexperi- 
ence in competitive sports and partly of the 
general predisposition to exaggeration in pleas- 
ures which characterizes Americans, will pass 
away before many years.” 
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assign the tremendous popularity of football to primitive causes. It is 
the innate love or yearning that is present in the race to experience, 
even though it be as mere spectators, the fierce joy of the clash of two 
powerful enemies or the physical struggle of mighty opponents to 
conquer One another. Perhaps, also, we must confess to a secret yet 
deep-seated and primitive element of cruelty in us that is only appeased 
by the display of rough, brutal force between 


two watring opponents. President 
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F THE sole argument that could be advanced ico 


against football were that each year several 
players will be killed and several others seri- 
ously injured that argument ought to bea cause 
sufficiently potent, in the minds of mothers and 
fathers, for the abolishment of the game. And 
that that argument is not at all fanciful nor 
problematical, and that its sting and reality 
are, alas, only too keen and true we have seen 
from the figures given. 

Now is the sport so valuable and necessary 
in the scheme of physical education of our 
youth, that we can afford calmly and meekly 
to pay this priceless yearly toll? 

How intensely sympathetic we all become in 
the efforts of rescuers to dig out even a single 
miner who has become entombed as a result of 
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of good standing, suddenly appeared in the morn- 

ing newspapers in disgraceful mention. The girl 
was employed as a governess, and upon information 
furnished the police by her mistress she had been 
arrested at a dance in a purloined gown. She had 
given an assumed name and made no effort to com- 
municate with her family. Her employer had not 
been so reticent, and the real name and address 
appeared. The girl had spent the night in jail. 

Her mother read the account in blank amazement. 
The friends of the family likewise read the account 
with astonishment. 

The girl came of a good family, from a comfortable 
home, and had received more than an average educa- 
tion. She was pretty, popular and accomplished. 
This was her first position and she was earning a fair 
salary, with no expenses. 

What could have led her to this foolish act? Cer- 
tainly not a lack of suitable clothing. Apparently 
nobody could tell, the mother least of all. 

But one woman, a neighbor, read and understood. 
She had watched the child grow to maidenhood and 
discerned the flaw. With what comfort she could she 
went to the mother and offered to go with her to see 
her unhappy girl and to find out what could be done. 

When mother and daughter met the mother wept 
weakly and complainingly. The prisoner was horrified 
at the shame of her predicament, but failed to appre- 
ciate the depth of her offense. She “had not stolen the 
gown,” she explained; she “‘only desired to wear it on 
that occasion. She had borrowed it. She had worn 
things before that were got that way, without harm. 
The dress was not hurt.”” There could be no doubt that 
the girl told the truth. 


‘To: name ot a young woman, well connected and 
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NOWING that the mother would only damage the 
girl’s case the neighbor went alone to call upon the 
employer. From her she learned that upon numerous 
occasions wearing apparel and even diamond rings had 
temporarily disappeared, later to be discovered unex- 
pectedly. When the mistress spoke of missing them 
the girl assured her that probably her mistress had for- 
gotten where she put them, and that they would turn 
up again. And they had. But it made her suspicious 
of the girl. Soshe kept aclose watch. This particular 
evening the girl was to attend a dance, and it seemed 
probable that she might ‘‘borrow”’ something for 

adornment. She did, and her arrest followed. 

The mistress was sincere in her regret. She found 
the young woman refined, capable, satisfactory in 
every other respect; but she could not have her in 
charge of the children. For the girl’s own sake, too, it 
seemed that she should be taught a lesson. 

With perfect understanding the neighbor listened. 
Then she related what she knew of the girl from her 
earliest childhood. She had been quick, full of enter- 
prise, a leader among her mates. She had been obe- 
dient, docile, truthful, with every intention of being 
‘“‘good.”” But one thing had never been instilled in her 
mind—the right of ownership, nor respect for another’s 
property. Her mother saw no harm in her child’s 
wanderings around in other people’s yards, picking 
their flowers and otherwise appropriating things. No 
restraint was exercised in this regard, and as a result 
the child appropriated or destroyed, unconscious of 
wrong. 
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A The neighbor cited one instance in particular. An 
)4 adjacent house was for some time unoccupied. Here 
3) the child and her mates established a playground. The 
VY idea prevailed that vacant property was temporarily 
Y ownerless, hence at anybody’s disposal. In a few 


weeks the damage assumed considerable proportions. 
A heterogeneous array of childhood’s cabalistic signs 
appeared in chalk, pencil and daubs of paint on brick 
f and framework as far up as little arms could reach. 
The drain was stuffed with sticks and stones; a twisted 
pipe emptied water into the cellar; a stained-glass and 
several other windows were broken; the back gate was 
a wreck; shrubbery and vines were torn; a couple of 
palings were missing from the porch railing; the key 
to the hydrant was lost, and the yard was disfigured 
with holes. 

From time to time the neighbor had remarked to the 
mother on the liability of damage being done, but she 
had dismissed the subject easily with a general reminder 
to the child ‘‘to be good” and to “play nice.”” And 
the children did: they had a nice, busy time. 

One day a tenant took possession and the owner was 
called upon for repairs. He was greatly surprised at 
the size of the bill. Inquiry developed the fact that 
the children had done the damage, but he could not 
recover. 
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HE neighbor pictured the easy, indifferent mother 

and the unguided child. Then she told of the 
interview with the girl in prison, showing that she 
still lacked the proper sense of proprietary right. 

The child had been sinned against and the young 
woman was suffering the bitter penalty. 

The mistress saw the truth and would not prosecute. 
So the prisoner was released. But her reputation was 
smirched, her pride dragged in the dust, her 
business career ruined. 

The neighbor who had pleaded her case 
again came to the rescue. The girl had an 
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How a Mother Brought Her Daughter to Disgrace 


By Sarah Curtis Mott 
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aunt in a distant State. To her the neighbor ex- 
plained the situation and asked her to receive the 
girl. This was arranged, and the neighbor invited 
the girl to spend the day with her. 

As only a good woman could she went over the whole 
unhappy experience, over the girl’s entire life, pointing 
out the flaw in her training, showing by this and that 
incident how the error proved itself. She recalled how 
the child used to pick her flowers wantonly, and how 
she had to speak of it. The girl remembered how her 
mother had called the neighbor ‘‘a crank.” ‘‘Why, 
they’re only flowers!’’ she exclaimed. Other instances 
stood out in the girl’s mind when her mother had 
taken this view of other people’s property and their 
Owners’ remonstrance. 

The girl saw clearly the injustice that had been done 
by her mother and the burden it had imposed. 

With kindly sympathy and wise counsel the neigh- 
bor strengthened her to take up the task of her own 
reformation. She heard with gratitude of the plan to 
send her away into new environment. 

In her new home the struggle began. Temptation 
was not so great as was her fear lest she yield in an 
unguarded moment. In ayearortwoshe was sought in 
marriage. She married and has made a most excellent 
wife and a capable, watchful mother. With an unre- 
laxed vigilance she is still expiating her mother’s error. 


HAT this girl did not become a criminal is in no way 

to be credited to her mother, but to the other three 
women, who did the noble work of rescue. What 
would have been her fate if the neighbor had not inter- 
vened? But such a neighbor is not always at hand, 
and if she is at hand she is not always willing or able 
to help. 

This girl’s training is today being repeated in every 
large city where small yards make the life of children 
circumscribed and foster their desire to annex neigh- 
boring property. Exasperating and expensive evi- 
dences of it are the constant experience of property 
owners. It does not confine itself to vacant premises, 
but trespasses to the very doors of occupied residences, 
into the very presence of the residents themselves, and 
it is most astonishing with what absolute indifference 
mothers permit this lawlessness, until with the children 
their boldness becomes almost defiance. 

We see and hear of mothers as sitting in wonder and 
despair, and with tears wept and unwept in their 
startled eyes, because their sons and daughters have 
suddenly brought disgrace upon them. I have heard 
some of them say, “‘ What have I done that this should 
come upon me?’’ and honestly they do not know. But 
one has only to look around upon the rising generation 
with its lawless spirit to foresee what the future holds 
for many mothers. It will be a miracle if their children 
do not come to some dishonor. It will be another if 
their children’s children do not inherit a tendency to 
crime. 

Yet I wonder if it ever occurs to any one of these 
mothers that she may be responsible? I expect not. 

Nor is this lack of realization confined to the ignorant 
or foreign-born. Quite the contrary. Well-intentioned, 
conscientious and intelligent mothers often are unob- 
servant of the errant principle which daily waxes strong 
beneath their eyes. 

Stealing, graft, using without permission, borrow- 
ing, are only different terms for one and the same act: 
the appropriation of what belongs to another, and to 
which therefore the taker has noclaim nor right whatso- 
ever. That the intention is to replace or return it at a 
convenient season does not alter the offense so far as 
the offender is concerned. If, happily, the property is 
returned intact to the owner he is not the loser, and the 
borrower has made all the reparation in his power. 
But the fact remains that he is wronging himself by 
establishing a practice which soon grows beyond con- 
trol. Gradually, almost unconsciously, is the criminal 
made. 


EE how this affectseven the child in hiscradle. The 
baby assumes that everything ishis. As soon ashe 
can talk he proclaims his ownership: ‘‘My pencil, my 
flowers, my doll.’”” Ask him ‘‘Whose is this?’’ He 
promptly answers “‘ Mine,” or calls himself by name. 
It does not matter whether the article in question is 
the coalscuttle or Herbert Spencer’s book on philos- 
ophy. If he has a brother or sister the conflicting 
claims of ownership are a constant source of agitation, 
involving envy, sly misdemeanors and punishment. 
Quick as he is to detect any invasion of his own rights 
the child is often slow to be convinced of the rights of 
others. 

While the child is in the house one can keep a watch- 
ful eye upon him, but when he is old enough to play 
outdoors the matter is more difficult. His horizon has 
been extended and with it his ownership. While the 
novelty endures he is content to stay within the yard. 
When its resources fail he glimpses pleasanter pas- 
tures, more alluring avenues beyond the fence. The 
spirit of adventure leads him on. 

So, like a little Columbus, he sets out on his inves- 
tigations; sometimes alone, more often with some 
infant Alexander. With the dauntless courage of their 
conquering predecessors they prosecute their enter- 
prises of discovery and of conquest. Gates are no 
barrier; they but lead to lands more fruitful of delight. 
(Page 10) 































































































What, meantime, is the mother doing? Mothers are 
very busy people asarule. It is not wonderful that 
some things, even many things, escape their notice. 

The child in the yard or on the porch is at first the 
greater source of anxiety. Danger is apprehended 
from every quarter. Kidnaping and every injury 
the mother ever heard of spring fresh to her mind. 
That the child can do injury to something or somebody 
else seldom occurs to her. She comes frequently to the 
door to satisfy herself of his safetys If nothing hap- 
pens, after a while her fears are lulled to rest and she 
becomes less vigilant. Later, at the suggestion of his 
mates, he teases to go outside the yard. With some 
misgivings of injury to him—not by him—the mother 
consents, going to the door occasionally on a momen- 
tary reconnoitering trip to see that he is still alive and 
not in peril. After a while if she be very busy she 
ceases to keep a watchful eye on him, and eventually 
gives him no attention beyond hunting him up at 
mealtime or to change his clothes. 

These days of freedom are full of activity, of growth 
and of danger. Unless taught differently he clings still 
to the idea that whatever he wants is his to take. His 
taking is prevented perhaps by playmates who have 
the same desire. These conflicting claims are usually 
adjusted by a squabble in which the better man wins. 
It is thus borne in upon the loser’s mind that success is 
rather a matter of strength than of right. He makes 
the deduction that. what he can succeed in carrying 
home is his by right of conquest. 

When discovered by the owner he finds he has to 
return his ill-gotten gains. Then he learns another 
lesson, that if he can get what he covets without the 
owner’s knowledge he is more likely to enjoy undis- 
puted possession of it. This bit of knowledge requires 
the practice of much ingenuity, boldness and assumed 
innocence. He must not even stick at an untruth if 
need is pressing. It does not take very long in this 
school for the child to become a skillful grafter. 





OMEN say of children, especially when they are 

indoors, ‘‘ They are intoeverything.’’ And so they 
are; and, further, they do not change their nature when 
they go outdoors, but get into everything there, where 
there are many more curious alluring things to the 
square inch. If little fingers get into trouble indoors 
they are equally unfortunate outdoors. 

Just take, as an illustration, the most plentiful thing 
that there is perhaps: grass. It is a matter of pleasure 
as well as pride with most people to preserve a well- 
kept lawn. If this is not explained to the child he sees 
in it merely a playground. It takes only a few minutes 
for a child to have a nice place for mud-pie making or 
to excavate a canal. Thus a disfigurement is caused 
which can be removed only at an outlay of trouble and 
expense. A pocket-knife in a small hand can do con- 
siderable execution on trees and steps. A hammer and 
a few nails are also potent instruments of injury; and 
there is no limit to the possibilities of colored chalk, 
indelible ink and paint indiscriminately applied to 
bricks, wood and cement. 

In cities yards are very small, too small for the pur- 
poses which they must serve. So the child annexes the 
street and neighboring premises. He does not natu- 
rally regard this as trespassing. That view must be 
pointed out. He does’not stop to consider whether his 
neighbors may object, nor is he deterred by the fact 
that they may not like children or that they have no 
acquaintance with his family. 

Like a butterfly he flits up and down the block, in 
and out of yards, from porch to porch, leaving a succes- 
sion of wide-open back gates, muddy footprints and 
discarded toys. These things are only annoying. But 
soon he goes further. He helps himself to flowers, not 
gently nor because he loves them, but ruthlessly in 
sheer destructiveness. These tricks are more than 
annoying. They involvelaborand money. They create 
unkind feelings. They show a dangerous inclination 
in the future citizen. 

I have heard mothers say that small children could 
not be taught the right and wrong of such matters. 
That is not so. They can. And the hour is when the 
child is small. Don’t put it off. Who knows how long 
you will be with your children? If the time of oppor- 
tunity passes ungrasped it will be a bitter moment for 
you should they some day face you from prisoners’ 
chairs, or you live to see them flee as fugitives from jus- 
tice. And bitterer years will follow both for them and 
you—years of despair, of loneliness, of fear, of remorse, 
perhaps of recrimination. 





O NOT leave such lessons for the church to teach. 
Its chance is but one in seven. You have the 
child every day. Do not leave them for the school- 
teacher. She has her time mapped out; her hours are 
full. She has not only your child but fifty others as 





well, and your child has studies to acquire. You have 
him under your control when his activities are greatest, ' ye 
when the principles of conduct and the motives of Ye 
action are being put into practice. That istheaccepted nig 
time to point out his relations to people and things. we 
I expect you pray for your little ones that they Ar 
may be guided and guarded and brought gel 
to a goodly maturity. But to pray is not th 

enough. Jesus, the lover of children, said: Sf N4 “ 
“Watch ye and pray.” —<* 7) 3 
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The Hand-Down Picture 


And What it Did for Both a Woman and a Man 


By Clara E. Laughlin, Author of “When Joy Begins,” “The Lady in Gray,” etc. 


I 
7 ‘HE autumn afternoon sunshine was pouring its gold 


through the west windows of the sitting-room before 

Julietta found her first opportunity to sit down. But 
she was not able to rest even then; her tired body had not 
relaxed, and her searching eyes were making eager inventory 
in search of something left undone. 

The rubber tree! Some careless person in passing through 
the room had brushed against the plant and knocked off a 
leaf. This had happened since morning, when Julietta had 
tidied up. 

As if her tense muscles were wire springs she bounced 
out of her rocking-chair and went to appraise the damage. 

“One would think that in a room as large as this most 
anybody could get through without breaking things if they 
were of a mind to take a little care.” 

But that was just it. Care they wouldn’ttake. Julietta’s 
mind framed several accusations and tried each in turn. 
The weight of probability lay heaviest on her father. He 
always seemed to have to struggle more in getting into an 
overcoat than any other man alive. And instead of staying 
in the hall to accomplish this clumsy process he almest 
invariably returned to the sitting-room, one arm in his coat 
and the other waving wildly about in search of its armhole, 
while he delivered some all-but-forgotten message or asked 
the repetition of some only half-remembered mandate. 

Julietta could recall now when that leaf must have been 
sacrificed. At the dinner-table she had asked her father to 
stop in at the jeweler’s as he came home and bring the 
dining-room clock that had been repaired. And, of course, 
when that struggle with his overcoat was at its wildest he 
had come back clear to the dining-room door and asked 
her what it was that she wanted him to bring. 


ZO Julietta bent resentfully and picked up the fallen leaf. 
This was the second to be sacrificed within a fortnight. 
There were only eleven leaves left. Her father and brothers 
made fun of her ‘‘sprouting walking-stick,’”’ as they called 
the poor, sparse rubber tree. It was nothing to them 
whether or not she had leaves on her plant. What they cared 
about was their own perfect ease: their comfortable beds, 
their three hot meals a day, their clothes kept in perfect 
repair, their unchallenged right to fill the home with pipe- 
smoke. The rubber plant was one of her few, one of her 
very few, indulgences. But they had no respect for it. It 
never seemed to occur to them that she could desire any hap- 
piness in life beyond the happiness of ministering to them. 

They pretended that they did not know why she couldn’t 
keep a servant. Julietta knew. They were always averring 
their willingness to pay a servant any wages in reason. As 
if wages could hire any woman to work as Julietta worked. 
Yet they were not appreciative. When they came home 
night after night, and found her ‘‘worn to a frazzle,” they 
were not sympathetic. They said: ‘‘Why do you do it?” 
And they reiterated their belief that, if Julietta could not 
get for five dollars a week a servant to her liking, then in 
their opinion it would be well to pay ten. 

“And she’d eat and waste ten more. A thousand dollars 
a year for a hired girl who would never do one thing really 
right. I’d rather have the thousand if you please.” 


. e 


They tried to explain to her that what they wanted to 
pay the thousand for was her freedom from fret. But 
Julietta said she would fret herself to death if she knew 
that so much money was being paid out ‘‘for next to noth- 
ing.”” So they gave it up and let Julietta have what they 
were pleased to call her own way. 

Her own way, indeed! Julietta wondered if ever in her 
life she had had it. Their mother died when Julietta was 
seventeen; died after a long illness during which she spent 
hours out of every day telling Julietta what to do for 
her father and the boys. It was the talk of the village 
how faithful to her charge Julietta had been. Everybody, 
Julietta reflected, seemed more conscious of her devotion 
than the three men who were its beneficiaries. 


ZO Their village wasa suburb of abig city. It wasa very 
big village now, and supported a good many thriving busi- 
nesses. Many of the residents were wealthy, and nearly 
all of them were well-to-do. Julietta’s father was in the 
real-estate business: he handled a great deal of neighboring 
property on commission; he bought and sold a little of 
it for himself on speculation; and he loaned money on 
improved property and money wherewith to build. One of 
his sons was in business with him; the other was owner of 
the village drug store. The people whose entire orbits were 
within the village formed social circles more or less com- 
pletely apart from the circles of those who were commuters. 
This incensed Julietta. 

There was a rich commuter who was in the real-estate 
business in the city. He sold more expensive property than 
her father sold, and negotiated larger loans. But the differ- 
ence was one only of degree. Yet that man’s womenfolks 
disregarded Julietta in much the same way that they disre- 
garded the depot hackman’s daughter. They made life diffi- 
cult for her in other ways too. They and others of their 
kind had worked havoc with the cost of living. They out- 
bid the villagers in the matter of eggs and chickens and 
other food products of the country roundabout; they 
absorbed at more than city wages all the available ‘‘help”’; 
and in a hundred other ways they complicated the problem 
of domestic management in the village without doing any- 
thing appreciable to add to the enjoyability of life. Or, 
at least, so Julietta thought. Her father and brothers were 
satisfied. For if they had to pay more for chickens they 
were also able to charge more for shore property and for 
the filling of prescriptions. But there again was the selfish 
‘“‘man of it.”” They seemed to think that if they paid the 
bills and gave Julietta ten dollars a week for herself she 
ought to be satisfied. Ten dollars a week for her very life- 
blood! And what good to her, anyway, was even the ten 
dollars? She couldn’t go into town toa concert or a matinée 
once ina blue moon because mealtimes came so close together. 
And when you’re never more than an hour or so at a time 
out of the kitchen you don’t need many nice clothes. 

Julietta’s revolt against the tyranny of her estate was 
continual. It was practically unremitting in her mind, and 
it was seldom absent from her expression. Her manner was 
one of protestation; her speech was sharp and hurried and 
gave one to understand that she did not allow herself leisure 

(Page 11) 


to loiter, and that she had no time to humor the leisurely 
propensities of others. 

People were careful how they intruded upon Julietta: so 
careful that she was often embittered to see how little they 
cared whether her scant leisure was enlivened or not. 


HE doorbell rang. Julietta laid down the rubber-plant 

leaf and went to the door. A man with an express pack- 
age was there. He said the package was for Julietta, and 
he presented his book for her to sign. 

When he was gone Julietta carried the box into the house 
and through to the kitchen. She was so pleasurably excited 
that she forgot to remind the expressman that he should 
have come to the back door. 

The sender’s address on the box told her that it was from 
her cousin in the city. Julietta wondered what had ‘‘come 
over”’ her cousin all of a sudden. The cousin was not given 
to making unexpected gifts. The shape of this box indi- 
cated a picture. A chisel soon solved the mystery. It was 
a picture. Julietta looked at it resentfully; her disappoint- 
ment was keen, but she was suffering something more than 
mere disappointment. Her cousin had never selected that 
picture with a view to giving Julietta pleasure—never! 
Julietta’s lips tightened. The picture was a cast-off, and had 
been shipped to her to get rid of it. Her first impulse was to 
nail on again the boards she had pried off, and return the 
box with a chill note saying that she was sure a mistake 
had been made. Then she caught sight of a note. It read: 

Dear Julietta: In our Club we had an art lecture last month. It 
was about a French painter, Millet, and was very interesting. One 
of his best pictures is called ‘‘The Gleaners.” He only got $400 for 
it. But the last time it was sold it was bought for the French 
Government for $60,000. I don’t quite see why it’s so great, but 
it seems it is. I bought this fine copy of it for our sitting-room— 
it’s all in browns, you know—but Geoffrey won’t haveit. He says it 
gives him the backache. So I thought I’d send it to you. Maybe 
you won’t like it either. If you don’t just keep it to give for a 
wedding present. I would have, only so many of my friends have 
seen it in my house. 

I hope you’re well. You must come and see us soon. 

With love from Geoffrey and me to all of you, 

Ever your affectionate cousin, ALVA. 

ZO Julietta did not like Geoffrey. He had money and 
he was patronizing. Undoubtedly he had told Alva to ship 
the offending picture out to Julietta; he considered that 
one in her position ought to be grateful for any favor. 
Julietta was not grateful. Geoffrey need not suppose that 
because she worked so hard she had no spirit. She would 
show him a thing or two! 

She shoved the box with the offending picture under the 
kitchen table and went into the sitting-room to write a note. 

But just then the washerwoman’s children came for the 
bundle of soiled clothes. Their ‘‘wagon” was the much- 
battered wicker baby-carriage which had seen hard service 
before it descended to their humble ownership; and it 
had been crib and conveyance for six babies since, besides 
doing innumerable duties in the way of bringing home free 
kindling and expensive pails of coal, and carrying to their 
destination piles of spick-and-span clothes. 
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Julietta left the children in the back entry while she went 
to get the laundry-bag. 

“You tell your mother,” she charged the little girl when 
giving her the bag, “‘that I find it very expensive paying by 
the dozen. It counts up to more than having a woman 
by the day.” 

“My ma can’t go out by the day very well. There’s no 
one to get dinner for us or to mind the baby,”’ the little girl 
replied. 

‘I don’t want her to come here—it makes too much mess 
and bother. But you tell her that I’ve figured it all out— 
soap and starch and bluing, and fire for ironing, and all—and 
I say she’s charging too much!”’ 

“‘She’s cheaper than the laundry,”’ the little girl defended. 

“She has to be or she wouldn’t get any work,’’ Julietta 
reminded. 

“And her work is better. She don’t put nothin’ in the 
clo’es to rot ’em,”’ the boy declared. 

Julietta looked sternly at these forward children. 

“You tell your mother I want her to come around and 
see me the first time she gets a chance,’”’ she said—and 
closed the kitchen door. 


“Z@Z When she went back to her note the mood for it was 
gone; her irritation with Geoffrey had given place to her 
irritation with Mrs. Mears. : 

She was sorry about the note; sundry scathing phrases 
she had been all ready to set down when those Mears 
children came had quite escaped her. In the hope of 
remembering what they were she went back to the kitchen, 
dragged the box out from under the table, and looked 
again at the offending picture, read again the offensive 
note. 

The picture was beautifully framed in a brown wood the 
exact tone of the photograph itself. The frame was severely 
plain, but the grain of the walnut was exquisite, and its satin 
finish gave it what Julietta called ‘‘an air.’’ She had often 
admired the Braun Clement prints she saw in picture-shop 
windows and on the walls of some of the houses of her most 
tasteful friends; she knew that one of these fine French 
photographs of a celebrated picture was considered more 
elegant than a mediocre “original” in a gilt frame; she had 
even gone so far as to think she would buy one some day— 
not for this home which she could never hope to have to her 
liking, but if ever she had the joy of furnishing one to her own 
taste. (The possible man who might live in Julietta’s house 
was an absolutely tractable man who would intrude no 
dreams of his own long cherishing into her scheme of things. 
He had nothing in common with the three men Julietta 
knew best of all; nothing in common with a man like 
Geoffrey, who could venture to order a picture out of his 
house because he said it made his back ache.) 

Julietta looked admiringly at that French walnut frame. 
In her mind’s eye she could see it with the bent gleaners 
removed and a “Girl With the Muff”’ in their place. 

She decided not to return the picture. But in order to 
keep it and her self-respect she must think up something 
to say to Alva which would make Alva “feel like a chump” 
for having given it away. This idea interested Julietta more 
than the other had done. She took the picture out of its 
packing and carried it into the sitting-room. 

Sixty thousand dollars! Julietta wished she knew some- 
thing about why so vast a sum should have been paid for 
this unattractive picture of three peasant women ina stubbly 
field. Such coarse, clodlike women too. She studied them 
intently but unavailingly, except that they made the muscles 
of her back ache too. 

Julietta had always heard the French characterized as 
light, pleasure-loving, worshipful of beauty. Why was this 
picture so precious to them? 


ATHER and Frank and Steve viewed the picture with 

interest in the light of Alva’s letter, but without being 
able to hazard even a good guess as to why it was so highly 
regarded. 

“You can’t tell anything from a photograph,” Frank 
reminded. ‘In the original the colors may be gorgeous— 
or something like that.” 

Father was concerned with the rise in value. 

“From four hundred dollars to sixty thousand is some 
rise,” he said. ‘‘I wonder how long it took to make the 
jump. 

Julietta knew vaguely that Millet was not a great while 
dead; she thought the jump in value must have been 
within a few years. 

“I’ve seen it happen over and over again,’’ Father went 
on; ‘‘a man gets ahold of a piece of property that ought 
by all the signs to be a good investment. And he holds it 
for years, paying taxes, and sells it for about what it cost 
him. Two years later, or so, the fellow that bought it 
trebles his money.” 

Steve went back to his drug store as soon as he had eaten 
his supper; but the other three sat around and looked at 
the picture, and studied it as if it were some peculiarly 
fascinating puzzle. And talk of one thing led to talk of 
another in a more animated discussion than had enlivened 
this household for many months before. It was ten o'clock 
and Steve was back again before anybody realized that the 
evening had flown. 


ZOZF Steve's store was the grand clearing-house for village 
information. Everybody in the suburb went there with 
more or less frequency. <A notice posted in the drug store 
was the favorite method of communication with the public. 
People might or might not read the Lost and Found or the 
Help Wanted or the House to Rent columns of the city 
dailies, and they might but probably would not read the 
Shore Suburban News; but they were sure to read a notice 
that was posted in the drug store. 

Steve had, of course, a speaking acquaintance with every 
one in the village; and he had a fund of knowledge about 
most every one far beyond what it would have been com- 
fortable for them to realize. But while he knew a great 
many things about the people in the village the last of all 
kinds of information to percolate to the drug store was infor- 
mation about the villagers’ artistic tastes. So Steve wrote 
a notice: 

WANTED TO KNOw—Something about the French artist Millet, 
and especially about his picture called ‘“‘The Gleaners.’”’ Any one 
who happens to know will confer a favor by speaking to the 
Proprietor. 

From a little after seven, when the notice was posted— 
* 9 near the cigar case and the candy counter in the front 
of the store—till past nine it was read many times, but 
without other result than that some who felt on pretty free 


terms with ‘‘the Proprietor’’ ventured to “kid” him about 
his new interest in art. 

“‘Got a girl, Steve?”’ they teased. ‘‘Does she make you 
answer questions about what’s-his-name?”’ 

Steve reiterated that he was seeking the information for 
some one else. Some of the village wags believed him and 
some didn’t. 

At about nine-thirty an Interurban trolley-car stopped at 
the drug-store door (one of the uses of the drug store was as 
a trolley waiting-room) and a man got off. He stepped to 
cigar case to make a purchase, and the notice caught 

is eye. 

Steve had waited on him. He knew as little about this 
man as about anybody in the village. Practically the sum of 
his knowledge was that the gentleman’s name was Sheppard; 
that he had come to the suburb about two months ago 
from nobody knew where; and that he was living in the 
little stone house owned by the Hansons, out beyond the 
ravine. The Hansons had gone abroad in the spring; their 
house was rented for the summer by a Southern family, and 
in September, immediately after the Southerners left, this 
Mr. Sheppard came. He had a Japanese servant who was 
housekeeper and valet, but who fraternized not at all with 
the other servants of the village nor with the tradespeople. 
Therefore not much was known of Mr. Sheppard, who 
escaped being considered ‘‘mysterious’”’ only because his 
manner was so frank and so apparently free that hardly any 
one realized how little about himself he ever revealed. 

“Interested in art, Mr. Grier?’’ he asked when he had 
finished reading the notice. 

Steve smiled. ‘‘I guess you’d hardly call it that,’’ he 
said; ‘‘but I’d like to know a little about that particular 
picture and why it cost sixty thousand dollars.” 

“Did it?”’ Mr. Sheppard asked. ‘‘I didn’t know. I’ve 
seen it.” 

“The real one?” 

“Yes; in the Louvre.” 

“Ts it very wonderful?”’ 

“‘It is—why, to tell you the truth, I don’t know much 
more about it than you do, except that I can remember just 
how it looks. The yellow stubble, the bent figures, the 
sunburnt hands and faces of the women, the blistering heat 
of the sun, which the picture makes one feel as if he were 
out under it—all come back to me very vividly now that 
you remind me of the painting. But I don’t believe I know 
much more about it than that it is considered a great 
canvas. I'll tell you what I’ll do, though. Mr. Hanson’s 
library is a very good one, I’m finding. He isanappreciator 
of art. I’ll look the books over when I go home, and if 
there’s anything about Millet 1’ll bring it down to you in 
the morning.” 


LOZ ‘I wonder who he is and what he does,” Frank said 
when Steve had recounted his talk with Mr. Sheppard. 

Steve admitted his inability to guess. ‘‘He seems to be 
an awfully nice, human sort of a chap—nothing queer or 
freakish about him. I guess it’s no sign that because a 
man doesn’t tell all his business to a bunch of gossips like 
there are in this village there’s anything the matter with 
him. Looks to me like a good proof of his intelligence.” 

Julietta was beginning to be quite excited. She had for- 
gotten all about the rubber plant when she lay down to 
sleep that night, and all about the excessive charges of 
Mrs. Mears. She could hardly wait for the morrow and 
what developments it might bring. 

When Steve came home for dinner the next day he 
brought a book and a message. 

‘‘Mr. Sheppard found a book that tells about the pic- 
ture,” he announced, handing the book to Julietta; ‘‘and 
he said he had sat up nearly all night reading it. I told him 
how we came to be so interested. And he said that he 
certainly was obliged to Alva for sending us the picture.” 

‘‘ He was obliged ?’’ echoed Julietta. ‘‘I wonder why.” 

‘‘Maybe he'll tell you when you take back the book,” 
Steve ventured. 


IV 


S SOON as she had hurried the dinner dishes out of the 
way Julietta sat down to make acquaintance with that 
book which the mysterious Mr. Sheppard had stayed awake 
nearly all night to read. It was the ‘‘Life and Letters of 
Jean Francois Millet,’’ and the narrative gripped her almost 
on the first page. Withdrawn into a world far apart from 
her own she was as if veritably in Gruchy on the rugged 
Norman coast; in the little gray stone house, with its 
thatched roof, where the peasant painter was born and 
where his boyhood was lived; in the remarkable family 
group of that simple, Godfearing home where the will of 
the Almighty was the hourly thought of every one, and the 
routine of life was so close to that of patriarchal days in 
Palestine that the Bible seemed like a personal revelation 
to them. 

She toiled in the fields with the boy Frangois while the 
seasons unfolded their wonders to him and he felt himself, 
as he plowed and sowed and reaped, at one with those Bible 
men who were his chief companions—invisible. She fol- 
lowed him through the struggles and the starvation of his 
student life, up to that time in his thirty-fourth year when 
he was beginning to be known for the brilliant coloring and 
marvelous flesh-tints of his pictures, and the French 
Government gave him an order for a painting. The sub- 
ject he chose was “‘ Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert,’’ and 
Millet lavished all his skill on Hagar’s form, intending it to 
be a striking study of the nude. But one evening when the 
picture was almost finished he happened to overhear himself 
discussed by two youths as ‘“‘a man named Millet who never 
paints anything but naked women.”” Then Millet was over- 
come with shame of himself and of his departure from the 
beautiful old ideals of his boyhood. He went home and 
said to his devoted young wife: ‘‘If you consent I will paint 
no more of those pictures. Life will be harder than ever, 
and you will suffer; but I shall be free and able to do what 
I have long dreamt of.’’ To which the brave girl—she 
was only twenty-one and had two babies—replied: ‘‘I am 
ready. Do as you will.” 

From that moment Millet’s back was turned forever on 
success as the world offered it to him if he would gratify its 
tastes. He took his little family to Barbizon on the edge 
of the Forest of Fontainebleau on one hand and of the great 
plain of La Biére on the other. There life was indeed hard 
and sorrows were many; but there Millet was free to do 
what he had ‘‘long dreamt of’’; and there, far exceeding 
his fondest dreams, he wrought not only immortal beauty 
but also a new era in art. 

Finally Julietta came to ‘‘The Gleaners’’; to the letter 
to Rousseau in which Millet first mentioned it, saying: 


a aaa) 

I am working like a slave to get my picture of ‘‘The Gleaners” 
done intime. I really do not know what will be the result of all the 
trouble that I have taken. There are days when [L feel as if this 
unhappy picture had no meaning. If only it does not turn out too 
disgraceful! : Headaches, big and little, have attacked me 
during the last month with such violence that I have scarcely been 
able to work for a quarter of an hour at a time. 


She read with what scoffing and abuse the noble picture 
was received, and how Millet had replied to it: ‘‘They may 
do their worst! I stand firm. They may call me a painter 
of ugliness, a detractor of my race; but let no one think 
they can force me to beautify peasant types. I would 
rather say nothing than express myself feebly.”’ 

Thanks to the outcry of the visionless he got only two 
thousand francs for his picture. Julietta wondered why 
the picture was considered so “dangerous’’ that many peo- 
ple had protested against its exhibition and declared that 
Millet was trying to stir up another Revolution. 

She had to admit that she was not very sure just what 
“‘sleaners”’ really were. She had a hazy idea, of course, but 
it was very hazy. The only definite things with which she 
could connect any of her vague impressions about gleaners 
were sermons and Sunday-school lessons dealing with Ruth. 
Julietta thought she would look it up. 

She got the Bible and reread the story of Naomi and her 
daughter-in-law. Julietta thought she knew it by heart, 
she had heard it so often reiterated; but this was the first 
time she had ever read it searchingly. Ruth was a gleaner; 
she left the land of her birth and went to Judea, where, 
according to a provision of the Lord, a woman might earn 
her bread in the sweat of her brow, and need not, as in 
Moab, beg the bitter bread of dependence. For in Israel 
the husbandman was commanded: 


When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and hast 
forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it: it 
shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow: 
that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the work of thine hands. 
. . . And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the 
land of Egypt: therefore I command thee to do this thing. 


ZOF Julietta read’ it over several times; then she looked 
intently at the picture which was beginning to mean so 
much to her. She got up and went and stood close to it that 
she might satisfy herself the better about some details. Her 
glance roved from the farmer’s great stacks in the back- 
ground to the few wisps each of the three gleaning women 
held in her hand; she compared the farmer on horseback, 
like a general directing the movements of his men, with the 
bent women in the foreground, their eyes searching among 
the stubble for grains of wheat, their hands outstretched 
in eagerness to seize the tiniest particle that might be trans- 
muted into sustenance. Julietta had learned that the 
painter believed in the sweetness of that bread which has 
been earned in toil; she knew this picture could not be, as 
some had ignorantly interpreted it, a protest against the 
grim necessity of labor. What then? A plea for fields not 
too clean-picked ? 

‘‘T see,” commented Father at the supper-table that 
evening, ‘‘that our neighbor, the big clothing manufacturer, 
is going to give the money for an Erring Women’s Refuge.” 

“He can afford to—without missing it,’’ declared Frank. 

Julietta’s eyes flashed fire. ‘‘ His half-starved employees 
are giving it,’’ she cried. ‘‘And they do miss it!” 

She tried to tell them why the Millet book had probably 
kept Mr. Sheppard awake all night, but she could not feel 
at all sure that she was making herself intelligible. 

But when, late the next afternoon, Mrs. Mears herself 
came, trundling home the big bundle of clean clothes, and 
began to explain about her charges, Julietta cut short her 
offer to reduce them by saying: 

“‘Indeed, no, Mrs. Mears. I was’ wrong—very wrong. 
What I’ve been thinking is that as you do so much more 
careful work than the laundry does you ought to get more 
than they get. At least I hope you’ll let me for the present 
pay you just as much.” 

Mrs. Mears received this announcement with a burst of 
grateful tears. 

* you could know, Miss Julietta, what this means to 
me! 


Vv 


TEVE carried the Millet book back to his store and 
waited for Mr. Sheppard to come in, homeward-bound. 
Julietta thought Steve should have taken the book to Mr. 
Sheppard’s house. But Steve was afraid that it would look 
as if he were trying to force acquaintance. He might have 
sent it by his errand-boy, but he didn’t. 

The truth was Steve was hoping for a chance to talk with 
Mr. Sheppard; to tell him how much Julietta had enjoyed 
the book; and perhaps to hear a little more of why Mr. 
Sheppard had been so interested in it. 

Steve had not read the book; he had little time for read- 
ing, and it was all he could do to keep up with the daily 
papers, the Druggist’s News and a few magazines. He was 
far from being sure that he understood what Julietta tried 
to tell about the book. But there was one thing that was 
unmistakable: Julietta had got something out of the pic- 
ture or the book, or both, that was clarifying life at home 
in much the same magic way that Steve sometimes clarified 
turgid and muddy liquids by dropping in 

Mr. Sheppard seemed much interested when Steve told 
him how grateful his sister was for the loan of the book. 

‘‘Whatever it was that she wanted to find out about that 
picture she seems to have got it all right,’’ Steve said. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” Mr. Sheppard declared. ‘‘If it 
helped her as much as it has helped me it is a wonderful 
book for sure. Does your sister paint?’’ 

The question almost startled Steve. 

“‘No; oh, no!”’ he said; ‘“‘she doesn’t do anything like 
that.” 

Mr. Sheppard laughed. ‘‘ You seem quite shocked at the 
idea,’’ he observed. ‘‘ But so many young ladies nowadays 
paint, or stamp leather, or hammer brass, or—or—do 
something, you know. It seems quite the thing.” 

‘‘Julietta keeps house,’’ Steve explained. ‘‘She has 
kept house since she was seventeen. I guess she never 
had time to learn much about art.”’ 

On hearing this Mr. Sheppard felt more interested than 
before. He had been seeing the druggist’s young lady 
sister in his mind’s eye, imagining her as one of the village 
types he had seen on the stage oftener than anywhere else. 
He had been amusedly sure that she painted china or 
lampshades; that she belonged to a whist club; was her 
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the Dutch coast, had a dangerous ledge of 

rocks that proved the graveyard of many a 
vessel sailing that turbulent sea. On the island 
lived a group of men who, as each vessel was 
wrecked, murdered those of the crew who escaped, 
and looted the vessel. The Government of the 
Netherlands decided to exterminate the island 


AN ISLAND in the North Sea, five miles from 


_pirates, and King William I picked out a young 


lawyer who had just begun his practice at The 
Hague. 

‘‘T want you to clean up that island,” was the 
Royal order to the young attorney. It was a 
formidable job for a young man of twenty. By 
Royal proclamation he was made Mayor of the 
island, and within a year, acourt of law being 
established, the young attorney was appointed 
Judge. And, in that dual capacity, the island was 
“cleaned up.” 

The young man now decided to settle on the 
island, and began to look around for a home. 
But it was a gruesome place. Barren of tree or 
living green of any kind it was much as if a man 
had been exiled to Siberia. Still, argued the 
young Mayor, an ugly place is only ugly because 
it is not beautiful. And beautiful, he determined, 
should this island be. 

One day the young Mayor-Judge called together 
his Council. ‘‘We must have trees,’’ he said; 
“we can make this island a spot of beauty if we 
will.” But the practical seafaring men demurred; 
the little money they had was needed for matters 
far more urgent than trees. 

“‘Very well,” was the Mayor’s decision—and 
little they guessed what the words were destined 
to mean—‘'I will do it myself.” And that spring 
he planted one hundred trees: the first the island 
had ever seen. 

“‘Too cold,” said the islanders; ‘“‘the severe 
north winds and storms will kill them all.” 

““Then I will plant more,” said the unperturbed 
Mayor. And for the fifty years that he lived on 
the island he did so. One hundred trees each 
year he planted; and, meanwhile, he deeded land 
to the island government, which he turned into 
public squares and parks. And there each spring 
he planted thousands of young shrubs and plants. 


OISTENED by the salt mist of the sea the 

trees did not wither but grew prodigiously. In 
all that expanse of turbulent sea—and only those 
who have seen the North Sea ina storm know how 
turbulent it can be—there was not a foot of 
ground for miles around on which the birds of 
that clime, storm-driven across the water-waste, 
could rest in their flight. Thousands of dead birds 
covered the surface of the sea. 

Then one day the trees had grown large enough 
to look over the sea, and, spent and driven, the 
first birds came and rested in their leafy shelter. 
And others came and found protection, and their 
gratitude gave vent in song. Within a few years 
so many birds found the trees in their new island 
home that they attracted the attention not only 
of the native islanders but also of the people on 
the shore five miles distant, and it was not long 
before the island became famous as the home of 
the rarest and most beautiful birds. 

Then the Royal yacht, with the King and Queen 
on board, dropped anchor one day, and the Royal 
visitors came to see the island and the birds of 
which they had heard. Forthwith went the fame 
of ‘‘ The Island of Birds,’ asit became known. And 
so grateful were the birds for their resting-place 
that they chose one end of the island as a special 
spot for the laying of their eggs and the raising of 
their young, and they fairly peopled it. It was 
not long before ornithologists from various parts 
of the world came to ‘‘Eggland,’’ as the island 
point came to be known, to see the marvelous 
sight, not of thousands of bird eggs, but literally 
of hundreds of thousands: some even carried the 
number of eggs into the million. 

A pair of storm-driven nightingales had now 
found the island and mated there, and their 
wonderful notes thrilled even the souls of the 
natives; and as dusk fell upon the seabound strip 
of land the women and children would come to 
“the square’’ and hear the evening notes of the 
birds of golden song. The two nightingales soon 
grew into acolony, and within a few years so rich 
was the island in its nightingales that it once 
more changed its name, and over to the Dutch 
coast and throughout the land and over into other 
countries spread the fame of ‘‘The Island of 
Nightingales.”’ 


HE young Mayor-Judge, grown into manhood, 

had meantime kept on planting his one hundred 
trees a year, setting out his shrubbery and plants, 
and the green verdure now beautifully shaded the 
quaint narrow streets, and cool lanes and wooded 
roads were now where once were only barren and 
sun-baked wastes. Artists began to hear of the 
place and brought their canvases, and on the walls 
of hundreds of homes throughout the world hang 
today bits of the beautiful lanes and wooded spots 
of ‘“‘The Island of Nightingales.”” An American 
artist takes his pupils there almost annually, and 
“In all the world today,” he says to his students, 
as they exclaim at the natural cool restfulness of 
the island, “there is not a more beautiful place 
than this.”’ 

The trees are now majestic in their height of 
forty and fifty feet; for it is nearly a hundred 
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years since the young attorney went to the island 
and planted the first tree, and the churchyard 
where he lies is a bower of cool green, with the 
trees that he planted dropping their moisture on 
the lichen-covered stone on his grave. 
This much did one mando. But he did more. 
After he had béen on the barren island two 
years he went to the mainland one day, and came 
back bringing with him a bride. It was a bleak 
place for a bridal home, but the young wife had 
the qualities of the husband. ‘‘ While you raise 
your trees,’’ she said, ‘‘I will raise our children.” 
And within a score of years the young bride sent 
thirteen happy-faced, well-brought-up children 
over that island, and there was reared a home 
such as is given to few children. “It was such a 
home,”’ said one of the men who subsequently 
married a daughter of that home, “that once you 
had been in it you felt you must be of it, and that 
if you couldn’t marry one of the daughters you 
would have been glad to have married the cook.”’ 
One day when the children had grown to man’s 
and woman’s estate the mother called them all 
together and said to them: ‘I want to tell you 
the story of your father and this island”; and she 
told them the simple story that is written here. 
“‘And now,” she said to them, “as you go out 
into the world I want each of you to take with you 
the spirit of your father’s work, and, each in your 
own way and place, to do as he has done; make 
you the world a bit more beautiful or better 
because you have been in it. That is your 
mother’s message to you.” 


HE first son to leave that island home went 

with a band of hardy men and journeyed to 
South Africa, where they settled and became 
known as ‘“‘The Boers.” Tirelessly they worked 
at the colony until towns and cities sprang up and 
a new nation came into being: the Transvaal 
Republic. The son became Secretary of State of 
the new country, and today the United States of 
South Africa bears tribute, in part, to the mother’s 
message to ‘‘make the world a bit more beautiful 
or better.” 

The second son left home for the Dutch main- 
land, where he entered a small pulpit; and when 
he had finished his work he was mourned by King 
and peasant as one of the leading clergymen of 
his time and people. 

A third son at the risk of his own safety plunged 
into the boiling surf on one of those nights of 
terror so common to that coast, rescued a half- 
dead sailor, carried him to his father’s house, and 
brought him back to a life of usefulness that gave 
to the world that’information of the dead cities 
of the past which is today a record of imperish- 
able value. For the half-drowned sailor was 
Heinrich Schliemann, who afterward became the 
famous explorer of the dead cities of Troy. 

The first daughter now left the island nest, and 
to her inspiration her husband, when life came to 
a close for him, left, as she bade him, a shelf of 
books of philosophy which today are among the 
standard books of their class of the land. The 
second daughter worked beside her husband until 
she brought him, as she had her brother, to be 
regarded as one of the ablest preachers of his land, 
speaking for more than forty years—and still 
speaking—the message of man’s betterment. 
Another daughter left the homestead, so to inspire 
and leave her impress upon the man of her heart 
that when, during the last years of her life, she 
was destined to severe and helpless invalidism, her 
husband gave to their friends an example of such 
tender and beautiful solicitude of husband for 
wife that made better every man who saw the 
never-ending ministrations of his hand and heart. 

To another son it was given to sit wisely in the 
councils of his land; another followed in the foot- 
steps of his father inthe law. Another daughter 
ministered unto and made a home for one whose 
eyes could see not, refusing marriage for duty. 

So they went out into the world, the girls and 
boys of that island home, each carrying the story 
of their father’s simple but beautiful work and the 
remembrance of their mother’s message. Not one 
went out from that home but did his or her work 
in the world: some greater, some smaller, but each 
leaving behind ‘‘the traces of a life well spent.” 


ND, as all good work is immortal and never 
ends, so today all over the world goes on the 
work of this one man and one woman, who lived 
on that little Dutch island and changed it from a 
spot of rocky barrenness to a bower of green 
verdure and a home for the birds and the song of 
the nightingale. The grandchildren are now the 
generation of workers, and to the four farthermost 
corners of the globe have they gone—some to the 
far East Indies; others to Africa; still others to 
our own land of America. But each has tried, in 
his or her smaller or larger way, according to the 
talents given, to carry out the message of that 
afternoon, or to tell the story of the grandfather's 
work, just as here. That it may bear still further 
fruit it is now told to the largest single audience, 
in print, that perhaps the world has to offer, by 
his grandson, who, as editor of this magazine, 
has always remembered, even though it may not 
always have been given to him to carry it out, his 
grandmother’s message: 
‘*Make you the world a bit more beautiful or 
better because you have been in it.” 
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The Photograph on His Wall 


The Story of a Girl and a Strange House 
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MILY drove slowly, peering anxiously ahead into the 
circle of blackness that was shutting in closer and 
closer about her car. Already it nearly brushed the 
headlights. She felt weakly, abjectly afraid. It had seemed 
such a simple matter to prolong her call at her sister’s 
country house into supper, to be followed by a pleasant, 
moonlit drive home through the early autumn a a 
brief ten miles over the best roads in the State. She often 
contrived such expeditions when Fred was to stay late at 
the office. Without him dinner at home at the bigtable with 
its punctilious service was so lonely. 

The insistent, near clanging of a gong made her impul- 
sively bear far to the right. An instant later a trolley-car 
swept by, its great searchlight throwing a thin pencil of 
radiance into the dark, its lesser lamps dim, tiny stars in a 
moving mass. Emily drew her breath sharply. This was 
too dangerous. Whatever the cause of the strange obscurity 
into which she had been driving for the last quarter-hour 
she must find refuge from it, must get the machine into 
safety. But where was she? When she had first noticed 
the thickening of the air—the curious, pungent, burning 
smell of it, the weight of it within her nostrils—she had been 
following the great Westchester road that runs unswerving 
from city to city, marked by its car line and its long-drawn 
chain of lights. Suddenly the blackness had fallen about 
her; the lights had gone or turned to isolated, white sources 
ofan almost palpable glory. If, as seemed probable, she had 
taken a side turn, following some branching track of car 
rails, she might already be a mile out of her way. If she had 
kept to the road she perhaps was now in one of its long 
interurban stretches between woods and marsh. In all her 
sheltered life she had never felt so alone. 


OZ She inched along, watching the way ahead, where the 
ground showed vaguely under her big lamps—an oiled road, 
it seemed, with a glimpse of gleaming track if she swung too 
far to the left. Another car might rush down upon her at 
any moment. Wait, here was a street lamp, and below it a 
curving line of curb. She followed this around the corner at 
asnail’s pace. Here at least she was clear of the trolley line. 
Another six feet, and suddenly her engine ceased to respond. 
She tested the gasoline, the battery; to her superficial search 
all seemed right. She could only surmise that her awkward 
handling in the slow-moving moments just past had injured 
some part of that intricate mechanism which she had never 
even tried to understand. At all events, as she told herself, 
it was now plain that she must leave the machine and explore 
for help. 

She swung down, and at two paces from the step felt 
herself deep in the smoky haze. Turning, she could just 
make out behind her the heavy mass of the car silhouetted 
against the halo of its lights. With outstretched arms 
she groped before her in fear of striking an obstacle. Her 
hand grazed another hand, also feeling through the dark 
uncertainly. 

“Oh!” cried a woman's voice. “Who are you? Help me 
to get back to Baby.” 

“T can’t,” Emily faltered. ‘‘I’m quite lost. What town 
is this?” 

“T do know that,” answered the voice—young, Emily 
noted, with now a laughing undernote. ‘This is Lincolnville, 
and we're on Warren Street. When I can find it | live in the 
second house here from the corner of Broadway. I ran out 
with a letter and left Baby asleep, and now I can’t get back. 
I've made three utter failures at finding our own front path. 
Last time I tried hit-or-miss for our house and ran into the 
grape-trellis next door. And when I made for home from 
there I landed back in the street. Did you come in that 
auto?” 

While she talked they had aimlessly moved forward 
together within sight of the headlights. 

“It's broken down,” Emily explained. ‘I was driving 
alone. I must get word somehow to my husband to come 
for me. What is the matter with your town tonight?” she 
added, with a trace of impatience. 

“Only our bog-fire. Every fall some of the peat-bogs 
around here get to burning. This year we’ve one each side, 
and tonight’s the worst ever. There’s a thick mist and no 
wind; so the smoke’s settled down like a blanket. I must 
get home right away,” she went On nervously. “‘ Baby’ll 
be waking. Look, you help me find my house and I'll help 
you reach your husband. We have a telephone.” 

She hardly noticed Emily’s thanks in the swift planning 
of a campaign. 

“Here’s the curb. The corner light’s close behind us. 
Give me your hand and we'll walk ahead a little.”’ 


ZO Emily, drawing off her heavy gauntlets, thrust them 
into her coat pocket, and straightway she felt the woman's 
hand slipped into hers. She recognized the rasp of a 
needle-roughened forefinger, the heavy smoothness of a 
wedding-ring. 

“There! About here there’s a tree near the edge of the 
lawn. Glorious! I’ve found it—our big chestnut. Now 
keep my hand and shuffle on two steps down the sidewalk. 
I'm still touching my tree. So. Don’t let go of me; but 
reach down your other hand and see if you feel a front path.” 

Emily obeyed as ina dream; the hard little fingers in her 
own were firm with purpose. She groped through the damp, 
short grass. 

“Here is a path!” she cried; and at once the woman 
stooped beside her to make sure. 

““Now take about six long strides. Mind the step— 
another—three, four, and here we are.” 

Emily heard the skillful fitting of a key in the lock, and 
felt herself led into a space which instantly leaped into the 
brilliance of electric light. 

““There’s the telephone in the living-room. Of course 
you’re welcome to use it.”’ 

Emily a trifle breathlessly called her husband’s. office. 
She was still newly enough a wife to enjoy the small excite- 
ment of unexpected speech with Fred. It added its zest to 
the adventure. 





“This is Mrs. Moulton. Oh, Fred, I’m in Lincolnville— 
yes, Lincolnville, Warren Street, second house from Broad- 
way. My car’s broken down, and there’s a bog-fire, and I 
can’t see to get home. Yes, I’m safe enough now. I’mina 
house—Mrs.— Mrs. x 

She turned to the other woman, who sat near trying not 
to listen. 

‘“Mrs. Morris Prendergast,’’ she supplied, in answer to 
an appealing glance. 

“Mrs. Prendergast’s,” Emily continued. ‘‘And I think 
she’ll let me wait here. Can’t you come in the runabout 
with Jerry—do you hear me better now?—Jerry—the 
chauffeur—and let him look after my car? Oh, I know 
you'll find me—yes—yes, dear. You've the address? 
Prendergast, Warren Street—yes, dear—yes. Good-by.” 

Blushing a little she put aside the telephone, and for the 
first time consciously noticed her surroundings: a typical 
suburban room, Philistine in its bead curtain and ornate 
furniture redeemed in part by a few good reproductions, a 
fine rug or two. 

Mrs. Prendergast was flying about with enthusiastic 
hospitality. She pulled forward a huge Morris-chair, whose 
legs were carven Cupids and whose back was a heart. 

“Do take off your wraps, Mrs. Moulton—is that the 
name? I know that veil half over your face must bother 
you. You’resure you’d rather keep it on? And your cloak? 
At least you'll sit here where the light won’t shine in your 
eyes? Oh, there’s Baby crying. Will you excuse me a 
moment while I go to him?” 





ZOZ? Emily let herself sink lazily into the proffered chair. 
It was comfortable. After the terrors of the darkness she felt 
happy in this shelter and in the certainty of Fred’s coming. 
Leaning her head against the padded cushion she gazed 
peacefully, sleepily, before her—and sprang to her feet alert. 
She had looked full into her own face ina large, framed pho- 
tograph on the wall—a personal, intimate likeness, of the 
sort which a sensitive woman gives only to her dearest, a 
likeness with love in the eyes. 

How came it here? She knew the picture well—one of 
several taken in her Senior year at college. She had seen the 
negative of this destroyed after only two prints were made: 
one for her mother, in whose room it always hung, and one 
which at the time she had romantically put aside for the 
unknown prince. She had looked at it this very morning in 
Fred’s dressing-room. Only two prints—but wait! How 
slowly the facts came back after five years. There was a 
third print, intended for her sister; but this she had acci- 
dentally given to a reporter of the college paper, instead of 
the formal cap-and-gown likeness in which she had meant to 
appear among the class officers. She had been able to cor- 
rect the error before its publication, and had at once asked 
the reporter to return the other print. The reporter had 
taken her demand to the editor, a man—they always were 
in coeducational colleges—and he had insisted that the pic- 
ture was mislaid. Most likely, he implied, it had been 
accidentally destroyed. College had ended promptly, and 
she herself had had the illness that was the first hint of 
those two later years of invalidism. So the matter had 
passed from her mind until this moment. Now she must 
find that editor—what was his name? Princeton? Piper? 
No; Prendergast— Morris Prendergast! 

In a flash she saw the man as she remembered him, 
**Don-o’-Dreams” the men had called him, for his knack of 
phrasing odd fancies. Clearly before her fastidious memory 
came, too, his elaborate efforts at politeness, and the fre- 
quent treachery of his thin background of social training, 
which tripped his tongue and embarrassed his movements. 
She was vaguely aware that she had always avoided and 
disapproved of him, had thought him uncouth, secretive, 
insincere. And now he had her picture on his wall, and she 
sat an unwilling guest in his house. 


ZOZP A step on the stair—and Prendergast’s wife came in, 
carrying a large, heavy baby. Hers plainly was not the 
motherhood that exults in a joyous outpouring of abundant 
strength, but that far tenderer motherhood of weakness 
sacrificing itself for the object loved. Though bracing her 
body against it she bent pitifully under her burden. 

“T’ve brought my little son to show you,” she gasped 
proudly, as soon as she had landed him on the rug to blink 
at the lights. 

“Tf you could keep an eye on him I'll heat his nine-o’clock 
bottle now, so that he can get to s:eep before your husband 
comes. Mr. Prendergast ought to be here soon too. He’s 
head reader for ‘Branton’s Magazine,’ and often has to 
work quite late.” 

Mr. Prendergast here! Emily shuddered at the prospect 
before her, for they must have an explanation. Further, 
she must get that picture back, if possible, without Fred’s 
knowing the story. Fred had such alarming possibilities 
of just anger. 

The baby on the rug stirred, and, bending to look down 
into the little face, Emily found in it a minute, ridiculous 
likeness to the older one she recalled. Yes, there was 
Prendergast’s mark: his sleek, lank hair that plastered itself 
to his head; his sallow skin, his furtive, sidelong glance. 

“Baby hasn’t a look of me.” 

The young mother’s voice rang happily as she came in, 
bottle in hand, and gathered the child into a sleepy, gurgling 
heap in her lap. 

‘He's just like his daddy every way,” she added proudly. 
“*T do hope he’ll have his brains.” 

Emily, by firm compulsion, kept her body relaxed and 
quiet in her chair, but she was thinking feverishly, her eyes 
steadfast upon her own pictured face in its strange setting. 
Mrs. Prendergast’s glance followed hers. 

“You're looking at that girl? Isn’t she wonderful? I'd 
like " 

She stopped, with a wistful questioning of Emily’s veil- 
shadowed face. 

“I wonder if you'd let me tell you about her. Of course 
you'll think it queer—but I really don’t know what to do, 
and it does bother me. Of course I can’t say much to Morris, 
and I wouldn't tell any of our friends—but you coming in 
out of the dark this way, and a stranger, why, it seems 
(Page 14) 
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different. And I’ll most likely never see you again—and 
perhaps you’d know what was right.” 

Emily, gathering at last the drift of the nervous sen- 
tences, leaned forward eagerly—opened her lips to check 
the confidence; but the young mother rushed on with 
the impetuosity of one whose strained floodgates of silence 
have given way. 

“She was the girl Morris, my husband, was engaged to 
when he was in college.” 

Emily sat bewildered, helpless, almost nauseated by the 
barefaced falsehood. 

“They were simply devoted. She was very rich, and, of 
course, Morris was poor, but they loved each other too 
much to mind. They didn’t announce it because she was so 
young. They only told her family, and they were so nice to 
Morris. And she gave him that picture of her. You can 
guess how much a girl of her sort would care, for her to give 
a man one like that.” 

Emily could feel the words burning themselves into her 
brain. They came faster than she could formulate their 
denial, even to herself. She engaged to Prendergast! Why, 
she had hardly spoken a dozen words to him in all four 
college years. 

“Then she got sick—some nerve trouble—and went 
abroad for two years; and that was when she wrote him that 
she could never marry him—that she’d never be well enough 
to marry any one. And she begged him to take his freedom 
and not to pain her by writing to her any more; but she 
wanted him to keep her picture for a remembrance of her. 
Morris burned her letter right away, but he knew it all by 
heart. He told me some of it once, and it was lovely.” 


ZOZ With the newcomplications Emily’s mood underwent 
a swift change. She had been indignant at the theft of the 
picture, but this exploitation of her, this deliberate adapting 
of her sickness to the man’s purposes, this endowing her with 
motives and acts undreamed-of drove her into a blind whirl- 
pool of anger. She was lying back now, silent, inactive, in 
the big chair; but she gripped fiercely on its carved arms 
and stared with hot, dilated eyes at the picture which she 
hardly saw. She must hear this romance out, she thought 
confusedly. Then she—or her husband—would know what 
todo. She thrilled with a quick, exulting memory of Fred’s 
physical strength. 

The other wife in the embarrassment of her confidences 
kept eyes and hands busy about the baby as she talked: 

“Of course Morris had to let her go, but he felt it terribly. 
He began to work for Branton’s about then, and came to 
board at our house. Mother and I both felt real sorry for 
him—he looked so sad. We couldn't help noticing that pic- 
ture in his room, too, and then one day when I was dusting 
it he came in and told me the whole story. I hadn't thought 
so much about him until then; but I was young, and it was 
so romantic. He’d come down to our parlor often evenings 
after that, and I’d play for him, and we'd talk about her, 
and at last he wanted me to marry him. He said’’—her 
voice thrilled as if she quoted words at once well remembered 
and sacred—“‘he said of course he couldn’t give me the pas- 
sionate devotion he’d poured forth for her: that would be 
hers forever in return for the love she’d given him; but 
he owned he really did care for me in a nice, settled-down, 
want-to-make-a-home-with-me sort of way. So nearly two 
years ago we got married, and we’ve been real happy. But 
I guess I’m tiring you.” 

She looked up shyly, anxiously. 

Emily, stammering a few indistinct words, was relieved to 
find them accepted as encouragement. 

“Morris told me just who the girl was, of course—only he 
never happened to mention her first name—wasn’t it odd? 
He almost always spoke of her just as ‘Beloved.’ Oh, are 
you cold?” 

Emily forced back her shudder of repulsion. ‘I’m very 
comfortable,”’ she answered hoarsely. ‘‘ Please go on.”’ 

“How rough the smoke makes every one’s voice! Well, 
anyway, about four months ago I saw her sister’s wedding 
in the paper, and she stood up with her. I knew it was the 
same girl because I recognized her father’s name, and she 
only had the one sister. And, of course, Morris’s girl had 
said she could never be anybody’s bride; so I knew she must 
have been the maid-of-honor. Now if she was strong enough 
to go through a big affair like that she must be lots better. 
So here’s what’s bothering me: Won't she be wanting to get 
married herself before long, and wouldn’t it be better for her 
if she knew for sure that Morris was married, so as not to 
build too much on ever getting him back? You see Morris 
never’s told her he was married for fear he’d make her suffer. 
And wouldn’t it be dreadful if she got well wanting him and 
then couldn’t have him?”’ 

Her voice trembled with sympathy at the thought. 

“What makes you think she could want him?”’ Emily 
forced the question through lips stiff with anger. 

“Who wouldn’t who knew Morris?”’ 


OZ There wasa loyalty in the wife’s tone that cut knife- 
like to Emily’s heart and laid bare her pity. How could she 
disturb such trust and faith? Suppose any one were to 
shake her belief in Fred? 

‘Besides, he saw her last winter in town. She was getting 
out of a carriage to go to some party, and was beautiful asa 
vision, Morris said. She was with other people; so she 
waited a minute till they’d gone on ahead, and took Morris’s 
hand in both hersand looked at him and whispered: ‘ Morris! 
Dear, dear Morris!’ Then somebody called her and she 
went in.” 

Emily drew her breath sharply. This was too much. She 
would not stand it another minute. She 

Mrs. Prendergast cuddled her baby closer. He had 
fallen asleep over his bottle. With his lips parted on it, 
the milk oozing from his mouth, he was not lovely; but 
his mother’s face was. She brushed his cheek with an 
infinitely tender finger. 
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Why | Believe in the Little Things ; 


And How They Have Made Successes of My Plays 
By David Belasco 





“T believe in the little things.”’ I inherited this belief 

from my mother. She and my father came from 
London, making the journey across the Isthmus of Panama 
to San Francisco, and joining fortunes with the poor, ambi- 
tious men and women who were seeking fortune in the 
new, picturesque, half-tropical land. I was the first-born, 
coming into the world on a tempestuous night, for the 
rain was falling in torrents, and, the roof of the house in 
which they lodged being defective, the bed on which my 
mother lay was half afloat and more than half drenched by 
the deluge of rain. 

This circumstance, and the crossing of the Isthmus on 
muleback—she the only woman among a company of men 
who were outwardly rude, and yet held her in the same 
reverence as would a Knight of the Holy Grail—deeply 
impressed my young mother’s heart and imagination. She 
used to tell these experiences to me in the twilight hours 
which we both loved, and which was the time for all our 
confidences. She would lift me on her knee, press my head 
upon her shoulder, and talk to me in the dusk which grew 
so deep that I could see but two spots of light: her eyes, dark 
and dreaming, large and full of a tender light. 

Father would come home and say: ‘‘Why sit here in the 
dark? You are uncanny and you will make the boy so.” 

When the big oil lamp was lighted I felt as the Fairy Prince 
would have felt had he awakened from a dream and found 
himself in a rude world where there are no fairies. I think 
I acquired then the habit of blinking that is still upon me. 

In those twilight hours my mother used to tell me stories 
of the Kings and Queens of English history. She told me of 
Queen Elizabeth, and I would close my eyes and see the 
high cheekbones, the big nose and the cold, steady eyes of 
the Virgin Queen. She told me of Mary Stuart, and I would 
close my eyes and see her, too, fickle, immoral, but beautiful 
and exquisitely feminine. I was fond of Mary Stuart and 
hated Elizabeth. Elizabeth’s half-sister, Mary the Bloody, 
I liked somewhat, too, for here was an interesting type, and 
before I was out of skirts I realized that her overw helming, 
love for King Philip was illy returned. 

My mother would say, as she described these figures of 
history and told the stories . their triumphs and failures, 
their loves and hatreds, ‘‘Can you see him, Davey?” 
“‘Davey, can t you see how she looks?’’ and I would truth- 
fully answer, ‘‘ Yes, Mother, I see.” 

And I did see, for I understood Mary Stuart—even 
understood the murder of her husband. And I visualized 
her even to the glory of her hair and eyes and lips. My 
mother taught me in those twilight talks what I have often 
tried to teach to actors and actresses: ‘Listen with your 
eyes. Let your imagination so work that you can see that 
about which you have been hearing.” 


M: DRAMATIC creed has always been a simple one: 





HOSE twilight talks of my mother gave me my first 

lesson in the strength of details. If she told me that a 
Queen had red hair the flame of that hair seemed actually 
to burn before my inner vision as I sat there with my eyes 
closed, listening, yet listening with my sense of sight. I 
learned then, though I could not have named the power, 
how impressions may be evoked by the mere suggestion of 
color, how whole pictures can be painted by the suggestion 
of an outline. 

Once I emulated my mother’s example. I told her I 
dreaded the thought of burial, and she said: ‘‘ Why, my son?”’ 

I drew a picture of the processes of decay, step after step, 
until she placed her hands over her ears and said: ‘* That 
will do, that will do.”’ 

Her shocked face and wondering eyes thrilled me with a 
sense of power. Toddling urchin that I was, the nail of 
conviction of the value of little things had been driven into 
my consciousness. 


a a On eed 





My mother loved the theater and persuaded my father to 
take her to the playhouses as frequently as he could afford. 
Often they sat in the gallery, but sometimes, if they felt 
prosperous, they would have seats downstairs. 

I was a quiet child, and because I never cried my mother 
could take me to the theater and hold me in her arms all 
through a play. As I grew old enough to require a chair for 
myself I was absorbed in everything I saw on the stage, and 
would come home and reénact it all in my cellar studio, 
which I had fitted up—tastefully, the neighbors said—and 
with an audience of scampering rats, unless I could draw 
my mother away from her work to listen 

I reveled in the horror of Richard III, delighted in his 
hideous back, which my mother said I outstooped; and 
when I tired of that strained posture I would straighten up 
and play his opponent in the duel, Richmond. 


| WAS scarcely twelve when I noticed a startling discrep- 
ancy between life and the stage in its then distorted form. 
I witnessed a death scene. The villain of the play had ended 
his life and other people’s troubles by taking an overdose of 
chloroform. He died in fearful convulsions. I knew that 
victims of chloroform and laudanum go quietly to sleep, that 
those who have taken strychnine and prussic acid die in 
agony. At least I had read and heard so, and I began to go 
to hospitals to confirm this knowledge. I made a study of 
poisons and their effects. This is a little thing, and yet a 
big little thing, for the office of the stage is to mirror life 
and not to distort it. 

My first:lesson in the importance of arrangement and color 
of objects I learned from my mother. The younger chil- 
dren would play out in the yard, but I would follow my 
mother around in the house as she went about her work— 
holding her skirt at first, following independently as I grew 
older, but always close at her heels. Even the weekly 
washing interested me. I had a small tub and washboard 
of my own, and I stood beside Mother and washed as long 
and hard as she did. I remember that there were four rugs in 
the living-room. They were cheap rugs. The four probably 
did not cost more than four dollars. But I used to watch 
her lift these rugs and carry them to different parts of the 
room, then stand back, study the effect, and move them 
about. Her eye would travel up the wall to the pictures 
nearest the rugs. She would see if the color scheme harmo- 
nized, then frown, shake her head and move them again. 
And finally, when they were arranged to her satisfaction, I, 
too, saw that they looked better than they had before. 

My mother would read me poems in those twilight talks 
of ours that are now very pleasant to recall. One of these 
was “Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight.’”’ ‘‘Can’t you see 
her, Davey?’ my mother would say, and I, closing my eyes 
as I have always done, in order that I might the better 
concentrate, would answer: ‘‘ Yes, Mother, I see her. She 
is young and slim and tall, and she wears a white dress. And 
I can see her arms straining.’’ The picture of that swaying 
young figure hanging heroically to the clapper of an old 
church-bell lived in my memory for a quarter of a century. 
When the time came that I needed a play to exploit the love 
and heroism of a woman I wrote a play around that picture. 
It furnished me the idea for ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland.” 


HEN I wasa child I stood one day onacurbstone, watch- 

ing some children play. I did not want tojointhem. I 
always enjoyed watching children more than joining in their 
sports. These children were playing on the pavement in 
front of a house. Suddenly loud voices came through an 
open window. The words were sharp and bitter. The door 
was flung open. A woman, angry and tearful, came out. 
Her husband, his face flushed with rage, came out after her. 
The children, who had been startled by the loud voices and 
rushing forms, resumed their play. 


Ie OOo. 
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ny Ring Around a- Rosy,” they sang, and one of them said 
‘“Let’s rosy among them.” In an instant the living, laugh- 
ing chain of children had parted, had joined again, around 
the fleecing woman and pursuing man. The angry pair 
stopped. They had to stop or they would have stepped 
upon a dancing child. 

‘Ring around a-rosy, pocketful of posies,’ 
children and the pair looked at each other. 
and the man smiled. 

“Now kiss!”’ shrieked the children. 

The couple hesitated. The anger faded out of the man’s 
face. He bent over and tenderly kissed the woman. She 
wept, her head on his shoulder. The children, hushed and 
not understanding, broke the ring, and the pair quietly went 
back into the house, the man supporting the woman, his 
arm about her waist, her head upon his shoulder. That 
reconciliation I reproduced i in a play twenty years later. 

One of our few family pets was a canary. When it died 
we children carried it out to a vacant lot and buried it in 
state. I have since seen a picture that represented that 
scene. It is frequently seen and is called ‘‘The Burial of a 
Canary.”” When I wrote ‘“‘ May Blossom”’ I reproduced the 
burial of the canary. 


’ shouted the 
The woman 


HE first time I received any rewz urd for my attempts to 

introduce naturalness into stage pictures and stage work 
I carried the reward to my bride as proudly as ever a 
warrior carried back from a conquered land his trophies. I 
was stage manager at the Baldwin Theater in San Francisco 
when A. M. Palmer sent his famous Union Square Stock 
Company to the Pacific Coast. .I humbly performed my 
duties, not thinking that the famous actors of the company 
observed any of the little things I, had developed in my 
study of the stage. We were putting ona play that required 
a woodland scene. The scenery was dreary, and it did not 
seem to me to carry out the spirit of the play. So I went out 
into the woods one morning, taking one of the stage hands 
with me, and -we brought back a wagon-load of branches 
which I had carefully selected. That night the players 
made their way through a genuine woodland scene. It was 
a little thing, but it happened to make the play that evening. 
And the actors felt it, since for this and like little things 
the company on leaving made up a purse of gold and gave 
it to me with a memorial signed by all of them. 

It was about this time that in collaboration with James 
A. Herne I wrote “ Hearts of Oak.” When we produced the 
play the audience was particularly overjoyed at two of the 
merest apparent trifles in the piece. The play presented 
a home scene, and I wanted to make it as homelike as 
possible. So I thought, ‘‘What touches can I introduce to 
make the place more homelike?” In the first place I made 
up my mind that the Thanksgiving dinner which is eaten 
in the play should be real, and I placed on the stage for 
the first time an actual dinner: the real roast turkey 
steaming potatoes and hot coffee; and I so arranged some of 
the drafts at the back of the stage that the odors would 
reach the nostrils of those who sat nearest to it. 

One day I was in a friend’s house and the cat at the 
fireside stretched herself. ‘‘There,’’ I thought, ‘‘that is 
the domestic touch I want in ‘ Hearts of Oak.’”’ Fora cat 
before the hearth is always a comfortable touch, and a cat 
never looks quite so comfortable as when she stretches 
herself. But how could I make a cat stretch herself to 
order every night on the stage? It would be a great touch 
if I could do it, but how? 

However, I did it, and this is how: I got a black cat and 
had a stage man fasten her in a box which was a little too 
short for her. Then I put her in the cellar, where I fed 
her in the morning, but gave her no food during the day. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 73 








THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSARY” 


Under the 
Mulberry lree 


The Seventh Day 


HEN Christobel recovered consciousness and 
WW crenea her eyes she found herself in bed in her 
own room at home. 
"Martha bent over her. 

The morning light entered dimly through closed 
curtains. 

In dumb anguish of mind she looked up into Martha’s 
grim old face. : 

“Tell me where you have laid him,” she said, ‘‘and I 
will take him away.” 

Martha snorted. 

‘I’ve laid your tea-tray on the table beside your bed, 
Miss,” she said, ‘‘and when you ’ave finished with it I 
will take it away.” 

Whereupon Martha lumbered to the large bow- 
window, drew back all the curtains with a vigorous 
clatter of brass rings, and let in a blaze of morning 
sunshine. 

Christobel lay quite still, trying tocollect her thoughts. 

One of her pillows was clasped tightly in her arms. 

She lifted her left hand and looked at it. 

No ring encircled the third finger. 

‘‘Martha!”’ she called softly. 

Martha loomed large at the side of the bed. 

“What is today?” 

“‘Wednesday, Miss,’’ replied Martha, too much 
surprised to be contemptuous. 

‘Martha, where is Mr. Chelsea?” 

“Lord only knows,” said Martha tragically. 

““Martha—is he—living?” 

“Living?’’ repeated Martha deliberately. 
smiled her crooked smile. ‘Living don’t express it, Miss 
Christobel. Lively’s more like it when Mr. Guy is con- 
cerned. And I reckon wherever ’e is ’e’s makin’ things 
lively somewhere for somebody. You don’t look quite the 
thing this morning, Miss. Sit up and take your tea.” 


Then she 


Z@F She sat up, loosing the pillow out of her arms—the 
pillow which had been first her Little Boy Blue as she drew 
him to her in the darkness, then the dead body of Guy 
Chelsea as she lifted it on the breakwater. 

She took her tea from Martha’s hand and drank it 
quickly. She wanted Martha to go. 

It was Wednesday! Then the Boy had only left her the 
day before yesterday. His telegram had come last night. 
The Professor’s proposal had not yet reached her. 

Martha lifted the tray and departed. 

Then Christobel Charteris rose and stood at her open 
window in the morning sunlight. She looked out upon the 
mulberry tree and the long vista of soft turf; in the dim 
distance the postern gate in the old red wall—his paradise 
and hers. 

She lifted her beautiful arms above her head. The loose 
sleeves of her nightdress fell away, baring them to the elbows. 
She might have stood in her noble development of face and 
form for a splendid statue of hope and praise. 

‘‘ Ah, dear God,”’ she breathed, ‘‘is it indeed true? Is it 
possible? Is my Boy alive? And am I free—free to be his 
alone? Am I free to give him all he wants—free to be all 
he needs?” 

She stood long at the window, motionless, realizing the 
mental adjustment which had come to her during the 
strenuous hours of the night. 

Her dream had taught her one great lesson: that under 
no circumstances whatever can it be right for a woman to 
marry one man while with her whole being she loves 
another. Love is lord of all. Love reigns paramount. No 
expectations, past or present, based on friendship or grati- 
tude, no sense of duty or obligations of any kind could 
make a marriage right if in view of that marriage love had 
to stand by with broken wings. 

She felt quite sure now that she could never marry the 
Professor; and humbly she thanked God for opening her 
eyes to the wrong she had contemplated before it was too 
late. 

But there still remained the difficult prospect of having to 
disappoint a man she esteemed so highly, a man who had 
been led to believe she cared for him and had waited years 
for him, a man who for years had set his heart upon her. 
This was a heavy stone, and it lay right in the path of per- 
fect bliss which she longed to tread with her Little Boy Blue. 

Who should roll it away? 

Could she feel free to take happiness with the Boy if she 
had disappointed and crushed a deeply sensitive nature 
which trusted her? 


“Z@Z She dressed and went down to the breakfast-room, 
her soul filled, in spite of perplexities, with a radiance of 
glad thanksgiving. 

Martha and Jenkins came in to prayers. Martha had 
now taken to curling all her wisps. She appeared with 
many frizzled ringlets kept in place by invisible pins. 

Martha always came in to prayers as if she were march- 
ing at the head of a long row of men and maids. Jenkins 
followed meekly, placing his chair at what would have been 
the tail of Martha’s imaginary retinue. According to the 
triumphant dignity of Martha’s entry Jenkins placed his 
chair near or far away. Martha was in great form today. 
Jenkins sat almost at the door. If the doorbell rang dur- 
ing prayers the first ring was tacitly ignored; but if it rang 
again Martha signed to Jenkins, who tiptoed reverently out 
and answered it. No matter how early in the morning’s 
devotions the interruption occurred Jenkins never con- 
sidered it etiquette to return. Miss Charteris used to dread 
a duet alone with Martha. She always became too intensely 
conscious of herself and of Martha to be uplifted, as usual, 
by the inspired words of Bible and Prayer-Book. The 
presence of Jenkins at once constituted a congregation. 

On this particular morning no interruptions occurred. 

The portion for the day chanced to be the scene at the 
empty tomb in the early dawn of that first Easter Day, as 
given by Saint Mark. 
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The quiet voice vibrated with unusual emotion as Miss 
Charteris read: 


“And very early in the morning the first day of the week, they 
came unto the sepulcher at the rising of the sun. And they said 
among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulcher? And when they looked they saw that the stone 
was rolled away: for it was very great.” 


Christobel Charteris paused. She seemed to see the shore 
at Dovercourt and the brave little figure struggling to carry 
the heavy stone; and later, when the cannonball lay safely 
in the castle courtyard, Little Boy Blue standing erect, with 
lifted cap and shining eyes, a picture of faith triumphant. 


“‘T have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 


How far were the happenings of this strange night owing 
to that dead mother’s prayers and to the Boy’s unfailing 
faith even through these hard days? 

Miss Charteris could read no further. 
Bible. ‘Let us pray,” 
for the week. 


She closed the 
she said, and turned to the Collect 


“‘O God, Whose never-failing providence ordereth all things both 
in heaven and earth: We humbly beseech Thee to put away from us 
all hurtful things, and to give us those things which be profitable for 
us; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


ZO On the breakfast-table beside her plate lay the 
Professor's letter. She had known it would be there. 

She poured out her coffee and buttered her toast. 

Then she opened it. 


‘‘My dear Ann:” 


After the nightmare through which she had just passed 
this beginning scarcely surprised her. She glanced back at 
the envelope .to make quite sure it was addressed to herself, 
then read on. 


It was dated the evening before from the Professor’s 
rooms in College. 


“My dear Ann: 

“‘T regret to have been unable to look in upon you this evening on 
my return from town, and my duties will keep me from paying you 
a visit until tomorrow in the late afternoon: hence this letter. 

*“Needless to say I have been thinking much over the remarkable 
statement you saw fit to make to me concerning the feelings and 
expectations of our young friend. It came to me as a genuine sur- 
prise. I have always looked upon our friendship as purely Platonic, 
based entirely upon the intellectual enjoyment we found in pursuing 
our classical studies together. 

“T admit I cannot bring myself to contemplate matrimony with 
much enthusiasm. 

‘*At the same time your feeling in the matter being so strong and 
my sense of gratitude toward my late friend a thing never to be 
forgotten, if you are quite sure, Ann—and I confess it seems to me 
altogether incredible—that our young friend entertains toward me 
feelings which will mean serious disappointment to her if I fail a 





This brought the letter to the bottom of the first page. 

Without reading any further Miss Charteris folded it and 
replaced it in the envelope. 

The indignant blood had mounted to the roots of her soft 
fair hair. But already in her heart sounded a song of 
wondering praise. 


‘And when they looked they saw that the stone was rolled away: for 
it was very great.” 


ZG The iron gate of the front garden swung open. 
Hurried steps flew up the path. Emma, poor soul, had 
been told to fly, and Emma had flown. She almost fell into 
the arms of Jenkins as he opened the hall door. 

The note with which Emma had run at a speed which was 
now causing her “such a stitch as never was” came from 
Miss Ann and was marked “‘ Urgent” and “ Immediate.” 

The corners of Christobel’s proud mouth curved into a 
quiet smile as she took it from the salver. She had expected 
this note. 

“Take Emma downstairs, Jenkins,’ she said. ‘Ask 
Martha to give her a cup of coffee, and an egg if she fancies 
it. Tell Emma I wish her to sit down comfortably and rest. 
The answer to this note will be ready in about half an hour— 
not before.” 

Miss Charteris finished her coffee and toast, poured out a 
fresh cup, and took some marmalade. She did not hurry 
over her breakfast. 

When she had quite finished she rose and walked over to 
the writing-table. She sat down, opened her blotter, took 
paper and envelopes, found a pen and tried it. 

Then she opened Miss Ann’s letter marked ‘‘ Urgent” and 
“Immediate.” 


(Page 16) 


A Romance of Seven Days 
By Florence L. Barclay 


Author of “ The Rosary,” “ The Mistress of Shenstone,” etc. 
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“* Sweetest Child” (wrote Miss Ann): 

“See what Kenrick has done! We—you and I—so under- 
stand his dear, absent-minded ways. He wrote this letter to you 
last night, and, owing to his natural emotion and tension of 
mind, addressed it to me! Needless to say I have only read 
the opening sentences. Darling Christobel, you will, I feel sure, 
overlook the very natural mistake, and not allow it in any 
way to affect your answer to my brother’s proposal. Remem- 
ber how difficult it is for great minds to be accurate in the small 
details of daily life. I have known Kenrick to put two spoon- 
fuls of mustard into a cup of coffee, stir it around and drink it, 
quite unaware that anything was wrong—indeed I have! See 
how our dear Professor needs a wife! 

“I feel quite foolishly anxious this morning. Do send me 
one line of assurance that allis well. You cannot but be touched 
by my brother’s letter. From beginning to end it breathes the 
faithful devotion of a lifetime. Do not misunderstand the 
natural reticence of one wholly unaccustomed to the voicing 
of sentiment. I only wish you could hear all he says to me!” 


Then followed a few prayers and devout allusions to 
Providence—which brought a stern look to the face of 
Miss Charteris—and with a whiff of effusive sentiment 
Ann Harvey closed her epistle. 

An open letter from the Professor to herself was 
inclosed, but this Christobel quietly laid aside. 

She took pen and paper, and wrote at once the note 
for which Emma waited. 


“Dear Ann: 
“T inclose a letter from your brother which came, addressed 
to me, this morning, but was evidently intended for you. I 
have only read the first page, which was quite sufficient to make 
the true state of affairs perfectly clear to me. 

“Providence has indeed interposed, by means of the Professor’s 
absent-minded ways, to prevent the wrecking of three lives — 
mine, your brother’s and that of the man I love, to whom I shall 
be betrothed before the day is over. 

“T shall not tell the Professor that I have seen a portion of his 


letter to you. I think we owe it to him not to do so. He has 
always been a true and honorable friend to me. 
“Yours, o.G,” 


ZOZ When Emma had duly departed with this letter and 
inclosure Miss Charteris breathed more freely. She had 
been afraid lest in her righteous indignation—in her con- 
sciousness of the terrible mischief so nearly wrought—she 
should write too strongly to Miss Ann, thus causing her 
unnecessary pain. 

It was quite impossible to the fine generosity of a nature 
such as that of Christobel Charteris really to understand the 
mean, self-centered, unscrupulous dishonesty of an action 
such as this of Miss Ann’s. From the calm heights whereon 
she walked such small-minded selfishness of motive did not 
come within her field of vision. She could never bring 
herself to believe worse of Miss Ann than that in some 
incomprehensible way she had labored under a delusion 
regarding herself and the Professor. 

Miss Ann disposed of, she turned to the Professor’s letter. 

It was not the letter of her dream, by any means; nor 
was it the letter she had sometimes dreamed he would write. 

It was straightforward and simple; and, holding the key 
to the situation, she could read between the lines a certain 
amount of dismayed surprise which made her heartily sorry 
for her old friend. 

The Professor touched on their long friendship, his regard 
for her parents, his sincere admiration for herself, their 
unity of interests and congeniality of tastes, his sudden 
change of fortunes; quoted a little Greek, a little Sanskrit 
and a little Persian; then, fortified by these familiar aids 
to the emotions, offered her marriage in valiant and 
unmistakable terms. 

Christobel’s heart stood still as she realized that not one 
word in that letter would have revealed to her the true 
state of the case. Truly, under Providence, she had cause 
to bless ‘‘the Professor’s dear, absent-minded ways.” 


“Z@F As she took pen and paper to reply to his letter her 
heart felt very warm toward her old friend. She gave him 
full credit for the effort with which he had done what he 
had been led to consider was the right thing toward her. 


“My dear Professor”’ (she wrote): 

“T rejoice to hear of your good fortune. It is well indeed when 
the great thinkers of the world are rendered independent of all 
anxious taking of thought as to what they shall eat, or what they 
shall drink, or wherewithal they shall be clothed. I like to think of 
you, my friend, as now set completely free from all mundane cares: 
able to give your undivided attention to the work you love. 

“T appreciate, more than I can say, the kind proposition concern- 
ing myself which you make in your letter. I owe it to our friend- 
ship to tell you quite frankly that I feel, and have long felt, how 
great an honor it would be for any woman to be in a position so to 
administer your household as to set you completely free for your 
great intellectual pursuits. 

“But marriage would mean more than this; and our long friend- 
ship emboldens me to say that I should grieve to see you—owing, 
perhaps, to pressure or advice from others—burden your life with 
family ties for which you surely do not yourself feel any special 
inclination. 

‘‘And now, my friend, I must not close my letter without telling 
you how great a happiness has come into my lonely life. I am 
about to marry a man whom _ 





Miss Charteris paused and looked through the open 
window to the softly moving leaves of the old mulberry 
tree. A gleam of amusement shone in her eyes, curving 
her lips into a tender smile. The Boy seemed beside her, 
slapping his knee and rocking with merriment at the way 
she was about to bewilder Miss Ann and the Professor. 


“ 





a man whom I have known and loved for over twenty years. 
“T am sure you will wish me joy, dear Professor. 
“Believe me, always, 
‘“*Gratefully and affectionately yours, 
‘*‘ CHRISTOBEL CHARTERIS.” 


ZO She rang the bell and sent the answer to the Profes- 
sor’s letter by Jenkins. She could not wait for the slow 
medium of the post. She could not let him remain another 
hour in the belief that in order to save her from disappoint- 
ment he was compelled to marry Christobel Charteris. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 70 
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The Mystery of a Man: By Julia Magruder 


XVII 


URING the week after Enid’s momentous talk with 
D Lothian about his Oriental experiences she came in 
contact for the first time with some of her neighbors. 
The London season was drawing to a close and the country 
houses in Scotland as well as elsewhere were filling up. 
Although the distances between these great estates were 
long visits were made to Enid which had to be returned; and 
invitations also began to come to her. She knew, although 
nothing was said about it, that Lothian desired her to take 
her proper position as head of one of the great houses of the 
neighborhood and to keep up the hospitable traditions of 
Lothian Castle. = 

So a totally new life began for her. There were visitors 
from London at several of the houses, and she was invited 
with Lothian to meet them. In turn she entertained her 
neighbors and their guests. The beautiful costumes which 
she had ordered for her suddenly interrupted Paris season 
were called into requisition, and the fact that she looked well 
in them and that Lothian 
saw it gave her a sensation 
of keen pleasure. 

But the feeling of enjoy- 
ing what she was not en- 
titled to was not easy to 
throw off, and it came 
strongly over her on the 
occasion of the first dinner 
of ceremony over which 
she presided. While she 
was dressing for this func- 
tion there came a knock at 
her door, and her maid 
received from Lothian’s 
valet a large flat box so old 
and worn outside that 
when she opened it the 
splendid beauty of its con- 
tents startled her. Here 
at last were the Lothian 
pearls promised to her so 
long ago, and not to be 
worn until after such 
strange and transfiguring 
happenings. 


ZO Enid turned pale 
with a sickening memory 
of the past as she looked 
at the lovely jewels before 
her. She would have liked 
to close the box and put 
them out of her sight for- 
ever, but she naturally con- 
cluded that in sending them 
at this moment he wished 
her toappearinthem. She 
had no fine jewels of her 
own, and when she had 
put ona pearl-white gown 
embroidered with silver 
and had allowed her de- 
lighted maid to set the 
tiara on her dark hair and 
clasp the splendid necklace 
around her throat, she 
could not help a sensation 
of delight in her own richly 
enhanced loveliness. 

When she left her room 
and walked slowly along 
the hall, her draperies 
shimmering against the 
darkly polished floor, and 
passed down the staircase 
into the great hall, she saw 
Lothian standing with a 
paper in his hand, casually 
looking it over as he 
waited forher. Hedid not 
hear her until she was very 
near; then, looking up sud- 
denly, he was taken off his 
guard. She knew it and 
reveled in it—this fact that 
she now saw in his Yace. 
It was a tribute of homage 
to her beauty which 
thrilled her. 

Her old impulsive spirit 
sprang into life and she 
said: “‘ You are untiringly 
generous to a person who 
is able to give you nothing 
in return.” 

She would have boldly 
met his eyes and looked 
into them, but it was now 
he who evaded her gaze. The well-known little frown which 
she was familiar with gathered between his eyes. 

He collected himself at once, however, and said quietly: 
‘There can be no question of generosity between you and 
me. You turned the scale forever on your side when you 
consented to come back to the responsibilities which you 
had escaped. It took generosity of no common sort to do 
that, and for a while it has seemed to me allowable to take 
advantage of it. But I have wished for some time to say 
this to you: It will not be for long. This thought may give 
you sufficient courage for the inevitable demands of the 
present.”’ 


“@Z Before she had recovered from the shock of this 
unexpected announcement he went on quickly: 

“It is generous of you, also, to wear the pearls. It may 
have seemed trivial and unnecessary to desire it of you; but 
one more little favor to me—which means more, perhaps, 
than you realize—will not burden you much now that I have 
given you the sure hope of release before long.”’ 

She would have tried to answer, but the sense of her 
spirit’s contradiction to this thought kept her speechless. 


Author of “A Heaven-Kissing Hill,” etc. 


The mention of this sure release from present conditions 
affected her in a way that was the opposite of what his words 
implied. Bewildered, she asked herself helplessly: Where 
was she to go if she should leave him? There was no one in 
the world to whom she could willingly turn, not even an ideal 
of duty to be followed now. Could it indeed be true? Was 
her time here as the companion of this otherwise lonely man 
soon to pass by, to exist for her no more except as a 
mysterious memory? If so let her make the most of it. 

At the thought of her temporary possession of all that now 
existed about her she felt reckless. There was a rich flush 
on her cheeks and a daring light in her dark eyes as she 


turned to receive the first of her guests who were even now 
approaching. 

A little later, seated opposite Lothian at the table, with 
a brilliant circle of men and women assembled as her guests, 
Enid for the first time in many a day gave free rein to the 
old frank expression of her rich personality. Her belief in 





* is y tm 


“* She Knew That Lothian Had Drawn Near and was Listening as the Others Could Not Listen” 


her power to charm had come back to her with a rush, and 
in order to charm one person at this table she determined to 
charm them all. It seemed to her that, for that hour, her 
old artless youth had come back to her. There was a joy- 
ousness almost childlike in her bright laughter, although a 
woman’s wit was in her words. 

The party had not been five minutes at table before there 
had passed around it an electric circle of consciousness which 
informed each one that there was an element at work at this 
dinner which made for gayety and satisfaction. And the 
best of it was that the recognized source of all this influence 
by no means monopolized the talk. All were drawn into 
the circle of her charm; all brought to it their best. But 
Enid, although she had aimed at and achieved this, knew 
well that all she said was in reality addressed to the only 
person at the table at whom she never looked, to whom she 
never spoke, but who, she was well aware, watched her every 
gesture, listened to her every word. 

Her talks with him hitherto had been more or less con- 
strained by the consciousness that was in the minds of both, 
and it was now a pure delight to her to find herself talking 
with a freedom and gayety he had never seen in her. When 


_ been made to her that the time was short? 
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at rare intervals she allowed herself a passing glance at him 
she found his face genial, animated, delighted as she had 
never once seen the face of the Lothian of old—indeed, as 
she could not have conceived of its being. What could have 
been a keener spur to her to make this dinner a memorable 
one in his consciousness than the announcement which had 
And Lothian, 
too, now that she heard him converse without the constraint 
inevitable in their téte-a-tétes, talked in a way that might 
not have been possible to him, perhaps, had the seat directly 
opposite to him been vacant or otherwise filled. All that he 
said was new to Enid; all that she said was new to him. 
They were like two strangers meeting for the first time at 
the gay dinner-table, although, as a matter of fact, they sat 
here in the guise of husband and wife. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, Enid served the coffee 
from a quaint gold service which she had never seen before 
and felt that she might never see again. She moved about 
the fine rooms, all thrown 
open and illuminated, as 
she might never do again. 
She felt on her neck the 
weight of the pearls which 
she was perhaps wearing 
for the one and only time; 
and with it all she had the 
feeling of a poor little Cin- 
derella who might any 
moment hear the fatal 
stroke of twelve. 


Z@F She found herself, 
stillasina dream, seated at 
the piano, for somehow her 
playing had become known 
and all were eager to hear 
her. That sense of power 
that animated her tonight 
thrilled now in her supple 
fingering, and she played 
not as she had played to 
Lothian in the quiet even- 
ings and misty twilights, 
but as though she were 
summoning the world. It 
o> Was the graird Polonaise of 
Chopin that she began 
with, and before she had 
gone far she felt the breath- 
less interest about her, she 
knew that Lothian had 
drawn near and was listen- 
ing as the others could not 
listen. There was magic 
in this music for her; she 
knew that there was magic 
in it also for him. As her 
hands struck from the keys 
those stupendous, rapid 
chords she seemed the very 
incarnation of the music 
that she played, and when 
she had ended there were 
cries of ‘‘Bravo!’’ as her 
guests crowded about her. 
Lothian neither applauded 
nor exclaimed, but Enid 
heard his silence as she did 
not hear their speech. 
Involuntarily she drew 
a contrast in her mind. 
What would the Lothian 
of other days have thought 
of her now? ‘You have 
made an unladylike exhi- 
bition of yourself. You 
have behaved like a public 
performer whom people 
pay money to hear, and 
you have been treated as 
such.”” Those were the 
cold and scornful words 
which she heard with her 
mind’sear. But the voice 
in which they were uttered ! 
Surely that was not the 
voice of the man so silently 
eloquent, at whom _ she 
looked, at whom she might 
perhaps look no more after 
this evening of destiny 
was ended. 


ZO But, the dinner 
over, the guests departed, 
the days followed one 
another with no hint of the 
fulfillment of Lothian’s mysterious words. A new era had 
dawned for Enid, a new page in her life was turned. Once 
having made her entrance into the society of the neighborhood 
it would have been difficult to get out of it even had she 
wished to. Invitations came, sometimes for luncheon or for 
tea only, sometimes to spend the night. Sometimes Lothian 
and she were members of some house party and sometimes 
she was the hostess of gay parties at Lothian Castle, enlivened 
by trips on donkeys to the top of Ben Nevis, salmon-fishing 
in the Lothian preserves, and excursions to the famous 
spots which were the scenes of Prince Charlie’s adventures. 

Enid, with her native fondness for romance, had fallen in 
love with this royal fugitive. Everything which related to 
Prince Charlie fascinated her. When she heard them sing 
‘Charlie Over the Water’’ and ‘‘ Charlie is My Darlin’’’ she 
felt a kindling of her spirit that took her back to the days of 
her daring girlhood. 

It rarely happened now that Lothian and she had an 
evening alone together. Once when they found this to be 
the case and had taken their dinner in the great dining-room 
which had lately resounded with bright talk and laughter, 
but which now seemed to be hollow and deserted, Enid 
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wondered whether he found it pleasant or dull to be thus 
again, for one evening at least, dependent upon her for his 
entertainment. There was a change. She felt it so much 
that she knew he could not be insensible to it. Progress had 
been made since they had last dined alone together, but 
progress in what direction? Had the effect of all those 
people, all that movement and noise and diversion, been to 
separate them or to draw them nearer? ; 

During the dinner they talked, as was natural, about their 
recent guests. It appeared that these were almost as little 
known to Lothian as toher. Many of them were Londoners; 
but even their entertainers, who were Highlanders and 
neighbors, seemed to be known to him only in the broad 
ont general way of knowing who rather than what they 
were. He could tell the family history and traditions of 
each one, but he related and seemed to know little of their 
personalities. Indeed with every day and hour which she 
passed under the roof with him the mystery deepened. 


ZO As they left the dining-room, however, and went to the 
terrace, according to their custom when alone, this mystery 
seemed to be part of the enchantment of the hour and 
place. The weather was cool but clear. The afterglow of 
sunset lingered still, and the moon, full-rounded, showed not 
only Ben Nevis with his huge white top, but also the clear 
outlines of the smaller mountains in the vagueness of the 
far horizon. There was a track of silver across the little 
lake in the valley, and the cedars made a soft black fringe 
around the water. Not far away a little mountain torrent 
dashed over the crags into the lake, making a sound to 
which Enid loved to listen. Her beloved brown rabbits had 
gone off to bed and there was no living thing in sight except 
the tall, kilted figure at her side peacefully smoking an 
evening cigar. 

When they reached the end of the terrace, and the view of 
lake and moon and mountain burst upon them, Enid broke 
the silence by a sudden, fervidly uttered “‘Ah-h!”’ 

He turned, looked at her, and said abruptly: ‘‘ You like 
it—do you not ?—this wild country to which you have been 
exiled a while?’”’ 

Again it seemed that he wished to remind her that the 
time was short. 

“Like it? I love it!’’ she responded. 

Lothian threw away his cigar, which lay glimmering like 
a glowworm in the grass. She saw him fold. his arms, and 
the look of resolute control which usually went with that 
attitude came over his face. 

So for a short time they stood in speechless admiration; 
then they turned and walked along in silence. Enid was 
preoccupied with the thought that this experience, this 
dream which she was dreaming, would be over some day, and 
its Opportunities, even those of dreaming dreams within 
this dream, would be gone: She saw herself through some 
inevitable event torn away from all that made her present 
life, drifting about the world again, belonging to nobody, 
protected by nobody—in Paris, in Egypt, in New York, far 
away from here; never again to see the Highlands, or Ben 
Nevis, or the little brown rabbits, or 

She checked her thought with suddenness. She had 
been about to say ‘‘ Prince Charlie!’ He was exactly her 
ideal of Prince Charlie and lately she had taken to calling 
him so in her mind. She turned a searching glance toward 
him now to verify her feeling that he suited the part. 

““What do you think of Prince Charlie?” he said as 
simply as if he were referring to some salient point in the 
landscape. 

Enid could not help a sudden start. 

“T was thinking of Prince Charlie at that very instant!”’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Of course!’’ he answered. ‘‘Why else should I have 
asked what you were thinking of him? There is nothing 
strange in that. Here in the Highlands what the ignorant 
call weird and uncanny is natural and simple. So tell me, if 
you please, what you were thinking of Prince Charlie.’ 

“T was thinking that he must have been like you.” 
She knew she was obeying one of the rash impulses which 
she had forsworn, and she spoke with a certain air of 
defiance. 





Z@OF Lothian smiled. ‘‘My study of Prince Charlie’s por- 
traits,”’ he said, ‘‘does not compel me to any excessive 
expression of gratitude, although he was called ‘Bonnie 
Prince Charlie.’" 

“It is not the portraits; I don’t remember them nor care 
about them. It is what I seein my mind when I think of 
him.”’ 

‘It would not be so very strange,” he said with a manner 
of casual consideration. ‘I fully believe that our lives and 
actions shape our countenances. I, too, have been a fugi- 
tive and an adventurer, hiding from the world at times, 
dreaming of kingdoms of which I never came into possession. 
And, by-the-way,’’ he added suddenly in the same unembar- 
rassed fashion, ‘‘there’s another resemblance. Long ago, so 
long that I had forgotten it till this whimsical thought of 
yours recalled it to me, I was called ‘Charlie’ too.” He 
must have seen the start with which Enid heard this, but 
he made no sign as he went on: ‘It was my nickname as 
a child. There was, of course, a basis for it, as there always 
is for nicknames.”’ 

Enid felt more bewildered than ever as by a swift trick of 
the mind which had become a tormenting habit to her now 
she thought of the Egbert Lothian whom she had married 
and escaped from in Italy and essayed to imagine him a 
bright and pretty little boy answering to the name of 
“Charlie.”” At last she broke the silence by uttering a 
thought which had occurred to her as possibly shedding 
some light on her darkness. 

‘Have you,” she inquired, “‘had any serious illness within 
the last ten years, causing delirium or unconsciousness ?”’ 

It was a strange question to put so suddenly, apropos 
of nothing; but it did not seem to strike him so as he 
answered calmly: ‘‘No, I have never had a serious illness 
of any kind.” 

‘“‘T have heard of cases,” she went on, knowing but not 
caring that she was speaking strangely, ‘“‘whena long illness, 
especially if occasioned by some blow on the head, changed 
a man completely, making him the very opposite of what he 
had been before.”’ 

‘Yes, I've heard of such things,” he said quietly. 

Enid felt baffled. The suggestion which had suddenly 
occurred to her as a solution of this mystery had been quietly 
waved aside. She felt that the situation was becoming 
almost intolerable. She was so sure that he could help her 
if he would that his insensibility seemed a cruelty. 

On reaching the house they went in together. 

“*Could we have some music?”’ 


There was cheerfulness, even gayety, in the tones in which 
he uttered these words. It seemed to Enid to be an effort 
on his part to lift them both out of the rather deep waters 
into which they had fallen. 

‘By all means,” she answered. 

He went to the piano and opened it for her. 

When she was seated he said abruptly: “Since you have 
a fancy for Prince Charlie, and since I haye never got up 
the courage to inflict my ’cello-playing on you, do you think 
you might enjoy or at least could endure a very faulty per- 
formance, if I sang you some of the songs by which we 
Highlanders keep Prince Charlie's memory green?”’ 

He had turned to light the piano candles. 

By the time he came back Enid had sufficiently mastered 
her amazement to answer in what seemed a natural tone: 
“I should be delighted. I've been wishing that some one 
would sing those songs to me so that I might understand the 
words. I’ve heard them only in snatches,” 

He put an open music-book on the rack, and, placing 
himself a little back of her, waited to be given the key. 
What must he think of the way she was fumbling over the 
simple prelude to this simple song? Let him think what 
he would about her music if he might only be saved the 
knowledge of the agitation that caused her hands to tremble. 

She had a thousand times assured herself when she had 
heard his voice speaking that its identification with the one 
she had loved and then feared was too subtle a thing to make 
it possible to doubt. Now, however, the rich barytone 
that was rendering this spirited song seemed to her to have in 
it an abandon, a fullness, a generosity of tone which she 
could not seem to associate with the narrow sympathies, 
the stern conventions, the cold self-confidence of the man 
she had known in the past. When she had sufficiently got 
over the first shock of its total incongruity with the charac- 
ter of him who had once been revealed to her by the final 
test of marriage she began to hear the words the splendid 
voice was singing: 

“Down thro’ the Lowlands, down wi’ the Whigamore, 
Loyal true Highlanders, down wi’ them rarely ! 
Ronald and Donald drive on wi’ the broad claymore 

Over the neck 0’ the foes 0’ Prince Charlie! 
Follow thee! Follow thee! Wha wadna follow thee? 


” 


King o’ the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince Charlie! 


When the voice ceased Enid improvised a lively termi- 
nation to the accompaniment which gave her time to collect 
her senses. Then, ‘‘Sing me another Prince Charlie song,” 
she said. “I have not hada great emotion for so long that I 
am reveling in this.’ 


ZO He made no verbal answer, only turned some leaves of 
the book and pressed open a new page. She played the 
prelude and he began to sing. There was a change in his 
voice to suit the change in the words. 


“‘A wee bird cam’ to our ha’ door; 
He warbled sweet and clearly, 
» An’ aye the o’ercome o’ his song 
Was ‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie!’ 
Oh, when I heard the bonnie, bonnie bird, 
The tears cam’ drapping rarely; 
I took my bonnet off my head, 
For well I lo’ed Prince Charlie.” 


Enid felt keenly the rendering of this song. The fine 
voice softened and sweetened until the simple tune and the 
pathetic words were scarcely more than a whisper. When 
it stopped the music stopped as well. 

‘*It's too sad, by far too sad,” she said, rising and leaving 
the piano abruptly. 

She walked to one of the large windows that opened on the 
terrace. He followed and stood near her. Her face was 
turned toward the beauty of the summer night. His face, 
she knew, was turned to her. They stood thus in perfect 
silence for so long that Enid, embarrassed by the constraint 
of it, turned and met hiseyes. Then, moved by the impulse 
that always came to her at such a time, she instantly looked 
away. 

i Why do youdo that? Why is it that you always avoid 
looking me in the eyes?”’ ; 

The question was put with the most straightforward 
simplicity. Inthe same way it was anSwered: 

‘*Because I am afraid that I will see your soul.” 

The words once out she felt a huge relief. Still there 
remained with her an instinctive desire not to hasten things. 
It was in pursuance of this instinct that she went on: 

‘““You have read Tolstoi’s ‘ Resurrection,’ have you not?’’ 

“*Ves,”’ he replied. 

‘*Do you remember in the trial scene when Nicolai, being 
on the jury, recognizes Marlova as the prisoner on trial for 
life? She is changed, almost metamorphosed externally; 
but you remember he says that he sees in her face ‘that 
strange, indescribable individuality which distinguishes each 
face from all other faces; something peculiar, all its own, 
not to be found anywhere else.’ You remember this?”’ 

‘“‘No, I have forgotten, but I understand it. It is true. 
And it is that individuality which you wish to avoid seeing in 
me. I understand.” 

She had turned from him again and looked out into the 
night. To her relief she felt that his gaze was averted from 
her and followed the direction of hers. 

After a short silence he said in low, concentrated tones: 
‘Your experience of life has been bitter. If I could think 
of any way tochange things for you! But I will; Lam going 
to. Remember what I said to you the other day: the time 
is short.” 


ZOF At the repetition of this assurance, offered her in the 
guise of relief, her heart beat fast. 

‘*And what of your life?’’ she said. ‘‘I ask myself contin- 
ually, ‘What is it now, and what would it have been if 
you had never seen me?’”’ 

‘‘Continue to ask that question of yourself,” he responded. 
‘**You had better not put it to me.” 

‘“‘Why?” she asked in a wondering whisper. 

‘Because if you did I should tell you the truth.””. She felt 
that there was some strange, hidden meaning in these words, 
but she did not speak and he went on: ‘You were meant for 
happiness, and when I say ‘happiness’ to you I am reminded 
of my old ideal of that word—changed, totally changed now 
like everything else.” 

“Oh, yes, and mine too,”’ she exclaimed. ‘“WhenI think 
of the better light that has come to me I Ought not to com- 
plain. I don't. I think of what used to mean happiness 
to me—the excitement, the rapture, the gratified emotions— 
and I turn from the thought of that poor, mistaken, 
wretched Enid with horror.” 

‘““Enid,’’’ he repeated as if quoting the word. ‘“‘ Your 
name isa very lovely one.’’ She felt so strangely moved 


that she dared not try to speak. ‘‘ You, the being that you 
are, ‘Enid,’” he continued, using her name as a designa- 
tion, not an address, ‘“‘are born to know the best and 
brightest happiness as well as to confer it. Awful mistakes 
have been made by us both, but they are not irretrievable. 
There is a way out of all this, and that way I mean to find.” 

What strange hope was this that sprang up in her heart as 
she listened to these resolute words? The Enid of long ago 
would have beset him with questions, would have eagerly 
demanded an explanation of his words. Now she did noth- 
ing of the sort. She turned on him suddenly with a flash 
of the old defiance in her eyes and said: 

“Tf I declare that Ido not understand your words it is not 
that I wish to have them explained. All I have to say to you 
is that I wish you to save yourself all trouble on my account. 
My life, my manner of, spending it, is my own affair. 
Except in the external sense in which it is passed at your side 
oa the acting head of your house you have nothing to do 
with it.” 

““You think so?’’ he said with great gentleness of voice. 
“I disagree with you so entirely that I should have no com- 
fort, no power of endurance in the present were it not that 
I see before me the way by which [ can release you from 
your present thraldom and deliver you from the life of 
sacrifice which you have so generously consented to—for 
my sake.’’ 


ZO? What was this that lay before her, planned by him and 
already working to a satisfactory conclusion, which was to 
free her from living under the same roof with him, to spare 
her the sacrifice of pretending to be his wife? Torn between 
her desire to know more so that she might thwart this plan of 
his, and her dread that in knowing she might find it inexor- 
able in its aim and result, she was so agitated that the quick 
sound of her breathing reached his ears and impelled him 
to relieve her distress. 

“*Forgive me,” he said penitently. ‘It is unavoidable 
that I must distress you a little about all this, but the end 
will justify the means. Now that I have told you that your 
release is sure let us try to get what we can out of the time 
that remains to us before the end comes. You havea joyous 
nature, I have the same. I was born with a merry heart, a 
hopeful credulity as to the means and ends of life, which 
even yet is not all quenched. We are companionable in 
much. Iffor the time that remains to us together we could 
drop this useless barrier of restraint, play the rdle of good 
friends in the fullest sense, we could, I believe, get much out 
of this interlude in our lives. I would not say this to you 
if it were not obvious to me that you as well as I recognize 
this congeniality between us. If you do then enter into this 
compact with me, will you?” 

What could she say but ‘‘ Yes’’? What could she feel but 
joy in the saying of it? Although all the while struggling 
against this sense of joy she remembered also the fiat which 
had gone forth decreeing that they must part. 


XVIII 


LONE in her room Enid tried to think things out, with the 
result that much which had been obscure became clear. 
Clearest of all stood out the fact that the idea which Lothian 
was working toward, the sword which was to cut the knot of 
their common trial and perplexity, was the thing which she 
herself had first suggested, even obstinately insisted on— 
divorce. Long ago she had dismissed it from her mind 
as a thing impossible. Now, with convincing clearness, it 
occurred to her that the changed being that she saw in him 
would act froma different standpoint. It had been entirely 
consistent with his former character that fear of the world’s 
comment should prevent his obtaining the freedom so 
important to him, while to this man he had developed into 
the simple and natural thing would be to break an irksome 
bond and ignore the comments of a world for whose standards 
and opinions he cared little. 

Her own point of view had not changed. But now that 
she had again taken the position of Lothian’s wife in the 
eyes of the world, now that she saw she could fill it with 
obvious satisfaction to him and a certain strange comfort to 
herself, the idea of leaving him, of resigning this protected, 
safe, respected place and going back to her old anomalous 
position filled her with distress. Yet she could not blind 
herself to the fact that the obvious and right thing for a man 
in Lothian’s position was marriage and paternity. His noble 
property demanded an heir; his ancient name and lineage 
made the same claim; and he himself, with all the change 
she had seen manifested in him of late, seemed to deserve the 
best that man could have in the ties men value most. 

The spirit of Enid was a brave one. And so, after some 
natural feelings of revolt against the logic of the situation, 
she summoned her resolution to accept it. A breath of 
higher air came to refresh her failing heart and she was able 
to see the situation from his point of view rather than her 
own. Ifa divorce from her meant all this for him then she 
would steel herself to face the inevitable. So ended her long 
reflections, and as she dropped asleep her last conscious 
thought was that this, then, was what stood before her— 
divorce ! 


OF Bright sunshine glittered on the snowy peak of Ben 
Nevis when Enid waked. Her first conscious emotion was one 
of apprehension; the next was a senSation so nearly akin to 
joy that it brought a smile to her lips as she sprang up and 
rang for her maid. Her cold bath over she took her toast and 
coffee with unusual relish and then ordered a walking-suit to 
be laid out for her. While Ernestine did this Enid sat down 
at her desk and wrote a note to Lothian which ran thus: 

What aday! I feel disposed for a long tramp and a little fish- 
ing—rods, bait and luncheon to follow in the pony-cart! Do you? 

As if assured of the response she proceeded quickly with 
her toilet and was nearly dressed when a sealed envelope was 
handed to her. Hastily tearing it open she smiled to see in 
the middle of the large white sheet the two words: 

“T do.” 

It was so characteristic of him—this concise and complete 
form of answer. She seemed to feel in it a whole world of 
agreement and delighted consent and she smiled as she read 
it. Still impelled by the impulse with which she had leaped 
so gayly from bed Enid ran like an excited boy down 
the staircase, her stout little porpoise-hide walking-boots 
making such a Clatter.im the spaces of the echoing hall that 
it was no wonder the man who waited.there looked up in 
surprise. : 

“Good-mornitig,” she cried as she went toward him. 
‘This is the first of the days of fun and festa agreed upon. 
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Finding Fault With the Church Choir 
As Seen by One Who Has Sung in Church Choirs for Seventeen Years 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PETER NEWELL 


some fifty thousand in- 

habitants. It is more or 
less typical of the average 
American city. For seven- 
teen years I have been a 
member of a church choir in 
that city. I have seen 
church choirs come and go. 
I have seen the members 
singing now in one church 
choir, now in another. I 
have seen choirs that were a 
credit and choirs that were 
a disgrace. But I have seen 
alwaysa spirit of unrest both 
in the choir and the congre- 
gation; and rarely have I seen 
a choir satisfied with its 
church, or a church satisfied 
with its choir. 

This condition of affairs 
is due to various causes. In 
the first place I have generally found that there 
are as many different temperaments and degrees 
of ability in a choir as there are members. Then 
twice each Sunday we are called upon to conduct 
a considerable part of the church service, and are 
subjected to the opinion and criticism of, say, from 
five hundred to one thousand people with nearly 
as many different ideas as to what is good church 
music. These differences of opinion give rise toa 
number of vexed questions, such as ‘“‘What kind 


| LIVE in a modest city of 


of music shall we have?” ‘‘Do we want good, 
bad or indifferent music?’’ ‘What kind of music 
is good, bad or indifferent?’’ ‘‘Shall we pay for 


it what it is reasonably worth, or shall we pay 
as little as possible, and that at rare intervals 
and many weeks in arrears?” ‘‘Shall we have a 
volunteer choir, and must 
the members of the choir all 
be members of the church?” 
‘“‘Do we want simple, quiet 
anthems of the sacred-hymn 
type, or do we want some- 
thing a little more lively and 
pretentious ?”’ 

My experience is that to 
answer these questions to 
the satisfaction of all the 
members of a congregation 
is an impossibility. Even 
the choir members have 
difficulty in settling the ques- 
tion of what is good, bad or 
indifferent music. As tothe 
character of a musical com- 
position the tastes of the 
various listeners in the con- 
gregation settle that for the 
individuals. Oftentimes 


** More Physical Work Than the Majority those who have the least 
of the Men Do in a Week” 


knowledge of music are the 
most vehement in expressing 
their views. I have heard anthems that were com- 
posed by men whose names stand for all that is good 
and standard in sacred music pronounced ‘“‘ miser- 
able” and ‘‘ unmusical,’’ and I have heard anthems 
that from a musical standpoint should be pro- 
nounced freaks received with delight by some 
misguided soul. 


EXT usually arises the question as to what is 

good rendition of music. A voice that is a 
delight to one is a moan or a shriek to another. 
Some dislike the way the bass opens his mouth, and 
others dislike the way the tenor gets red in the 
face. Some think the soprano is shrill, and others 
think the alto forces her lower notes. Some think 
the choir is poorly balanced, and others want a 
chorus or boys’ choir, and don’t and won’t like a 
quartet. And so these good 
people, not one in ten of 
whom could carry the air of 
the ‘‘ Doxology”’ alone, un- 
hesitatingly express their 
views about good or bad 
voices and artistic or poor 
singing. 

I am convinced that it is 
impossible to select anthem 
music that will satisfy every- 
body, and that a quartet of 
the world’s greatest artists 
could not render music that 
would suit all tastes. 

Now as to the member- 
ship of achurch choir: Shall 
it be paid, or shall the choir 
be composed of volunteers? 
From the bottom of my heart 
I pity the poor soul who un- 
dertakes to get up and hold 
together a volunteer quartet 


“Emitting About Enough Sound to in the average church. I 
Rattle in a Pint Tin Cup” 


don’t say that it can’t be 
done, but I do say that the 
successful operation of such a plan would be the 
exception that proves therule thatit is not feasible. 
Voluntary service means lack of responsibility; 
In most cases it also means lack of ability and 
experience. To sing in a quartet requires much 
practice and training. Good quartet singers are 
in reality scarce, and the demand always exceeds 
the supply. We cannot expect ordinary mortals 
to acquire the necessary experience and training, 
to give the time and effort to produce anything 
like well-balanced work, and to have the courage 
and confidence to sing in public before critical 
people—all without compensation. Music pro- 
duced by the average timid, unqualified volunteer 


quartet is so ragged and unfinished that it soon 
drives the congregation to the verge of nervous 
prostration. 

I believe that the question of paying a choir has 
ceased to be a question at all. Good choir singers 
must be hired like any other persons with services 
for sale, and the church must meet this problem 
without parsimonious quibbling—and the pay- 
ments should be made at the times specified in 
the contract. 


ITH regard to whether the choir shall be com- 

posed of members of that particular church, 
of course it gratifies the congregation as a religious 
body for the singers to be members of the church; 
but how often the church membership of a singer 
is a source of trouble! The great difficulty in 
satisfying the different tastes of the congregation 
makes it dangerous for members of the church to 
try to establish such a choir. Little, unpleasant 
things said about the singers nearly always reach 
their ears, and for the sake of harmony in the 
church membership I do not think it wise to make 
it a rule that the members of the choir shall be 
members of the church. Besides, a member may 
not be qualified to sing, and the difficulty of dis- 
pensing with his or her services is always embar- 
rassing, and may result in disrupting families. 

If such a rule is adopted there is always the 
unenviable task of passing upon the vocal quali- 
fications of candidates for the choir proposed by 
the church members. I had rather walk up to a 
cannon’s mouth than to try to decide for my own 
church which of two blooming, blushing daughters 
of rival mothers shall be selected for soprano. 
Neither may have had a particle of experience. 
Both may have been told by rival vocal teachers 
that they have marvelous voices. They may have 
sung simple little solos at some of the ladies’ socie- 
ties, and to each mother each daughter sings like 
an angel. Neither, if she had a month of Sundays 
for practice, could get up before the average 
unsympathetic congregation and acceptably go 
through a simple anthem that contains an ordinary 
soprano solo, and yet each is satisfied that she can 
‘‘run rings’’ around a steady, experienced singer 
who has spent years learning by heart scores of 
heavy anthems, and who can read backward at 
sight anything you put before her. 


N THE other hand, if a paid choir is installed 

there is usually at regular intervals some mem- 
ber of the church who chances to hear an outside 
singer whose voice particularly pleases this zealous 
member. At once it is urged that the outside singer 
is just the person for ‘‘ourchoir.”” At the suggestion 
of some one in authority the newly discovered 
songster is invited to sing a solo, or to take the 
place of a regular choir member who may happen 
to be indisposed. If the invitation is to sing a 
solo the new singer confidently sings one which 
has been carefully prepared in the course of several 
private lessons received from a regular teacher. 
Making a reasonable allowance for the natural 
embarrassment of a new singer in strange sur- 
roundings the solo is likely to be rendered in an 
acceptable manner and the singer pronounced a 
success by admiring friends. 

If, however, the new singer takes a position in the 
quartet, then the troubles begin. She has probably 
been carefully cultivating pleasing tones, and is apt 
in most cases to become confused. Apparently she 
has no conception of time, and the other voices 
put her off the key. Those beautifully cultivated 
and carefully placed tones slip and slide all the 
way from her diaphragm to the top of her head. 
The music must be practiced over and over to 
enable her to find her bearings—only to have her 
‘“‘butcher’’ a simple anthem when it is sung at the 
regular service. Of course time must be allowed 
for her to catch the trick of quartet singing, but 
while this period is being passed the nerves and 
patience of the organist and regular singers are 
worn to shreds. At first the new singer consci- 
entiously practices at home and thinks she really 
knows her music, but very shortly her enthusiasm 
begins to wane and she convinces herself that the 
poor music is the fault of the others, who really 
are not her equals vocally; and after a week or 
two she neglects her practice and performs her 
work in a slipshod manner, apparently oblivious 
of the fact that she is doing herself and the rest of 
the choir a grave injury. 


OOD choir singing, in fact, means teamwork. 
The voices must be balanced and blended. 
There must be perfect understanding between the 
organist and the members of the choir, and the 
music must be sung as it is written, or, if it is 
changed in any particular, the change must be 
understood and followed by all alike. In order to 
accomplish this desired result there must be prac- 
tice and practice and then more practice, which 
means conscientious, consistent and oftentimes 
self-sacrificing work. The members of the choir 
are subject to all the ills and troubles of other 
mortals, yet no matter how we feel physically, no 
matter how business has been nor what are the 
family cares, we must always be on hand prepared 
to sing when many times we should be in bed. No 
matter what the condition of mind we must sing. 
No matter what the weather, rain or shine, we 
must be on hand and on time. 4 
Two-evenings every week we meet for an hour 
and a half for practice and rehearsal. We all have 
to break engagements and make numerous personal 
sacrifices. for these rehearsals. Often in weather 
that is so bad that the members of the congrega- 
tion are glad to be at home reading some book 
or magazine we faithfully attend rehearsal in order 
to prepare for the next Sunday music which may 


be listened to by a mere 
handful of. auditors. Our 
practice is not limited to 
anthems alone, but we must 
be prepared at a moment’s 
notice with a. supply of ap- 
propriate responses and a 
stock of solos for emergen- 
cies.. The hymns must not 
be neglected, as a hymn is 
often selected that requires 
much practice to make the 
words of the various stanzas 
fit the music. 


Ry ADDITION to our regu- 
lar work we receive many 
requests for gratuitous 
services. Conventions, fra- 
ternal societies and lodges 
ask our assistance, and think 
we are cranky and selfish if 
we don’t drop our personal 
affairs and go wherever invited. Our soprano and 
alto are invited again and again to sing for the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, or the missionary circle, or at 
a church sociable, or before a young people’s club, 
and a failure to accede to the invitation of one of 
the church societies is proof that ‘‘the choir cares 
7 for the church except what it can get out 
of it.” 

And then there are requests for music at 
funerals. Time and again the men have neglected 
their business and the women their household duties 
to go to the funeral of some one we did not know 
and possibly never saw at church. We have often 
wended our way to the late home of the unknown, 
paying our own carfares, have tried to sing ina dark 
hall under the stairs without accompaniment, and 
have wearily traveled home 
again without so much as a 
word of thanks. Every 
church choir has had the 
same experience over and 
over, and yet, if the mem- 
bers of a choir should refuse 
to sing at a funeral unless 
first assured of compensa- 
tion for their time, a large 
majority of the community 
would consider them no 
more worthy of considera- 
tion thana person who 
would desecratea graveyard. 





OME one suggests occa- 
sionally that we have 
evening song service under 
the management of the choir. 
This is always supposed to 
be a compliment calculated 
to tickle the fancy of the 
singers, and, to be frank, 
the singers are usually will- 
ing, as they are glad to make an extra effort if the 
church really wants it. Our choir recently gave 
such a song service. In addition to our regular 
work we spent several weeks in preparing extra 
music—a couple of anthems well known as musical 
masterpieces, which required a great deal of the 
most painstaking work, and a number of solos and 
duets which meant careful study and preparation 
at home. During the service our young woman 
organist actually did more downright physical work 
than the majority of the men in the congregation 
do in aweek. Our evening of music was a success, 
and we felt well repaid for our extra effort, as we 
had the self-satisfaction of knowing that we had 
creditably done something that was worth while. 
A number of the good brothers and sisters were 
kind enough to tell us that they had enjoyed our 
music, and, in order to show 
their appreciation, inno- 
cently asked us why we 
could not give such a pro- 
gram every Sunday evening! 
They said they thought it 
was a good drawing card 
and would attract the public. 
They seemed to think that 
all we had to do was simply 
to stand up and let the 
music roll forth. It never 
entered their heads, appar- 
ently, that this program of 
music meant years of prac- 
tice and the spending of 
money for musical training 
in order to be qualified to 
give it, nor that the program 
had been rehearsed many, 
many times when we were 
tired and worried with our 
private affairs. 








“Always Failing to Find a Coin Con- 
veniently Small Enough” 


ACK of consideration, in- 
deed, is what the choir 
learns to expect from the congregation most of 
the time, I am sorry to say. These good church 
people sit and rest and listen to the sermon and 
the singing, thinking how easy it is to get up 
and sing, and viewing with critical eyes the 
dresses and hats of the soprano and alto, and the 
general appearance as to the clothes, health and 
bearing of the tenor and bass. From the time 
the choir comes in until the close of the service, 
its appearance and conduct have the consider- 
ation at one time or another of practically every 
member of the congregation. In this matter the 
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“Enough to Make a Stone Image 
Desire to Yawn and Gape” 


“Figures the Gains and Losses 
of the Last Week” 
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wondered whether he found it pleasant or dull to be thus 
again, for one evening at least, dependent upon her for his 
entertainment. There was a change. She felt it so much 
that she knew he could not be insensible to it. Progress had 
been made since they had last dined alone together, but 
progress in what direction? Had the effect of all those 
people, all that movement and noise and diversion, been to 
separate them or to draw them nearer? b 
During the dinner they talked, as was natural, about their 
recent guests. It appeared that these were almost as little 
known to Lothian asto her. Many of them were Londoners; 
but even their entertainers, who were Highlanders and 
neighbors, seemed to be known to him only in the broad 
and general way of knowing who rather than what they 
were. He could tell the family history and traditions of 
each one, but he related and seemed to know little of their 
personalities. Indeed with every day and hour which she 
passed under thé roof with him the mystery deepened. 


Z@ As they left the dining-room, however, and went to the 
terrace, according to their custom when alone, this mystery 
seemed to be part of the enchantment of the hour and 
place. The weather was cool but clear. The afterglow of 
sunset lingered still, and the moon, full-rounded, showed not 
only Ben Nevis with his huge white top, but also the clear 
outlines of the smaller mountains in the vagueness of the 
far horizon. There was a track of silver across the little 
lake in the valley, and the cedars made a soft black fringe 
around the water. Not far away a little mountain torrent 
dashed over the crags into the lake, making a sound to 
which Enid loved to listen. Her beloved brown rabbits had 
gone off to bed and there was no living thing in sight except 
the tall, kilted figure at her side peacefully smoking an 
evening cigar. 

When they reached the end of the terrace, and the view of 
lake and moon and mountain burst upon them, Enid broke 
the silence by a sudden, fervidly uttered ‘‘ Ah-h!”’ 

He turned, looked at her, and said abruptly: ‘‘ You like 
it—do you not ?—this wild country to which you have been 
exiled a while?”’ 

Again it seemed that he wished to remind her that the 
time was short. 

“Like it? I love it!’’ she responded. 

Lothian threw away his cigar, which lay glimmering like 
a glowworm in the grass. She saw him fold his arms, and 
the look of resolute control which usually went with that 
attitude came over his face. 

So for a short time they stood in speechless admiration; 
then they turned and walked along in silence. Enid was 
preoccupied with the thought that this experience, this 
dream which she was dreaming, would be over some day, and 
its opportunities, even those of dreaming dreams within 
this dream, would be gone: she saw herself through some 
inevitable event torn away from all that made her present 
life, drifting about the world again, belonging to nobody, 
protected by nobody—in Paris, in Egypt, in New York, far 
away from here; never again to see the Highlands, or Ben 
Nevis, or the little brown rabbits, or 

She checked her thought with suddenness. She had 
been about to say “Prince Charlie!’’ He was exactly her 
ideal of Prince Charlie and lately she had taken to calling 
him so in her mind. She turned a searching glance toward 
him now to verify her feeling that he suited the part. 

‘What do you think of Prince Charlie?” he said as 
simply as if he were referring to some salient point in the 
landscape. 

Enid could not help a sudden start. 

“T was thinking of Prince Charlie at that very instant!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Of course!’’ he answered. ‘‘Why else should I have 
asked what you were thinking of him? There is nothing 
strange in that. Here in the Highlands what the ignorant 
call weird and uncanny is natural and simple. So tell me, if 
you please, what you were thinking of Prince Charlie.”’ 

“T was thinking that he must have been like you.” 
She knew she was obeying one of the rash impulses which 
she had forsworn, and she spoke with a certain air of 
defiance. 





OZ Lothian smiled. ‘‘My study of Prince Charlie’s por- 
traits,’’ he said, ‘‘does not compel me to any excessive 
expression of gratitude, although he was called ‘Bonnie 
Prince Charlie.’”’ 

“It is not the portraits; I don’t remember them nor care 
about them. It is what I see in my mind when I think of 
him.” 

“It would not be so very strange,’’ he said with a manner 
of casual consideration. ‘‘I fully believe that our lives and 
actions shape our countenances. I, too, have been a fugi- 
tive and an adventurer, hiding from the world at times, 
dreaming of kingdoms of which I never came into possession. 
And, by-the-way,"’ he added suddenly in the same unembar- 
rassed fashion, ‘‘there’s another resemblance. Long ago, so 
long that I had forgotten it till this whimsical thought of 
yours recalled it to me, I was called ‘Charlie’ too.” He 
must have seen the start with which Enid heard this, but 
he made no sign as he went on: ‘It was my nickname as 
a child. There was, of course, a basis for it, as there always 
is for nicknames.” 

Enid felt more bewildered than ever as by a swift trick of 
the mind which had become a tormenting habit to her now 
she thought of the Egbert Lothian whom she had married 
and escaped from in Italy and essayed to imagine him a 
bright and pretty little boy answering to the name of 
“Charlie.” At last she broke the silence by uttering a 
thought which had occurred to her as possibly shedding 
some light on her darkness. 

‘Have you,” she inquired, “had any serious illness within 
the last ten years, causing delirium or unconsciousness?”’ 

It was a strange question to put so suddenly, apropos 
of nothing; but it did not seem to strike him so as he 
answered calmly: ‘‘No, I have never had a serious illness 
of any kind.” 

‘“‘T have heard of cases,’’ she went on, knowing but not 
caring that she was speaking strangely, ‘‘ when a long illness, 
especially if occasioned by some blow on the head, changed 
a man completely, making him the very opposite of what he 
had been before.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of such things,’’ he said quietly. 

Enid felt baffled. The suggestion which had suddenly 
occurred to her as a solution of this mystery had been quietly 
waved aside. She felt that the situation was becoming 
almost intolerable. She was so sure that he could help her 
if he would that his insensibility seemed a cruelty. 

On reaching the house they went in together. 

“‘Could we have some music?” 


There was cheerfulness, even gayety, in the tones in which 
he uttered these words. It seemed to Enid to be an effort 
on his part to lift them both out of the rather deep waters 
into which they had fallen. 

“By all means,” she answered. 

He went to the piano and opened it for her. 

When she was seated he said abruptly: ‘‘Since you have 
a fancy for Prince Charlie, and since I haye never got up 
the courage to inflict my ’cello-playing on you, do you think 
you might enjoy or at least could endure a very faulty per- 
formance, if I sang you some of the songs by which we 
Highlanders keep Prince Charlie’s memory green?”’ 

He had turned to light the piano candles. 

By the time he came back Enid had sufficiently mastered 
her amazement to answer in what seemed a natural tone: 
“T should be delighted. I’ve been wishing that some one 
would sing those songs to me so that I might understand the 
words. I’ve heard them only in snatches.” 

He put an open music-book on the rack, and, placing 
himself a little back of her, waited to be given the key. 
What must he think of the way she was fumbling over the 
simple prelude to this simple song? Let him think what 
he would about her music if he might only be saved the 
knowledge of the agitation that caused her hands to tremble. 

She had a thousand times assured herself when she had 
heard his voice speaking that its identification with the one 
she had loved and then feared was too subtle a thing to make 
it possible to doubt. Now, however, the rich barytone 
that was rendering this spirited song seemed to her to have in 
it an abandon, a fullness, a generosity of tone which she 
could not seem to associate with the narrow sympathies, 
the stern conventions, the cold self-confidence of the man 
she had known in the past. When she had sufficiently got 
over the first shock of its total incongruity with the charac- 
ter of him who had once been revealed to her by the final 
test of marriage she began to hear the words the splendid 
voice was singing: 

“Down thro’ the Lowlands, down wi’ the Whigamore, 
Loyal true Highlanders, down wi’ them rarely! 
Ronald and Donald drive on wi’ the broad claymore 

Over the neck o’ the foes o’ Prince Charlie! 
Follow thee! Follow thee! Wha wadna follow thee? 
King o’ the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince Charlie!” 

When the voice ceased Enid improvised a lively termi- 
nation to the accompaniment which gave her time to collect 
her senses. Then, ‘‘Sing me another Prince Charlie song,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I have not hada great emotion for so long that I 
am reveling in this.” 


ZO He made no verbal answer, only turned some leaves of 
the book and pressed open a new page. She played the 
prelude and he began to sing. There was a change in his 
voice to suit the change in the words. 


‘*A wee bird cam’ to our ha’ door; 
He warbled sweet and clearly, 
- An’ aye the o’ercome o’ his song 
Was ‘Wae’s me for Prince Charlie!’ 
Oh, when I heard the bonnie, bonnie bird, 
The tears cam’ drapping rarely; 
I took my bonnet off my head, 
For well I lo’ed Prince Charlie.” 


Enid felt keenly the rendering of this song. The fine 
voice softened and sweetened until the simple tune and the 
pathetic words were scarcely more than a whisper. When 
it stopped the music stopped as well. 

‘It’s too sad, by far too sad,”’ she said, rising and leaving 
the piano abruptly. 

She walked to one of the large windows that opened on the 
terrace. He followed and stood near her. Her face was 
turned toward the beauty of the summer night. His face, 
she knew, was turned to her. They stood thus in perfect 
silence for so long that Enid, embarrassed by the constraint 
of it, turned and met hiseyes. Then, moved by the impulse 
that always came to her at such a time, she instantly louked 
away. 

‘Why do you do that? Why is it that you always avoid 
looking me in the eyes?”’ 

The question was put with the most straightforward 
simplicity. In the same way it was answered: 

‘*Because I am afraid that I will see your soul.”’ 

The words once out she felt a huge relief. Still there 
remained with her an instinctive desire not to hasten things. 
It was in pursuance of this instinct that she went on: 

““You have read Tolstoi’s ‘Resurrection,’ have you not?”’ 

““Yes,”” he replied. 

‘*Do you remember in the trial scene when Nicolai, being 
on the jury, recognizes Marlova as the prisoner on trial for 
life? She is changed, almost metamorphosed externally; 
but you remember he says that he sees in her face ‘that 
strange, indescribable individuality which distinguishes each 
face from all other faces; something peculiar, all its own, 
not to be found anywhere else.’ You remember this?” 

‘‘No, I have forgotten, but I understand it. It is true. 
And it is that individuality which you wish to avoid seeing in 
me. I understand.” 

She had turned from him again and looked out into the 
night. To her relief she felt that his gaze was averted from 
her and followed the direction of hers. 

After a short silence he said in low, concentrated tones: 
‘*Your experience of life has been bitter. If I could think 
of any way tochange things for you! But I will; Iam going 
to. Remember what I said to you the other day: the time 
is short.” 


Z@OF At the repetition of this assurance, offered her in the 
guise of relief, her heart beat fast. 

‘And what of your life?” she said. ‘I ask myself contin- 
ually, ‘What is it now, and what would it have been if 
you had never seen me?’”’ 

‘*Continue to ask that question of yourself,’”’ he responded. 
‘““You had better not put it to me.” 

‘“Why?”’ she asked in a wondering whisper. 

‘“‘ Because if you did I should tell you the truth.”” She felt 
that there was some strange, hidden meaning in these words, 
but she did not speak and he went on: ‘‘ You were meant for 
happiness, and when I say ‘happiness’ to you I am reminded 
of my old ideal of that word—changed, totally changed now 
like everything else.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, and mine too,”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘WhenI think 
of the better light that has come to me I ought not to com- 
plain. I don’t. I think of what used to mean happiness 
to me—the excitement, the rapture, the gratified emotions— 
and I turn from the thought of that poor, mistaken, 
wretched Enid with horror.” 

‘“**Enid,’’’ he repeated as if quoting the word. ‘‘ Your 
name is a very lovely one.” She felt so strangely moved 
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that she dared not try to speak. ‘‘ You, the being that you 
are, ‘Enid,’”’ he continued, using her name as a designa- 
tion, not an address, ‘‘are born to know the best and 
brightest happiness as well as to confer it. Awful mistakes 
have been made by us both, but they are not irretrievable. 
There is a way out of all this, and that way I mean to find.” 

What strange hope was this that sprang up in her heart as 
she listened to these resolute words? The Enid of long ago 
would have beset him with questions, would have eagerly 
demanded an explanation of his words. Now she did noth- 
ing of the sort. She turned on him suddenly with a flash 
of the old defiance in her eyes and said: 

“If I declare that I do not understand your words it is not 
that I wish to have them explained. All I have to say to you 
is that I wish you to save a all trouble on my account. 
My life, my manner of spending it, is my own affair. 
Except in the external sense in which it is passed at your side 
oc the acting head of your house you have nothing to do 
with it.” 

“You think so?’’ he said with great gentleness of voice. 
“I disagree with you so entirely that I should have no com- 
fort, no power of endurance in the present were it not that 
I see before me the way by which I can release you from 
your present thraldom and deliver you from the life of 
sacrifice which you have so generously consented to—for 
my sake.” 


ZO What was this that lay before her, planned by him and 
already working to a satisfactory conclusion, which was to 
free her from living under the same roof with him, to spare 
her the sacrifice of pretending to be his wife? Torn between 
her desire to know more so that she might thwart this plan of 
his, and her dread that in knowing she might find it inexor- 
able in its aim and result, she was so agitated that the quick 
sound of her breathing reached his ears and impelled him 
to relieve her distress. 

“Forgive me,” he said penitently. ‘‘It is unavoidable 
that I must distress you a little about all this, but the end 
will justify the means. Now that I have told you that your 
release is sure let us try to get what we can out of the time 
that remains to us before the end comes. You havea joyous 
nature, I have the same. I was born with a merry heart, a 
hopeful credulity as to the means and ends of life, which 
even yet is not all quenched. We are companionable in 
much. If for the time that remains to us together we could 
drop this useless barrier of restraint, play the rdle of good 
friends in the fullest sense, we could, I believe, get much out 
of this interlude in our lives. I would not say this to you 
if it were not obvious to me that you as well as I recognize 
this congeniality between us. If you do then enter into this 
compact with me, will you?” 

What could she say but ‘‘ Yes’’? What could she feel but 
joy in the saying of it? Although all the while struggling 
against this sense of joy she remembered also the fiat which 
had gone forth decreeing that they must part. 


XVIII 


feet in her room Enid tried to think things out, with the 
result that much which had been obscure became clear. 
Clearest of all stood out the fact that the idea which Lothian 
was working toward, the sword which was to cut the knot of 
their common trial and perplexity, was the thing which she 
herself had first suggested, even obstinately insisted on— 
divorce. Long ago she had dismissed it from her mind 
as a thing impossible. Now, with convincing clearness, it 
occurred to her that the changed being that she saw in him 
would act from a different standpoint. It had been entirely 
consistent with his former character that fear of the world’s 
comment should prevent his obtaining the freedom so 
important to him, while to this man he had developed into 
the simple and natural thing would be to break an irksome 
bond and ignore the comments of a world for whose standards 
and opinions he cared little. 

Her own point of view had not changed. But now that 
she had again taken the position of Lothian’s wife in the 
eyes of the world, now that she saw she could fill it with 
obvious satisfaction to him and a certain strange comfort to 
herself, the idea of leaving him, of resigning this protected, 
safe, respected place and going back to her old anomalous 
position filled her with distress. Yet she could not blind 
herself to the fact that the obvious and right thing for a man 
in Lothian’s position was marriage and paternity. His noble 
property demanded an heir; his ancient name and lineage 
made the same claim; and he himself, with all the change 
she had seen manifested in him of late, seemed to deserve the 
best that man could have in the ties men value most. 

The spirit of Enid was a brave one. And so, after some 
natural feelings of revolt against the logic of the situation, 
she summoned her resolution to accept it. A breath of 
higher air came to refresh her failing heart and she was able 
to see the situation from his point of view rather than her 
own. Ifa divorce from her meant all this for him then she 
would steel herself to face the inevitable. So ended her long 
reflections, and as she dropped asleep her last conscious 
thought was that this, then, was what stood before her— 
divorce! 


ZOF Bright sunshine glittered on the snowy peak of Ben 
Nevis when Enid waked. Her first conscious emotion was one 
of apprehension; the next was a sensation so nearly akin to 
joy that it brought a smile to her lips as she sprang up and 
rang for her maid. Her cold bath over she took her toast and 
coffee with unusual relish and then ordered a walking-suit to 
be laid out for her. While Ernestine did this Enid sat down 
at her desk and wrote a note to Lothian which ran thus: 

What a day! I feel disposed for a long tramp and a little fish- 
ing—rods, bait and luncheon to follow in the pony-cart! Do you? 

As if assured of the response she proceeded quickly with 
her toilet and was nearly dressed when a sealed envelope was 
handed to her. Hastily tearing it open she smiled to see in 
the middle of the large white sheet: the two words: 

“T do.” 

It was so characteristic of him—this concise and complete 
form of answer. She seemed to feel in it a whole world of 
agreement and delighted consent and she smiled as she read 
it. Still impelled by the impulse with which she had leaped 
so gayly from bed Enid ran like an excited boy down 
the staircase, her stout little porpoise-hide walking-boots 
making such a clatter. the spaces of the echoing hall that 
it was no wonder the man who waited. there looked up in 
surprise. ‘ 

““Good-mornitig,”” she cried as she went toward him. 
“This is the first of the days of fun and festa agreed upon. 

~*~ 


” 
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Finding Fault With the Church Choir 


As Seen by One Who Has Sung in Church Choirs for Seventeen Years 


“Some Dislike the Way the Bass 
Opens His Mouth” 


some fifty thousand in- 

habitants. It is more or 
less typical of the average 
American city. For seven- 
teen years I have been a 
member of a church choir in 
that city. I have seen 
church choirs come and go. 
I have seen the members 
singing now in one church 
choir, now in another. I 
have seen choirs that were a 
credit and choirs that were 
a disgrace. But I have seen 
alwaysa spirit of unrest both 
in the choir and the congre- 
gation; and rarely have I seen 
a choir satisfied with its 
church, or a church satisfied 
with its choir. 

This condition of affairs 
is due to various causes. In 


| LIVE ina modest city of 


the first place I have generally found that there 
are as many different temperaments and degrees 
of ability in a choir as there are members. Then 
twice each Sunday we are called upon to conduct 
a considerable part of the church service, and are 
subjected to the opinion and criticism of, say, from 
five hundred to one thousand people with nearly 
as many different ideas as to what is good church 


music. 


These differences of opinion give rise toa 


number of vexed questions, such as ‘‘ What kind 


of music shall we have?’’ ‘‘Do we want good, 
bad or indifferent music?’’ ‘‘What kind of music 
is good, bad or indifferent?’’ ‘‘Shall we pay for 


it what it is reasonably worth, or shall we pay 
as little as possible, and that at rare intervals 
and many weeks in arrears?’’ ‘‘Shall we have a 





“More Physical Work Than the Majority 


of the Men Do in a Week” 


volunteer choir, and must 
the members of the choir all 
be members of the church?”’ 
‘“‘Do we want simple, quiet 
anthems of the sacred-hymn 
type, or do we want some- 
thing a little more lively and 
pretentious ?”’ 

My experience is that to 
answer these questions to 
the satisfaction of all the 
members of a congregation 
is an impossibility. Even 
the choir members have 
difficulty in settling the ques- 
tion of what is good, bad or 
indifferent music. Astothe 
character of a musical com- 
position the tastes of the 
various listeners in the con- 
gregation settle that for the 
individuals. Oftentimes 
those who have the least 
knowledge of music are the 
most vehement in expressing 


their views. I have heard anthems that were com- 
posed by men whose names stand for all that is good 
and standard in sacred music pronounced ‘“‘ miser- 
able’’ and ‘‘ unmusical,’’ and I have heard anthems 
that from a musical standpoint should be pro- 
nounced freaks received with delight by some 


misguided soul. 


EXT usually arises the question as to what is 

good rendition of music. A voice that is a 
delight to one is a moan or a shriek to, another. 
Some dislike the way the bass opens his mouth, and 
others dislike the way the tenor gets red in the 
face. Some think the soprano is shrill, and others 
think the alto forces her lower notes. Some think 
the choir is poorly balanced, and others want a 
chorus or boys’ choir, and don’t and won’t like a 


“Emitting About Enough Sound to 
Rattle in a Pint Tin Cup” 


quartet. And so these good 
people, not one in ten of 
whom could carry the air of 
the ‘‘Doxology”’ alone, un- 
hesitatingly express their 
views about good or bad 
voices and artistic or poor 
singing. 

I am convinced that it is 
impossible to select anthem 
music that will satisfy every- 
body, and that a quartet of 
the world’s greatest artists 
could not render music that 
would suit all tastes. 

Now as to the member- 
ship of achurch choir: Shall 
it be paid, or shall the choir 
be composed of volunteers? 
From the bottom of my heart 
I pity the poor soul who un- 
dertakes to get up and hold 
together a volunteer quartet 
in the average church. I 
don’t say that it can’t be 
done, but I do say that the 


successful operation of such a plan would be the 
exception that proves the rule that it is not feasible. 
Voluntary service means lack of responsibility; 
in most cases it also means lack of ability and 
experience. To sing in a quartet requires much 
practice and training. Good quartet singers are 
in reality scarce, and the demand always exceeds 


the supply. 


We cannot expect ordinary mortals 


to acquire the necessary experience and training, 
to give the time and effort to produce anything 
like well-balanced work, and to have the courage 
and confidence to sing in public before critical 
people—all without compensation. Music pro- 
duced by the average timid, unqualified volunteer 
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quartet is so ragged and unfinished that it soon 
drives the congregation to the verge of nervous 
prostration. 

I believe that the question of paying a choir has 
ceased to be a question at all. Good choir singers 
must be hired like any other persons with services 
for sale, and the church must meet this problem 
without parsimonious quibbling—and the pay- 
ments should be made at the times specified in 
the contract. 


bs gem regard to whether the choir shall be com- 
posed of members of that particular church, 
of course it gratifies the congregation as a religious 
body for the singers to be members of the church; 
but how often the church membership of a singer 
is a source of trouble! The great difficulty in 
satisfying the different tastes of the congregation 
makes it dangerous for members of the church to 
try to establish such a choir. Little, unpleasant 
things said about the singers nearly always reach 
their ears, and for the sake of harmony in the 
church membership I do not think it wise to make 
it a rule that the members of the choir shall be 
members of the church. Besides, a member may 
not be qualified to sing, and the difficulty of dis- 
pensing with his or her services is always embar- 
rassing, and may result in disrupting families. 

If such a rule is adopted there is always the 
unenviable task of passing upon the vocal quali- 
fications of candidates for the choir proposed by 
the church members. I had rather walk up to a 
cannon’s mouth than to try to decide for my own 
church which of two blooming, blushing daughters 
of rival mothers shall be selected for soprano. 
Neither may have had a particle of experience. 
Both may have been told by rival vocal teachers 
that they have marvelous voices. They may have 
sung simple little solos at some of the ladies’ socie- 
ties, and to each mother each daughter sings like 
an angel. Neither, if she had a month of Sundays 
for practice, could get up before the average 
unsympathetic congregation and acceptably go 
through a simple anthem that contains an ordinary 
soprano solo, and yet each is satisfied that she can 
“‘run rings”’ around a steady, experienced singer 
who has spent years learning by heart scores of 
heavy anthems, and who can read backward at 
sight anything you put before her. 


N THE other hand, if a paid choir is installed 

there is usually at regular intervals some mem- 
ber of the church who chances to hear an outside 
singer whose voice particularly pleases this zealous 
member. Atonce itis urged that the outside singer 
is just the person for ‘‘ourchoir.’’ At thesuggestion 
of some one in authority the newly discovered 
songster is invited to sing a solo, or to take the 
place of a regular choir member who may happen 
to be indisposed. If the invitation is to sing a 
solo the new singer confidently sings one which 
has been carefully prepared in the course of several 
private lessons received from a regular teacher. 
Making a reasonable allowance for the natural 
embarrassment of a new singer in strange sur- 
roundings the solo is likely to be rendered in an 
acceptable manner and the singer pronounced a 
success by admiring friends. 

If, however, the new singer takes a position in the 
quartet, then the troubles begin. She has probably 
been carefully cultivating pleasing tones, and is apt 
in most cases to become confused. Apparently she 
has no conception of time, and the other voices 
put her off the key. Those beautifully cultivated 
and carefully placed tones slip and_ slide all the 
way from her diaphragm to the top of her head. 
The music must be practiced over and over to 
enable her to find her bearings—only to have her 
“‘butcher”’ a simple anthem when it is sung at the 
regular service. Of course time must be allowed 
for her to catch the trick of quartet singing, but 
while this period is being passed the nerves and 
patience of the organist and regular singers are 
worn to shreds. At first the new singer consci- 
entiously practices at home and thinks she really 
knows her music, but very shortly her enthusiasm 
begins to wane and she convinces herself that the 
poor music is the fault of the others, who really 
are not her equals vocally; and after a week or 
two she neglects her practice and performs her 
work in a slipshod manner, apparently oblivious 
of the fact that she is doing herself and the rest of 
the choir a grave injury. 


OOD choir singing, in fact, means teamwork. 
The voices must be balanced and blended. 
There must be perfect understanding between the 
organist and the members of the choir, and the 
music must be sung as it is written, or, if it is 
changed in any particular, the change must be 
understood and followed by all alike. In order to 
accomplish this desired result there must be prac- 
tice and practice and then more practice, which 
means conscientious, consistent and oftentimes 
self-sacrificing work. The members of the choir 
are subject to all the ills and troubles of other 
mortals, yet no matter how we feel physically, no 
matter how business has been nor what are the 
family cares, we must always be on hand prepared 
to sing when many times we should be in bed. No 
matter what the condition of mind we must sing. 
No matter what the weather, rain or shine, we 
must be on hand and on time. P 
Two evenings every week we meet for an hour 
and a half for practice and rehearsal. We all have 
to break engagements and make numerous personal 
sacrifices for these rehearsals. Often in weather 
that is so bad that the members of the congrega- 
tion are glad to be at home reading some book 
or magazine we faithfully attend rehearsal in order 
to prepare for the next Sunday music which may 


be listened to by a mere 
handful of- auditors. Our 
practice is not limited to 
anthems alone, but we must 
be prepared at a moment’s 
notice with a supply of ap- 
propriate responses and a 
stock of solos for emergen- 
cies.- The hymns must not 
be neglected, as a hymn is 
often selected that requires 
much practice to make the 
words of the various stanzas 
fit the music. 


|X ADDITION to our regu- 
lar work we receive many 
requests for gratuitous 
services. Conventions, fra- 
ternal societies and lodges 
ask our assistance, and think 
we are cranky and selfish if 
we don’t drop our personal 
affairs and go wherever invited. Our soprano and 
alto are invited again and again to sing for the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, or the missionary circle, or at 
a church sociable, or before a young people’s club, 
and a failure to accede to the invitation of one of 
the church societies is proof that ‘the choir cares 
a for the church except what it can get out 
Of 1t | 

And then there are requests for music at 
funerals. Time and again the men have neglected 
their business and the women their household duties 
to go to the funeral of some one we did not know 
and possibly never saw at church. We have often 
wended our way to the late home of the unknown, 
paying our own carfares, have tried to sing ina dark 
hall under the stairs without accompaniment, and 
have wearily traveled home 
again without so much as a 
word of thanks. Every 
church choir has had the 
same experience over and 
over, and yet, if the mem- 
bers of a choir should refuse 
to sing at a funeral unless 
first assured of compensa- 
tion for their time, a large 
majority of the community 
would consider them no 
more worthy of considera- 
tion thana person who 
would desecrate a graveyard. 


OME one suggests occa- 
sionally that we have 
evening song service under 
the management of the choir. 
This is always supposed to 
be a compliment calculated 
to tickle the fancy of the 
singers, and, to be frank, 
the singers are usually will- 
ing, as they are glad to make an extra effort if the 
church really wants it. Our choir recently gave 
such a song service. In addition to our regular 
work we spent several weeks in preparing extra 
music—a couple of anthems well known as musical 
masterpieces, which required a great deal of the 
most painstaking work, and a number of solos and 
duets which meant careful study and preparation 
at home. During the service our young woman 
organist actually did more downright physical work 
than the majority of the men in the congregation 
do in aweek. Our evening of music was a success, 
and we felt well repaid for our extra effort, as we 
had the self-satisfaction of knowing that we had 
creditably done something that was worth while. 
number of the good brothers and sisters were 
kind enough to tell us that they had enjoyed our 
music, and, in order to show 
their appreciation, inno- 
cently asked us why we 
could not give such a pro- 
gram every Sunday evening! 
They said they thought it 
was a good drawing card 
and would attract the public. 
They seemed to think that 
all we had to do was simply 
to stand up and let the 
music roll forth. It never 
entered their heads, appar- 
ently, that this program of 
music meant years of prac- 
tice and the spending of 
money for musical training 
in order to be qualified to 
give it, nor that the program 
had been rehearsed many, 
many times when we were 
tired and worried with our 
private affairs. 


“Figures the Gains and Losses 
of the Last Week” 





“Enough to Make a Stone Image 
Desire to Yawn and Gape” 








“Always Failing to Find a Coin Con- 
veniently Small Enough” 


ACK of consideration, in- 
deed, is what the choir 
learns to expect from the congregation most of 
the time, I am sorry to say. These good church 
people sit and rest and listen to the sermon and 
the singing, thinking how easy it is to get up 
and sing, and viewing with critical eyes the 
dresses and hats of the soprano and alto, and the 
general appearance as to the clothes, health and 
bearing of the tenor and bass. From the time 
the choir comes in until the close of the service, 
its appearance and conduct have the consider- 
ation at one time or another of practically every 
member of the congregation. In this matter the 
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Her Sister in the Country 


Who Wants to Come to the City to Make Her Way . 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,” “The New Thing in Her Heart,” etc. 


Dearest Little Sister: u 


OU say that you have been studying advertisements 
of Female Help Wanted in the Sunday papers. That’s 
all right. But let me give you a few pointers. 

A great many excellent positions are offered in those 
columns, but, also, a great many girls are led terribly astray 
by some of these advertisements. The best papers really 
try to keep a watch on these advertisements. But even 
then they can’t do much. If an advertisement is obviously 
misleading they can hold it out and investigate; but hardly 
any one who writes such advertisements is foolish enough 
to word one so that he can be easily suspected. And 
the newspapers can hardly demand a certificate of good 
character from every one who places a half-dollar advertise- 
ment with them. Hence a girl has to do the looking out 
for herself. 

Now first of all you must learn to discredit on general 
principles any offer of good wages for inexperienced help— 
“‘No experience required.”” Nobody pays good wages for 
such help. If any one offers to do so there is ‘‘a catch”’ in 
it. In reputable jobs the ‘‘green”’ hand begins on low pay. 

Another warning sign is the offer of ‘‘easy”” work. People 
who advertise ‘“‘easy”’ work are looking for lazy girls; and 
lazy girls who want to make money without giving good, 
honest, hard work in exchange for it are the girls among 
whom the agents of vice look for their easiest recruits. No 
girl with character is hunting an easy job, for girls with 
character know that such jobs offer no advancement. If 
there isn’t much to do in a job you can depend upon it that 
there won’t be much pay nor much chance to get on. And 
even if the employer offering an easy job were all right and 
had no sinister designs the job would still be all wrong. A 
good job for anybody is a job that keeps one hustling. 

There are ever and ever so many women and girls whose 
idea of ‘‘ suitable employment’”’ for themselves is ‘‘a position 
as companion.” These women are the despair of all employ- 
ment agents; the plain truth being, of course, that the only 
people who hire companions are those with whom no one 
will stay unless paid to do so, and the lives they lead their 
paid companions are often the most unenviable in the world. 
Even when they’re not as bad as that they’re a long way 
from being ‘‘easy.” I wish I could get the ear of every girl 
who has that ‘‘easy job” idea, and tell her a few things. 
You'll meet her at every step of your way, and almost 
without exception she is a good girl for you to avoid. 


Z@ZF Don't answer any advertisements offering vague or 
unusual employment. Look for something that specifies 
plainly some kind of work you feel reasonably sure you can do 
as well as any other inexperienced girl can, and that offers fair 
pay toa beginner and achance tolearn. Asa general thing 
it is pretty safe to answer only the advertisements of firms 
who advertise over their firm name. The kind of work you 
can get to do is not the kind for which large firms advertise 
asking for a reply to X Y 263, Herald. Other kinds of help 
are frequently so advertised for; but not girls of no expe- 
rience. I don’t advise a girl to answer that kind of an 
advertisement unless she is in a position to have the stand- 
ing of the advertiser investigated before she goes to make 


personal application for the place. This may sound very 
“fussy,”’ but a little girl fresh from the country is in no 
position to take unnecessary chances. 


There is this, though, that any girl can do: she can havea 
firm investigated for her, and that without cost. If ever, 
in your search for employment, you find yourself able to 
get work in a place you know nothing about, all you have 
to do is to send the firm’s name and address to the secretary 
of the Vigilance Association, and he will have a report sent 
you. There is an International Vigilance Association for 
the protection of girls, and an American branch of it, which 
we call the National Vigilance Association, has headquarters 
in Washington, District of Columbia, and under it are the 
various State Associations. The business of these organiza- 
tions is to act for girls just as the attorney of a rich and 
powerful man acts for him. Before such a man goes into 
any kind of business “deal” he has the other party to it 
thoroughly investigated. The Vigilance Association does 
just that for girls. It will tell you what kind of reputation 
the place you are thinking of working for has in the business 
world. It will investigate a boarding-place and tell you if it 
is respectable, and so on. It does not undertake to get 
work for girls, any more than a lawyer undertakes to get 
business for his client, but only to advise on propositions 
laid before it. If you don’t know where to find the head- 
quarters of the Association in any particular State write 
to the National headquarters at Washington, District of 
Columbia, and they will tell you. 

Employment agencies are supposed to know something 
of the character of places they send girls to. But many of 
them are very lax, and even the best of them can hardly 
do more than decline to send any girl to a place they know 
to be bad. 


ZOF You will think I am cautioning you a great deal. I 
know how you feel. You are sure you mean to do only 
what is right, and that you can be depended upon to keep 
yourself out of mischief. 

Of the beauty of your intentions, little Sister, there can 
never be any doubt. But of your ability to guard yourself 
against danger I have the very gravest doubt. 

You see, dear, it’s like this: the opportunity to do evil 
practically never comes to a girl—especially to a good girl, 
however silly she may be—except in disguise. 

You say: ‘‘Why should any one want me to do wrong? 
If I go through the world modestly, minding my own busi- 
ness, is it likely that any one will try to bother me?”’ 

It is! It is more than likely—it is almost a certainty. 
And this is why: Girls are essential to most kinds of gayety. 
They always have been and they always will be. Partly this 
is because they are young and sweet and attractive and full 
of the spirit of fun; and partly it is because of that tre- 
mendous thing, the attraction of sex. I can’t go very deeply 
into this overwhelmingly big subject. But the basis of it 
is this: God gave each and every one of His creatures two 
sets of instincts, one set that makes us take care of ourselves 
and one set that makes us look out for the future. Every 
instinct we have is given us to keep us at one or the other of 
those two struggles. One of the strongest instincts in every 


one is the instinct for self-preservation. And yet if this 
were always the strongest what a queer world this would 
be and how soon it would come to anend! In order to take 
care of the future God had so to arrange that sometimes in 
almost every life the instinct of self-preservation should be 
less strong than the instinct of parenthood. 

Now being a parent is a lot of trouble. You know from 
what you have seen at home how grave a thing it is to bea 
mother—how a woman is called on at least to risk her life 
to give life to a child. And after the child is safely in the 
world there is the long period of anxiety and sacrifice in 
which both parents, if they are good parents, must share. 


ZO This time of undertaking to suffer pain and sacri- 
fice pleasure doesn’t come at the end of life when we are 
— old and have had everything we want for ourselves 
and might reasonably be thinking about the next genera- 
tion. It comes to us in the heyday of our youth and our 
love of good times. In order that our children may come 
to us while we are young and strong, so that we may live 
to guide them for many years, this instinct that is stronger 
than self-preservation comes to us with terrific power. It 
has to have power enough so that a young man who is 
earning barely enough to keep himself and afford himself 
a few youthful gayeties will want nothing so much as to 
marry and divide his scanty earnings with a wife, and, 


presently, with children. It has to have power enough so. 


that a girl who loves parties and pretty clothes and irre- 
sponsibility will want to give all these up and settle down 
to housework and to the bearing and nursing of children. 

You can see what a strong instinct it has to be! And 
Nature is a tricksy dame. Her one great object is to keep 
each of her kinds perpetuated, and she doesn’t care the least 
little bit how much suffering she causes so long as her laws 
are obeyed. So she does all she can to bewitch the girls— 
does Nature! She fills them full of romance, and dazzles 
them and takes away their judgment and their caution so 
that they mistake a very ordinary sort of young man for a 
Prince, and become eager to live with him and work for him. 
And she knows that it is beyond reasonable expectation 
that a young man should sacrifice his freedom and under- 
take privations to marry and have children that the world 
may go on. So she fills his thoughts with the charms of 
maidenhood, and keeps tantalizing him and tantalizing him 
until he forgets self-preservation and does what Nature 
wants him to do. 

When Nature wants us to eat and take new fuel into our 
bodies to sustain them and to create energy she nags us 
with a physical feeling that we call hunger. And she keeps 
nagging with it until we satisfy her demands. So with her 
need for water, which we call thirst. And so with her 
urging toward self-perpetuation. 

We all know people who abuse their appetites. Some 
people eat when they are not hungry, and many people eat 
far more than their stomachs demand. 

In the same way many persons have abused their instinct 
of self-perpetuation until it has become, not a wonderful 
thing impelling to great unselfishness, but a thing impelling 
to the basest selfishness. 


ZOZ Some people’s selfishness is not conquered by this in- 
stinct, which was given us to help us conquer self, but is made 
worse by it. Some men say: “I will not marry and divide 
my earnings with a wife, and lose my sleep because there’s 
a crying baby in the room, and go without a new overcoat 
because there’s a doctor’s bill to pay. Instead I will enjoy 
girls’ society at my will and assume no responsibility.” And 
some girls say: ‘I’l- net tie myself down to housework and 
to nursing children. Instead I’ll go to parties and theaters 
and have pretty clothes and gay times. I’m young, and I 
want to have some fun!”’ 

So the men who want to shirk responsibility are looking 
for the girls who want to shirk responsibility. But there are 
never enough girls to go round. Partly this is because most 
girls have some kind of scruples against what the men 
demand, and partly it is because men stay in this irrespon- 
sible class for years sometimes; but a girl doesn’t last long 
after she begins to go downhill: usually when she realizes 
what she has done with her life she takes to drink and 
drugs, and her course is soon finished. 

This is what makes perilous the position of every new 
girl who reaches the years of girlish attractiveness— whether 
she stays at home or whether she goes to work, but espe- 
cially so in the latter case, because so many more people 
can reach her with their temptations. 
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It is hard for me to have to tell you these things. But 
not for anything would I have you go out into the world 
ignorant x | them. For at every turn you are liable to meet 
some agent of the underworld—some one who will be far 
too clever to arouse your suspicions, but will try to trick 
you into the depths. 

When Mother and Dad read this far I know what they 
will say: “If it’s as bad as that home’s the place for you.” 
But girls have gone wrong out of sweet, sheltering homes 
like ours, quite as often—proportionately—as from lonely 
hall-rooms in city boarding-houses. It is ignorance that 
makes girls easy prey; and if a girl is ignorant it is almost 
impossible to watch her so closely that harm can’t get to 
her. And if it were possible, what kind of a girl would she 
be? What are moral muscles for if not to fight with? 

But I don’t want you to start out blindfolded! So I tell 
you that there are a great many persons in the world whose 
sole business it is to entrap girls; that there are a great 
many more who make it their business now and again to 
overcome a good girl’s scruples; and that none of these 

rsons wears any livery of sin, nor presents the devil’s card. 

ut you can learn to spot them and I’m going to tell you how. 
As soon as they see that you know what you are about— 
and what they are about—they’ll leave you alone and you 
can banish them from your thoughts except when it is 
necessary to warn some other girl against their wiles. 


Z@OF It is rather pitiful that all this struggle must needs 
come hardest on you when you are least prepared for it— 
when you are strange to the city, and hunting work, and 
looking for a place to live, and making new friends; but all 
young creatures have to do the same, whether they are little 
birds or little bears or little sisters. So you’re not to make the 
mistake of being sorry for yourself because you think your 
lot is a singular one. In fact I hope you're never going to 
indulge the weak habit of feeling sorry for voursell, on any 
account. It makes such flabby human beings! And the 
habit of being sorry for some one else instead is as easy to 
cultivate and brings all the sweet returns of sympathy. 

The very first place where you’ll have to look out for 
what I call ‘‘the wolves”’ is on the train. They haunt trains 
and railway stations. I don’t want you to become suspi- 
cious of every person you see, and to imagine that no one is 
ever kind or courteous except with a bad intent. That is 
far from being true. There are many more kind and good 
people in the world than there are of the base sort. But this 
is true too: it very often happens that the nicest people 
are a little fearful to be as kind as they would like to be, lest 
they cause you to distrust them. A gentleman sitting across 
the aisle from you in a railway coach and noting that you 
were growing tired of looking out the window might want 
very much indeed to offer you one of his magazines, or 
even to chat with you about some object of interest the 
train had just passed. But the probability is that he would 
do neither. He would restrain his courteous impulse 
because he would reflect that you might mistrust its nature, 
and also that the onlookers might do the same, and he would 
not wish you to be regarded suspiciously or compassionately 
by your fellow-travelers. 

The absolutely safe rule for a young woman traveling 
alone is to make no acquaintances of any sort whatever. It 
is very much better for you to forego the remote possibility 
of making a pleasant acquaintance than for you to court 
the strong probability of your making a dangerous one. 
People of the sort you would like to know are seldom 
inclined to make friends in railway trains. And people of 
the sort you must‘learn to avoid are apt to be the ones who 
make what seem to the unknowing to be friendly advances. 
Meet with courtesy, but regard with suspicion, all overtures 
from fellow-travelers—not only from men but also from 
women, because more women than men are engaged in 
trapping the “green” girl, for the reason that many girls 
who know better than to ‘‘take up with” strange men do 
not know better than to accept the invitations or suggestions 
of strange women. 


Z@OF On the train which takes you to the city there will not 
improbably be a ‘‘she-wolf.’’ Perhaps she has been up in 
the country on her usual errand of luring girls to town. 
Perhaps she went up just to ride back in a train which would 
naturally take on some country girls making their first 
adventure into the city. 

She is probably middle-aged, and the chances are that 
she is got up to look either elegant or motherly; some 
foolish girls are quite easily overcome by the effusive “‘ kind- 
ness’ of awoman who looks rich, and others are most quickly 
won by an appearance of motherliness. 

Her methods are something like this: perhaps your head 
aches, or you are car-sick; she offers you her cologne and 
smelling-salts. Or the train is late; you have not brought 
any lunch and she offers you some of hers. Perhaps she 
overhears you asking the conductor or brakeman some ques- 
tion which shows that you are strange to the city, and after 
he has gone she says sweetly: “‘Let me help you.” She 
watches her opportunity and seizes it howsoever it may come. 
Moved by her kindness you are soon telling her that you 
are going to the city to work, that you have no friends there, 
that you don’t know just where you will live, and that you 
are wondering nervously what you will get to do. Well, 
well! Now she is glad she met you, for her companion 
has just left her, or a friend of hers wants just such a girl 
as you to travel in Europe with her, or she herself has a great 
big house, full of servants, and no one to live in it but 
herself—and you are just more than welcome to come right 
home with her and stay until you get a place that suits you. 
If she is well known to the station detectives she probably 
will not offer to take you with her, but will give you an 
address and direct*you how to go there. 

If any one on the ‘train, man or woman, seems to be 
urging acquaintance upom¥eu and insists on advising you as 
to what you shall do take the first possible occasion to men- 
tion that the station agent of the Travelers’ Aid will be 
looking out for you, and that you cannot do anything until 
you have seen her. ; 

It is quite true, she will be looking out for you. She is 
constantly looking out for young girls coming as strangers 
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Can We Really Stop Worrying? 


What Worry Really is and How We Can Cure Ourselves of It 
By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


mental state to me by saying that her ‘‘ mind took tight hold of an idea and 

just would not let it go.’ So worry might truthfully be called a continued 
fit of mental concentration. Of course we must concentrate our mental 
energies to do first-class brain work, and the danger of worry is ever present 
wich a high degree of mental concentration. The mind takes fast hold upon 
a group ar ideas in order to perform efficient mental work. That is right. 
Where the wrong comes in is when this intellectual concentration is too 
long continued and the mind fails to release its grasp: then we have worry. 
So worry is really a sort of ‘‘one-sided mental action.’’ It may be defined 
as fear-thought in contradistinction to fore-thought. Fore-thought is highly 
necessary to the smooth running of our daily affairs, while fear-thought is 
wholly unnecessary and highly injurious. 


|: IS not easy to say just what ‘‘worry” is. A patient once described her 


Man is the Only Animal That Worries 


OW it is a curious fact that man is the only animal that makes himself 

ridiculous by worry. The biologists teach us that intelligence—the 
liability to worry—exists only in those animals that possess associative 
memories. Numerous experiments made upon lower animals serve to prove 
that much of their apparent intelligent action is purely instinctive, hereditary. 
They do not reason intelligently. The lower forms of life seem utterly 
unable to profit by experience: they have no associative memories, and, 
of course, they are not addicted to worry. In ascending the scale of animal 
life interesting problems are encountered when we reach the ant tribes. It 
seems highly probable, too, that wasps actually possess certain powers of 
associative memory. 

And so the higher we ascend in the scale of animal life the greater the 
tendency to worry, that is, to borrow trouble, to look with fear and misgiving 
upon that which the future holds in store, or to be unduly apprehensive 
concerning the difficulties and problems of the present. 

Of course the fact that man is the only animal that worries is but a 
demonstration of the superiority of the human mind over that of the lower 
animals. Animals are not given to looking backward, and, as a rule, they 
do not look very far into the future; on the other hand the mind of man 
sweeps back over past ages, and, from the page of history, as well as from the 
perplexing incidents of the present, forms those conclusions which cause him 
to look with fear and trembling into the future. 

The causes of human worry are indeed varied, but in the last analysis 
they are usually found to consist of some form of irritation, anxiety or fear. 
It not infrequently develops that numerous habits of life and physical prac- 
tices are contributory to the worry habit. The use of alcohol and other forms 
of psychic and physical transgression are often discovered to be the hand- 
maidens of worry and sorrow. Lack of self-control is another great cause 
. —— A strong will would cure nine-tenths of this unnecessary form 
of grief. 

Whatever the immediate cause of worry a solicitude for our own general 
welfare, material prosperity and mental happiness, or that of our loved ones, 
must be recognized as the real cause of all our worry. We worry lest we may 
lose or fail to obtain those material blessings which will make us and our 
friends happy. 

The desire for happiness is generally found to be the real, fundamental 
cause of worry. But is it not amazing that we should forget that under no 
circumstances can worry ever contribute to our happiness? On the other 
hand worry and anxiety never fail to detract from the enjoyment of life, to 
destroy mental peace, and not infrequently they store up for the future that 
which will everlastingly destroy the very happiness for which we are wont 
to worry. 

Many good people entertain the false notion that the possession of 
material riches can bestow happiness upon the soul. They are fully pos- 
sessed of the idea that riches are essential to the joy of living. Accordingly 
they toil in anxiety, endure hardships and experience much mental torture 
in their efforts to provide themselves with these supposed essentials to life 
and happiness. 


What Some Folks Worry About 


_ people constantly worry because they are ‘‘criticised”’ either justly 
or unjustly. They are always being ‘‘neglected’’ or ‘‘slighted,’’ even by 
their best friends. Other people are depressed and dejected because they are 
sure that their great worth is not fully appreciated by their associates or 
employers. Still others fret and fume and worry because they feel that it 
is their duty to resent some supposed or real injury or injustice which has 
been done them. 

Other people worry because they are inordinately timid—backward. 
Many earnest souls constantly fear imaginary difficulties, fear they will make 
some awful blunder, or that they will utterly fail to ‘‘make good”’ with the 
task they have in hand. Some persons always feel that after they have 
done their best they will still be unable to meet the demands which their 
position makes upon them. This abnormal timidity necessarily results in 
producing an unnatural state of discouragement, brooding and despondency. 

Still others worry over their grave responsibilities. As a rule these 
anxious individuals are found to be altogether too overanxious about certain 
minute details and other matters for which they are not at all personally 
responsible and over which they exercise little or no control; and yet they 
constantly worry over these things to the point where they lose both appetite 
and sleep. 

Other people have a perfect passion for worrying over the weather. The 
sun either shines too much or else it rains too much. Some men and women 
are literally human barometers. As the result of their rheumatic tendency, 
coupled with constant thought of the weather, they are able to detect a 
storm long before the Weather Bureau is aware that it has appeared upon the 
horizon. Such unfortunate individuals are able to keep themselves on the 
border of nervous prostration by their constant worry over the weather and 
from fear that all their plans will be upset by rain, storm or drought. Still 
others are possessed with the constant fear of being struck by lightning. 
They are actually terrorstricken, not by the lightning but by loud thunder, 
forgetting that the thunder cannot possibly harm them. Others, again, find 
fault with everything and everybody. They have literally acquired the 
‘‘kicking”’ habit. They seem utterly unable to see good in anybody or to be 
satisfied with anything. 


How Certain Proverbs Have Actually Done Harm 


ANY a good old saying, proverbial for its truthfulness when properly 
understood, has resulted in destroying the peace and happiness of those 
who have come to worry over its too literal fulfillment. Take such a proverb 
as ‘‘Look before you leap.”” This old saying certainly contains good advice, 
yet I have known a number of earnest men and women who have long 
remained stationary in their life plans, looking with such care and scrutiny 
over the present and the future that they have failed to take advance steps; 
they have been altogether too fearful to leap, they would not dare take a 
chance, they were afraid of the risk. Old age is creeping upon them, and 
their careers have been ruined by a too literal interpretation and overregard 
for such a good proverb. 

Another of the old proverbs responsible for causing much worry is the 
oft-repeated saying, ‘‘Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
While this proverb contains sound and wholesome advice for every young 
man and woman it must also be remembered that every day of our lives we 
are called upon to perform a large number of wholly unessential tasks, tasks 
which are but temporary scaffolding, as it were, compared to the more 
important character structure we are building. It is true that these minor 
tasks must be done with sufficient care so as not to endanger the real 
structure we are erecting; nevertheless it would be a great waste of energy 
to try carefully to square, polish and paint the scaffolding which stands but 
today, and tomorrow is torn away. 

This is true of much of our common work. Each day’s efforts should 
be wisely divided up into the essential and the unessential, and it should be 
no occasion for worry and self-reproach that some trifle has to be slighted or 
altogether neglected, as we review the events of the day in its closing hours. 
If the brick and mortar you have put into the real character structure are 
sound and good, if your wall has been raised up true to the plumb, the 
miscarriage of some detail should not distress nor worry you. 

Many conscientious young people have worried altogether too much over 
such teaching as ‘Be sure you are right, then go ahead.”” Owing to their 
peculiar mental makeup, their naturally diffident and hesitating disposition, 
they can never be quite sure that they are absolutely right, and so they 
never go ahead. For years they remain stationary in their life plans, first 
contemplating one thing, then another, and then pretty soon they begin 
seriously to worry because they have not gone ahead. 

And so we see that the misunderstanding and misinterpr-tation of even 
good and true teaching may lead to such a one-sided and extreme regard for 
truth and duty as to create a condition of mental uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction, eventually leading to chronic worry with all its evil effects upon mind, 
soul and body. 


When Hoodoos Take Hold of People 


MONG the gravest mental causes of worry that take hold of people are 
undoubtedly the various ‘‘phobias’’ or specialized fears. Men and 
women otherwise intelligent and sound of mind are frequently found to be 
horribly afraid of certain foods or the drinking-water of certain localities; 
still others are possessed with a great fear of such numbers as thirteen, 
twenty-three, etc. Others live in constant fear of some particular disease: 
they live through a long life constantly nursing the fear that they will 
eventually die from cancer or some other malignant disorder. 

I have known really intelligent people to live all their lives in everlasting 
dread of some great disaster. They are positive that they will eventually be 
killed in an earthquake, struck by lightning, or be swept off the earth by a 
cyclone. Still other people are possessed with an unnatural gravity fear: they 
fear great heights, and will not even go up in a high office building if they can 
possibly avoid it. Others fear animals during the summer season, carefully 
avoiding all dogs for fear of being bitten by a mad dog, not knowing that mad 
dogs are just as plentiful during the winter as during the so-called ‘‘ dog days.”’ 
There seems to be no end to these special worries, and, when long continued, 
they often crystallize themselves into definite obsessions. 

Thousands of suffering souls are held today by the chains of imaginary 
bondage. They have no real physical disease. Their ailment is in reality 
a spiritual infirmity. They might go free at any time, but they do not know 
it; they will not believe it. They are very much like the elephant in Central 
Park, New York City, which had stood in one spot for many years, manacled 
with heavy chains. He had never left his tracks except when he had been 
unfastened and led away by his keepers. One day it occurred to his overseers 
to remove the manacles from his legs and see if the elephant would leave his 
place. After the beast was free from his shackles he steadfastly refused to 
move; even after he was allowed to become exceedingly hungry, and when 
food was placed within a few inches of his reach he stood in his tracks 
swaying from side to side and trumpeting loudly, but not a step did the 
huge beast take toward the food. The elephant was free, but he did not 
know it. He stood there in his old place just as securely bound by chains of 
his own mind as if the steel bands were about him as of old. 

Altogether too many of us are like the elephant. We are absolutely free 
today, but we won’t realize nor believe it. We cannot be surprised when an 
elephant behaves in this way, but it ought to be a cause for amazement when 
intelligent men and women will allow themselves to be held down by fictitious 
bondage. 


We are Predisposed to Worry by Sleeplessness 


HERE is another circle of sensitive souls who are worried throughout life 

by the imaginary hereditary legacies handed down by fathers and mothers 
in the shape of physical weaknesses and bodily deformities. Still others, 
owing to a weakened nervous system and overstrain, fall into a condition 
of nervous irritability that renders them very liable to anxiety and worry 
upon the least provocation. Such persons—in fact, all of us—are greatly 
predisposed to worry by sleeplessness. Sound sleep is a great preventive of 
the mental state that borders on worry. 

The state of the physical health is not an infrequent occasion for worry. 
Many worry because of lingering illness or unusual affliction, while others 
grieve because of the sickness and suffering of their loved ones. 

Another form of worry is the fear of ‘‘old age.”” As the years pass over 
us the arteries begin to harden, the memory gradually fails, the skin becomes 
visibly wrinkled and leathery, and old age brings its peculiar worries to the 
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majority of people. There is a tendency to undue anxiety loud noise. Instinctivety you say to yourself: ‘The noise attention that belongs to every worthy problem. It is that 


on the part of the aged that is born both of the retrospective 
view of life and anticipation as to what the future holds in 
store. Especially is this true in the case of those who do 
not have sufficient means laid up properly and comfortably 
to care for them to a good old age. 


When Worry Enters the Home 


ITH women I suppose that household problems are 

the greatest single cause of worry. The proper rearing 
of the boy, the successful training of the girl, the usual petty 
cares of the home, to which all women are subject, together 
with the modern servant problem—all serve to create anx- 
iety and worry, together with the useless and unnecessary 
toil connected with the family life. Housewives are con- 
stantly worried over the proper performance of little things, 
that, as an actual fact, would in no way affect the family 
happiness if they were left undone. 

any a mother, when she wakes up in the morning, 
begins the day in a state of anxious and nervous agitation; 
she feels herself already crushed under the weight of all the 
burdens she will have to bear. The little household cares 
and domestic trials which every mother has to bear are not 
to her simple annoyances; they are actual catastrophes, 
and she suffers every one of these calamities a score of times 
before they come. By noon her life is swarming with appre- 
hensions, difficulties and troubles; worry reigns supreme on 
the throne of her mind, and distraction has come to possess 
the soul. At the close of the day this unhappy mother has 
borne a hundred sorrows which were wholly imaginary, 
produced entirely by abnormal emotion. 


How Worry Can Produce Poor Health 


Now worry grows by what it feeds on. When we nurse 
and nourish this spirit of dissatisfaction it acts and 
reacts upon ourselves until the very soul is filled with dis- 
content and the mind is permeated with complaining. How- 
ever small and trifling the matter over which we begin to 
worry the insignificant cause of our mental dissatisfaction 
will be found entirely sufficient to feed and nourish the spirit 
of uneasiness to the point where it gains possession of our 
minds, threatens to wreck our careers, and constantly 
harasses the soul to the point where life is unbearable. 

Some of these people seem to have actually brought them- 
selves to the place where they enjoy poor health. They 
would not be happy if they could not complain of headache, 
backache, stomachache, or something of the kind; their 
complaints have become chronic; they enjoy enlisting the 
sympathy of their fellows, having delight in describing their 
sufferings and explaining their miseries; they are constantly 
consulting the almanac and the patent-medicine advertise- 
ments to find some new cause for physical complaint, and 
they usually find what they are looking for. 

There is little doubt that nine-tenths of all the ordinary 
functional diseases of the body originate in the mind, and it 
is worry that produces the soil from which these infant 
diseases spring. The seeds of mental disease and physical 
affliction may fall upon us thick and fast, but if they fail to 
find the soil of worry and depression in which to develop and 
grow we are not likely to be seriously affected by their pres- 
ence. It requires not only a germ to produce disease, but 
also a favorable soil in which it may grow. Worry produces 
just that condition of mind and body most favorable to the 
growth and development of all the vicious diseases which 
prey upon the mind and destroy the body. 

The direct result of worry we know now is disease, and 
there is where the crime of the matter comes in. The fact 
that certain nervous diseases are directly caused by worry 
admits of no doubt whatever. Take the general condition 
known as “‘neurasthenia,’’ commonly called ‘‘ nervous pros- 
tration.’’ Patients suffering from this condition are usually 
spoken of as all ‘‘run down.” The truth is that they are all 
“wound up,” and, as a result of high tension coupled with 
mental anxiety, they have broken down. 


To Say “Worry Not” Does Not Mean “Rust Out” 


WELL remember hearing some one say: ‘An imaginary 

worry may be unreal, but a worried imagination is very 
real.’’ And this is true. The basis of our worry may be 
entirely false and unreal, but the final results of the worry 
upon the mind, soul and health are in every sense real and 
highly injurious. 

Where we really want to get in this whole matter of worry 
is at the place where we strike an intelligent balance between 
the dangers which threaten us on the one hand from too 
much work and the friction and worry attendant thereon; 
and on the other hand from too much rest and the rust of 
character which is sure to follow. We do not want either to 
“worry out’ or ‘‘rust out,’’ but to possess that wisdom 
which will enable us to lead the normal, rational life which 
promises deliverance from the threatened dangers of both 
these unnecessary extremes. We must be able to strike a 
practical balance between friction and rust. 

Both mental idleness and physical inactivity predispose 
people to worry. Those who would cease from worry must 
constantly guard against intellectual inactivity. For if it is 
true that Satan finds mischief for idle hands it iseven more 
true that he is sure to find worry for idle minds; and worry 
obscures our outlook on life, both for this world and the 
next. It throttles the higher powers of the mind; it beclouds 
our view of life and distorts our appreciation of the duties 
thereof. We should always remember one salient point, and 
it is this: mental work never kills. It is mental work plus 
worry that is so highly destructive to strength of brain and 
health of body. Mental work coupled with unusual worry 
and its resultant insomnia presents conditions which will 
more quickly destroy the physical health and break down 
the mind than any other possible combination of mental 
vices and physical sins. 


Can We Really Cure Ourselves of Worrying? 


OW can we really cure worry? Can we actually stop 
what we are all prone to do: bring an anxiety into our 
minds that makes for worry? For life is full of chances to 
worry—no doubt of that. 
That we can absolutely cure worry admits of no question. 
The first important truth to learn is that we cannot escape 
from worry so long as we permit the causes for worry to 
remain active in our lives. We must first take hold of the 
causes: do away with what causes us worry. And the way 
to do this is, first of all, to train the mind to think positive 
thoughts. For instance, you hear your children making a 





of those children will drive me crazy.’’ Now don’t do that. 
The moment that thought comes to you stop! Banish it; 
calm your nerves and control your mind by thinking like 
this: ‘‘The noises of those children are simply innocent: 
they will not drive me crazy; they won’t hurt me at all.”’ 
know a patient who absolutely overcame insomnia in this 
way. When he retired the thought would always come to 
his mind: “I cannot sleep, I cannot sleep.’”” Of course he 
didn’t sleep. Then he simply changed it and said: ‘I can 
sleep, I can sleep, I will sleep.’’ And he did sleep, and cured 
himself of stubborn insomnia. 

No amount of mental resolution and moral determination, 
in and of themselves, will be able to overthrow and cast out 
worry. Positive thinking is not only required in the battle 
against worry, but it is essential that our positive thinking 
shall also be opposite thinking. That is, we must overcome 
worry with its opposite mental states: we must cultivate 
faith and trust. This is the one vital factor in the permanent 
cure of worry. Here is the idea in concrete: Replace the 
worry thought with an opposite thought which will make 
the mind happy and enthuse the soul. Drive out fear- 
thought by exercising faith-thought. This is the only cure 
for worry, and when backed up by the strong resolution of a 
determined will this method will always be found effective 
without any exception. Then when you have commanded 
the mind to cease worrying keep right after it and see that it 
does. In all these little things that harass one’s soul, as some 
one has said: ‘‘Don’t forget to remember the probability 
that you have not, as well as the possibility that you have, 
made a mistake.” 

The secret of the self-treatment of worry is the cultivation 
and acquirement of self-control. You must be captain of 
your own mind. Summon to your aid all possible spiritual 
help, moral resolution and mental decision. Dictate posi- 
tive commands to the faculties which direct the physical 
sensations that influence the bodily state, and you will be 
amazed how they will obey you. Learn to be a master of 
your moods. Keep the mind filled with faith-thoughts. 
Fear-thought is the ancestor of all worry; and do not forget 
that fear-thoughts can only be successfully driven out of the 
mind by faith-thoughts. Persistently cultivate cheerfulness, 
confidence, restfulness and trustfulness. 


Learn to Discount Your Anxieties 


HE majority of our fears and many of our sensations 

should be liberally discounted. We should not form the 
habit of taking our emotions and feelings too seriously. 
They are very liable to impose upon us, to alarm and frighten 
us unduly. We will find it exceedingly difficult, of course, 
to exercise self-control over some fears and worries, but look 
at the results! They are certainly worth the hardest kind of 
effort. 

But do not make the mistake of resisting worry as such. 
It is increased many times by all effort to overcome it in this 
manner. The strain of the effort makes it increasingly more 
difficult to drop the strain of the worry. Do not dignify 
every little petty fear with so much attention. Learn, as I 
say, liberally to discount all your fears, emotions, sensations 
and worries. In all the realms of human experience there 
are to be found no greater deceivers than these imps of false 
fear and sham feeling. 

Just see how easy it is to overestimate the value of our 
fears and apprehensions in the excitement and consternation 
which prevail in some homes when a thunderstorm is 
approaching and the lightning is severe. The mother 
becomes panicstricken, her face assumes a frightened 
expression, and she begins to gather the children around her 
in one corner of the room, or maybe in the closet, where they 
pass the time in fear and trembling, momentarily expecting 
to be hurled into eternity by a malicious bolt from the skies. 
What is the result? The children are led to look upon the 
elemental forces of Nature with fear and terror. How much 
easier, how much healthier would it have been, to have 
taught the beauties and grandeur of Nature’s powers through 
the storm. And you can make up your mind to do it, too, if 
you only will. - 

What most of us need to get rid of our worries is to prac- 
tice the art of minimizing our difficulties. Do not look 
at your obstacles with a magnifying-glass. Make up your 
mind that in many instances you. will be able to rise tri- 
umphant over apparent defeat and move right on in the even 
tenor of your way. Do not become greatly disturbed by the 
little ripples of life which pass through your experience from 
day today. Don’t take everything too seriously. Get some 
joy and pleasure out of life. Learn to live only one day at a 
time. You need not live your past life over every day. Don’t 
borrow trouble from the future. 

Abraham Lincoln had a splendid motto for every trouble 
that came to him. He would simply say: ‘‘ And this, too, 
will pass.” There is a good deal of common-sense in that 
saying of the street: ‘‘Never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you.” 


Pin Your Worries Down to Facts 


IN your worries down to definite facts. Most of our 

difficulties are vague and indefinite. Many of our fears 
and worries are wholly imaginary. Try the practice of 
writing down in black and white the objects of your worry. 
This has helped hundreds. The process of writing worries 
down will usually disclose their absurdity and assist in the 
work of overcoming them. 

Another simple idea that has helped thousands is the old 
plan of selecting one hundred beans, and, as the beans are 
dropped one by one into a bag, repeat the following: ‘‘ The 
worry is in the bean, and the bean is in the bag.” 

If you are suffering from ‘‘fictitious” worry make a 
‘declaration of emancipation.’’ Ask yourself if your worry 
isn’t about some unreal situations. If you find it otherwise, 
if it is real, then tell yourself that further worry is only use- 
less; that it only makes a bad matter worse. Then resolve 
not to worry further, and follow up your resolution so as 
really to do it. 

I must, of course; differentiate here between the man 
or woman who is trying to overcome worry and still con- 
scientiously perform his or her duties to the world, and the 
common ne’er-do-well who neither worries nor thinks— 
happy-go-lucky sort of individuals are they—caring neither 
for their own progress nor for the progress and betterment of 
the world. They drift with the stream of time, taking every- 
thing just as it comes tothem. I do not make a plea for the 
development of such as these. I recognize the necessity for 
thought, deliberation, meditation—for carefully weighing 
one’s problems and difficulties. I believe in the concrete 


chronic mental state, resulting from long-continued fret and 
eo doubt and despair, from which we are all seeking 
relief. 

I wish we could all trust ‘‘ Mother Nature”’ a little more 
than we do. Having done our part in the scheme of life 
how long will it be before we can quietly and confidently 
depend on Nature to do the rest? ‘ This we can do by think- 
ing health-thoughts instead of disease-thoughts. Take your 
mind off your diseases, your aches and pains. Let the mind 
dwell upon the wonderful provisions which Nature affords 
for regaining health. Think of the fresh air, pure water and 
good food, and engage in exercise of the body. Come close 
to Nature herself and replace the thoughts of disease with 
a mental current bearing messages of health and strength. 
Exercise good emotions, even if you have to put them on for 
the time being, and you will joyfully discover that ere long 
you have actually become what you at one time had to 
pretend to be. Let the mind be occupied with health efforts 
in the place of anxiety and evil foreboding. Give attention 


- to the cultivation of health, and little time will be left for 


sorrow and sadness. 


The Thousands Who Do Not Sleep Well 


a the thousands of nervous people who do not sleep 
well. All day long they fear they will not be able to sleep. 
As night approaches they become more and more convinced 
they will not be able to sleep. They go to bed with the set- 
tled conviction that they will not go to sleep. Now such 
individuals, in addition to baths and other proper physical 
treatment, will do well to go to bed with the idea uppermost 
in their minds that they will sleep, and not care at all if they 
do not sleep. If you can’t sleep relax and rest. That of itself 
will not only do you good, but by “giving up” you will be 
surprised how soon you will be asleep. It is the knowledge 
that they are awake that keeps thousands of people from 
sleeping. Relieve the mental tension, remove the anxiety, 
and you effectually destroy the state of worry. 

Suggest to yourself thoughts of health and peace when you 
are in bed, just before you go to sleep, and let these thoughts 
rest in the mind as a part of yourself while you sleep. This 
self-suggestion to the mind is of tremendous value, for in 
time the mind will absolutely obey. See how it obeys many 
people who can resolve, just before falling asleep, to wake 
up at a certain time, and in the vast majority of instances 
they are able to wake up at just about the time settled upon 
in their suggestion. If you can resolve to do one you can 
resolve to do another, can’t you? 

If anxiety comes to you, and you are prone to say ‘‘it 
never rains but it pours,’’ repeat to yourself the philosophy 
of the old lady who steadfastly by one saying refused to 
allow herself to worry: ‘‘ Perhaps, after all, maybe it ain’t so.” 


Cheering Others Up Will Cheer You Up 


| KNOW of a great many people who have cured them- 
selves of chronic worry and despondency by simply 
enlisting in the “cheering-up business”—that is, going 
about systematically and persistently cheering other people 
up. A constant effort to help other people to cease worry- 
ing is sure to react favorably upon ourselves and prove of 
great assistance to us in our battle to banish fear-thought 
and worry. 

Laughter and light-heartedness are of real and tremendous 
value in the treatment of these melancholic subjects of 
chronic fear. They seem to serve the purpose of relieving 
the ‘‘attention spasm’’; they get the mind off itself for a 
moment, and contribute greatly to the ability of the 
individual to take up a new line of thought. 

Cultivate the society of children and cheerful adults. 
There is many a chronic worrier about the home who would 
be cured by the advent or the adoption of a bright-faced 
baby. Children’s light-hearted freedom from care and worry 
is contagious, and the men and women who live with them 
find it easier to live the “‘faith life” than the ‘‘fear life.’’ 

And as you come into contact with other people cultivate 
the ability to forget some things about them as well as the 
ability to remember others. 


The Real Road to Deliverance 


b fren of experience with myself and observation of 
others have convinced me that the less attention we pay 
to the function of any organ in the body the more regular 
and healthful that organ becomes in its action. This is why 
dyspeptics should never engage in the discussion of diet at 
mealtime. If you want the stomach to do regular work and 
good work keep your mind off it when it has food init. Do 
all your study of diet between meals, but at the table never 
think of your stomach. Every effort should be made to 
promote good digestion, and it is imperative that chronic 
constipation be removed. Combat portal congestion or 
stagnation of blood in the liver by making frequent pres- 
sure over the abdomen or wearing at night a moist abdominal 
bandage covered with waterproof, and with dry flannel on 
the outside. Engage in exercises for the strengthening of 
the abdominal muscles. 

An effort should be made, by proper breathing, to keep 
the blood circulating in the skin. Drink lots of water each 
day, eight glasses if you can, never with meals, however. 
Take cold baths and rub the body vigorously. Practice deep 
breathing all you can; few things will do more good. Don’t 
sleep in close, stuffy bedrooms. It is really a crime. Come 
as near as you can to sleeping outdoors if circumstances 
make it possible. 

These are simple rules, I know, but they are the best. 

And last, but not least, if you would be successful in com- 
pletely and finally overcoming worry do something helpful 
for your neighbor now and then. Live the Golden Rule. Do 
not allow your own artificial needs to accumulate unneces- 
sarily and demand all your time. Reserve a little energy 
for Good Samaritan work and you will finish the day’s 
tasks refreshed and satisfied, instead of hungry, thirsty and 
dissatisfied. 

And of all things do not make the mistake of worrying 
now because you have worried in the past. Make a rule 
of saying and believing that ‘‘ yesterday ended last night.” 
Watch your habitual expression and cultivate one that is 
cheerful and happy. It will react on the mind and greatly 
help you in your fight against worry, and, finally, if persisted 
in you will win out. 


TO THE NEXT JOURNAL Doctor Sadler will contribute another interesting 
article, entitled ‘‘ What Wears Thousands of Us Out,” in which he tells of the 
habits that take hold of all of us and the fears that we allow to possess us, and 
how we can easily and effectively overcome them. 
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DR. HENRY VAN DYKE’S HOME-COMING SONG 
Where the Flag is Full of Stars £ 


By the Author of “Little Rivers,” “The Story of the Other Wise Man,” etc. wit 
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1. ’Tis fine to see the Old World, and trav - el up and down A - 
2. Oh, Lon - don is a man’s town,there’spow -er in the air; And 
3. I like the Ger-man ffir - woods, in green bat-tal-ions drilled; I 


4. I know that Eu -rope’s won - der - ful, yet some-thing seems to _lack: The 
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Are the American Novelists Deteriorating? 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


freshness of invention and of phrase by 

popular novelists, and there are many 
persons who, if asked whether American 
novelists are deteriorating, would promptly 
answer “yes”; and one can think of story- 
writers of whom this would be painfully true. 
It sometimes happens that a novelist strikes 
a pocket instead of a vein of ore, and three 
or four stories exhaust the deposit. It some- 
times happens that he deserts the environ- 
ment which has, so to speak, vitalized his 
imagination, and, in place of first-hand 
impressions, he gives his readers the faded 
reproduction of later and more sophisticated 
observation. This was true of Blackmore, 
who, in “Lorna Doone,” wrote one fresh and 
captivating tale, and never repeated his suc- 
cess. It has sometimes been the good fortune 
of a story-teller to reap the first harvest of impressions in a new 
country and to be the recorder of fresh forms of speech and ways of 
life. This was the good luck of Bret Harte, and half a dozen very 
original stories, which will live long, contain the substance of his 
work: it would have been well if the rest had been silence. There 
are several American novelists who seem to have mislaid their 
magic, and who throw no more spells over us; but they are not among 
those who have recently given us material for new assessments of 
their value. 


|: IS always easy to imagine a decline in 


Owen Wister After a Long Silence 


NE opens ‘Members of the Family” with some trepidation. 
Mr. Wister has qualities which engage the affections of his 
readers and awaken a kind of personal interest. His straightfor- 
wardness, simplicity and friendly attitude toward his readers often 
ripen into intimacy. Moreover, he has very taking ways with him, 
ways which are part of the magic of the story-teller who knows the 
secrets of the heart and is wholly saved from sentimentality by 
humor, which is another name for health of soul. ‘‘ Lady Baltimore” 
was a perilous venture, but it was a charming achievement. 
“Members of the Family” is a book of short stories which are 
confessedly related to ‘‘ The Virginian,” and in such cases one always 
fears that the novelist has brought together odds and ends of material 
which did not fit into the original scheme. All these dangers awaited 
Mr. Wister when he went back to cowboy times in Wyoming; but he 
has successfully met them. There are two stories in this collection 
that lack his freshness of invention and vital energy of style; but 
there are five which are as good as anything he hasever done. They 
have vigor, dash, reality of background, generosity of temper, and 
elemental humor which is one of Mr. Wister’s real gifts. These are 
not drawing-room tales; they have a primitive rudeness and deal 
with men of elemental habits and passions. . But the writer does not 
find his capital in red shirts, revolvers, liquor bottles and picturesque 
profanity. His men are not dressed up for the occasion in melo- 
dramatic clothes, like most of the cowboys of fiction and the stage; 
they are living persons beneath the clothes. During his long silence 
Mr. Wister has lost nothing of his skill and freshness of style. 


The Growing Power of Margaret Deland 


RS. MARGARET DELAND’S first story, “John Ward, 
Preacher,” was a thorough piece of work, but in a very serious 
vein and lacking the relief of variety of mood. When “Dr. 
Lavendar” appeared on the scene Mrs. Deland had become an 
artist. She had created.a character wonderfully natural, human and 
appealing; for Dr. Lavendar is at the antipodes from many of the 
men created by contemporary woman novelists. There is no abstrac- 
tion about his personality, no pietism about his goodness, no lack of 
vitality in his strength. He is a natural man: wise, tender and 
delightfully humorous and sane, who is at the same time very good 
company. When “The Awakening of Helena Richie’? appeared 
Mrs. Deland’s ability to deal with a moral problem with penetrating 
insight and a sure, steady hand was demonstrated beyond all ques- 
tion. If there ever was an ethical story ‘‘The Awakening of Helena 
Richie” is that story. It is a tender, graphic and frank recon- 
struction of a human soul, and it is a story which makes it possible 
to understand the beautiful function of the priest, when the priest is 
wise and tender and human. 

Her new novel, “‘The Iron Woman,” marks a distinct advance in 
power. It isnot wholly a pleasant story: no story of so much insight 
and vigor can be wholly pleasant; but the “iron woman” herself is a 
new addition to the gallery of portraits which Mrs. Deland has 
painted, and the people grouped about her are all highly individual- 
ized. This is especially true of the passionate girl; tender, loving, 
unselfish, and, for a time at least, the helpless victim of gusts of anger 
by which her nature is swept. It is a tragic story, lightened and 
enlivened by a great deal of human quality and a delightful humor. 
“Helena Richie” appears, a gentle, subdued and wholly sweetened 
woman; while “‘ David” is a delightful fellow, who is good without 
unction, sound without pretension. 


Miss Glasgow in Virginia Once More 


INE or ten novels stand to the credit of Miss Ellen Glasgow, and 

are, with two exceptions, stories of Southern life. She is, in a 
way, more modern than most of her fellow-novelists of the South, 
for she writes of the South of the transformation, the South of 
today. “The Battleground” belonged to the time of the war 
between the States, and was less effective than the other Virginia 
stories because a good deal of it was a series of pictures; but ‘“‘ The 
Voice of the People,” “‘The Deliverance” and ‘‘The Romance of a 
Plain Man” are first-hand studies of the South in transition, of the 
New South, and of the self-made Southerner. This is a fruitful 
field, and Miss Glasgow has wisely followed her instinct in dealing 
with it. 

In her latest novel, “The Miller of Old Church,” there is a 
group of people belonging to what might have been called in the 
old time the yeomanry of the South, who, by energy, vitality and 
the pouring out of the insistent force of life within them, push into 
the background the survivors of the old aristocracy, and show them- 
selves as the active possessors of the new time. The energy, and, 
to a certain extent, the crudity of these people, are emphasized by 
a skillfully drawn background of the decayed gentility, the falling 
fortunes, the fascinating and characterless youth who inherits the 
graces of his ancestors, but not their sense of honor. Miss Glasgow 
is not afraid of calling a spade a spade. She has always handled 
frankly the elemental aspects of life. She has dared to deal with 
passional outbursts and relations, and always with a firm hand. 
This story has a good deal of elemental strength. 


The Best Field for Fiction in America 


HE Central West affords the largest field 

for observation of human character and 

occupation in this country, as it holds the 

political control of the country as well. At 

the close of the Revolution a rising tidal wave 

of emigration swept from the Atlantic sea- 

board through the passes of the Alleghanies, 

across the Ohio, and spread over the great 

valley through which the Mississippi flows. 

This section, therefore, first bore the impress 

of a distinct American way of looking at 

things and habit oflife. It was the second 

remove from Europe. During the later 

Colonial period and for several decades after 

the Revolution seaboard America was still 

largely in a state of tutelage, reading Euro- 

pean books, following European educational 

methods, and taking its ideas in a great degree from the Old World. 

The people beyond the Ohio and the Alleghanies by a farther step 

westward took themselves out of the range of these influences, and 

rapidly developed ways of thought and habits of life of their own. 

This section has already been portrayed bya small group of novel- 

ists who have not been slow to see its local characteristics and to 

report its dominant tastes. The strongest stories that have come 

out of it have expressed its independence, its highly individualized 

character and its humor. These things one finds at their best in 

Mark Twain’s ‘Huckleberry Finn,” “The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer” and “Life on the Mississippi.” 


The Woman Writer of the Central West 


HERE was, however, another kind of Central West life than that 

which Mark Twain described: a reincarnation of the refinement 
and distinction of the old Colonial aristocracy transplanted to the 
Central West; and this life Mrs. Mary S. Watts described in ‘“‘The 
Tenants,” a story of fresh observation and of graphic writing, which 
unfortunately dropped into melodrama at the close, and remains 
chiefly a bit of promising fiction. In her second story, ‘Nathan 
Burke,” Mrs. Watts wrote with a much surer hand. Her picture of 
life in the growing town justified itself by the sense of reality it 
conveyed. But as an artist Mrs. Watts has taken a long step in 
advance in her latest novel, ‘‘The Legacy.” Its chief figure is a type 
of woman immensely interesting, but not popular among American 
women, who make up a very large part of the body of novel-readers. 
Mrs. Watts has given us in contrast a realistic picture of an old 
family down at the heels and barely holding together until its 
shabby interment, and at the same time the rise, from a shanty at 
the bottom of the hill which is crowned by the decaying family 
mansion, of an Irish boy who grasps Opportunity by the skirts, 
develops executive ability and becomes a millionaire, without taking 
on much veneer and without losing some of his good, honest human 
qualities. The portrait of the heroine, if she may be called a 
heroine, is drawn with a great deal of skill; for she was not an easy 
woman to picture. She is not of the engaging type. She comes 
perilously near serious loss of character; and yet, somehow, she 
remains consistent throughout, with a certain dignity of taste and 
of spirit which is never corrupted. 


A Prose Epic of the South 


ISS MARY JOHNSTON comes naturally by the romantic spirit 

which runs through her novels, for she was born and bred not 
under the old order in the South, but in its afterglow; and she 
imbibed early that spirit of idealization of the past which was not 
without justification, and is the expression of a sensitive and respon- 
sive imagination to the appeal of a vanished social order. A part 
of her childhood was spent in Birmingham, Alabama, one of the 
advance stations of the modern industrial movement in the South, 
and she has traveled in Europe; but she has never gone far from her 


Virginia background, and with the exception of her play, ‘‘The ' 


Goddess of Reason,” all her books have had their roots in Virginia 
soil. ‘Prisoners of Hope” appeared thirteen years ago, to be 
followed later by ‘“‘To Have and To Hold” and “Audrey,” all 
romances of the Colonial period. ‘‘ Lewis Rand” came later, and was 
the study of a self-made Virginian of the time when the Nation 
was in its formative stage and Jefferson was the Virginia sage. 

The grasp of Miss Johnston’s mind and her power of growth asan 
artist are brought out in her new story, ‘‘The Long Roll,”’ which 
represents an immense amount of hard work. A little thread of 
love story runs through the novel; but, like Tolstoi’s ‘War and 
Peace,” it is the picture of a series of campaigns. Its hero is not, 
however, a whole people, as in Tolstoi’s book, but the great Southern 
leader, Stonewall Jackson. He moves through the storm and stress 
of battle, the privations, marches and countermarches of the long 
struggle in the Valley of Virginia, to the day of his tragical death 
at Chancellorsville, an honest, awkward, lonely man, slow of speech, 
concentrated on his task, but a devout fighter, always waiting on 
the Divine guidance, and never ceasing to pursue his enemy with 
implacable determination. 


Doctor Mitchell as a Novelist 


R.S. WEIR MITCHELVL’S career as a writer of fiction has been 

brief, but strikingly successful. Beginning when he was already 
well on in middle life, Doctor Mitchell has developed a skillful and 
happy use of his wide knowledge in certain fields and his acquaint- 
ance with life in many of its aspects. One of his stories, ‘Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” became what is known asa “best seller,” and 
was a novel the popularity of which gave sincere satisfaction to lovers 
of good writing. Another, “The Adventures of Francois,’’ was a 
capital tale of adventure. His latest novel, “John Sherwood, 
Ironmaster,” is in an entirely different key. It is not as brilliant 
a piece of work as “‘Hugh Wynne,” nor has it the vivid narrative 
interest of “‘Frangois.”’ It is in the outdoor vein, but introduces 
that psychological element which, in one form or another, has 
given a marked individual quality to many of Doctor Mitchell’s 
stories. “‘John Sherwood,” an active business man, entirely 
immersed in affairs, breaks down in early life, closes his affairs and 
migrates to a lonely camp on the Maine coast. The tonic sea air, the 
outdoor life and the interest which his new surroundings awaken 
change the tone of the man, widen his horizons and humanize him. 
His neighbors, largely squatters on his own property, are highly 
individualized human beings; and Dodo, his colored servant, is an 
admirably drawn character. This story will not take its place 
among the most spontaneous and individual of Doctor Mitchell’s 
novels, but it is from every point of view an excellent piece of 
workmanship. 


The Sheraton Design 
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The demand for 
Individual Libraries for 
boys and girls is growing. 


The exuberant age of 
childhood is naturally the care- 
less period; at the same time 
it is the period when habits 
and characters are formed. 


Anything, therefore, 
that tends to instill and develop 
ideas of neatness, carefulness 
and order in the minds of the 
children during this period is of 
vast importance. 


Books are thoughtful tutors — 
loving friends. Their influence for 
good in the lives of growing children 
is universally acknowledged. Start 
early to teach the value and care of 
books to your boy or girl. 


SlobeWernicke 


Bookcases 


excel in quality, beauty, use- 
fulness and durability. Made 
in several distinct designs ‘and 
a wide variety of finishes—to 
harmonize with your furniture 
and furnishings. 


You can start with one or 
more sections and add others as 
books accumulate. 


Sold by 1500 authorized deal- 
ers at uniform prices, or shipped on 
approval, freight prepaid, where not 
represented, 


“The World’s Best Books” —Free 


containing graded lists of the best 
books for children of all ages as well 
as adults. Sent postpaid to any 
address with the latest GlobeSWernicke 
Bookcase Catalog, illustrating in 
colors many beautiful interiors, with 
individual library suggestions. 
Address Dept. A. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 
Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 

New York, 380-882 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chesinut Street 
Boston, 91-93 Federal Street 
Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Avenue 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. 
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AMERICAN HATS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 





























The Hat for the Tailored Suit 


Designed by Clarence M. Phipps 


ORN in the dull days of the winter season a white 

hat gives an enchanting air of brightness that is 
always becoming to a fresh, youthful face. The hat 
above is modeled after an old-time walking shape, but 
with greater breadth to the crown and a more generous 
width to the rolling brim. It is in an oyster-white rough- 
finished felt which will not soil as readily asthe smoother- 
finished hats. For the trimming black-and-white-checked 
mohair braid is used, encircling the crown and tied at 
the left side in a loose windmill bow with dog-eared ends. 
A pale-colored silk or wool braid would be charming used 
in this same manner, or one could carry out the color of 
one’s suit in the hat trimming. 





Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


Drawings by Maude Stokes 


HE plain, severe lines of a tailored suit or dress require a hat 
made of substantial materials which will bear the test of con- 
stant wear in all kinds of weather. The more delicate fabrics 
are not adaptable. Aside from this, one is unlimited in choice, as 
there are many charming and becoming shapes and methods of 
trimming in keeping with the general character of tailored clothes. 





Designed by John B. Stetson 


HERE is a pleasing appearance of moderation 

in the shapes of the hats designed to be worn 
with tailored clothes this coming winter and in the 
trimmings which areused. Although there are many 
distinctly different kinds of hats in all sizes and 
forms to suit the various types and individual needs 
every hat is made with a generously large head-size, 
so that it fits well down on the head sufficiently 
secure to defy the most unruly winds. 

This is a progressive movement in women’s head- 
wear, which, it is to be hoped, will be a permanent 
one as well, for it adds not only comfort, but a hat 
which partially covers the head also contributes to a 
sense of harmony in line with the hat and head that 
is utterly lacking in hats poised insecurely on the 
top or side of the head, as women have frequently 
worn them in the past. 

A hat which will give much satisfaction for every- 
day wear is illustrated on the left, embodying a 
grace and regularity of form which make it becom- 
ing to the young girl as well as the matron. It is 
covered with velvet, and the rosette at the side is of 
a lighter rose tone of chiffon subdued by veiling with 
black chiffon. This chiffon should first be plaited 
and then drawn out before it is gathered for the 
rosette. 

The hat above is one of those crushable, irregular 
forms, made of plain felt, which fill the places of 
summer Panamas with the girls who like rough-and- 
ready hats. Asatin scarf in Persian colorings makes 
a graceful trimming draped around the crown and 
loosely knotted in front, with the loops and ends 
drawn down on each side. Many of these soft hats 
are faced with velvet on the under brim this season, 
giving a more dressy and finished look, and often a 
different note of color is used in the facing. 

The small round hats covered entirely with the 
breasts of birds are really lovely and make most 
practical hats for many different purposes. On the 
right is a hat of this character. The breasts with 
which the hat is covered are dyed in deep shades of 
blue and green, with gleaming bronze tones. The 
hat js.simply trimmed with a bow of dark green 
velvet made of two loops and one dog-eared end set 
high on the left side at the front, with a folded 
band encircling the crown. It could be made up in 
other colors—for instance, a pale gray hat would 
bé charming, with a bow of cerise or violet velvet. 
To wear with more elaborate clothes a bow of tulle 
or lace would give a light, delicate appearance. 
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Designed by J. B. Wooten 


HARMING for a young girl is the hat of 

blue felt above in its simple round form, 
with flat broad crown, and slightly drooping brim 
turned up abruptly at the extreme edge. Velvet 
of the same shade is used in facing the under 
brim, a pretty method of finishing, as the deep 
rich velvet tones always add to the beauty and 
becomingness of a hat. Wide-striped taffeta or 
satin ribbon may be used in forming the graceful 
bow made of three standing loops and three 
smaller ones secured with alooseknot. Silkin the 
wider widths could be used in this same way, run- 
ning with ribbon wire and folding under the edges. 





Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 











The Afternoon Hat 


‘For the Afternoon Tea and the Matinée 
Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


NE perceives with much relief and admiration 

a modified discretion in the shapes of the new 
models in autumn headwear over those of preceding 
seasons. The lack of interest shown in grotesque 
millinery, and the insistent demand for sane and 
becoming hats on the part of protesting wearers, 
have brought about significant changes, and we are 
to be treated to a season of really lovely hats—hats 
designed for the purposes of being useful, and adding 
to rather than hiding or detracting from the beauty 
and charm of womanly features. 

To be sure one may still find some startling con- 
ceptions in millinery, but they do not occupy the 
important position of these more conservative hats 
which have been designed to please the eye by their 
grace and beauty of outline, and not merely for 
amazing or weird effects. : . 

Some charming hats are illustrated on this page, 
which are suitable to wear in the leisure hours of the 
day, when the prettiest clothes are put on for an 
afternoon at the matinée, or other happy diversion. 






Designed by Edwin B. Halsey Designed by Edwin B. Halsey ’ 


NCHANTING for a young girl is the helmetlike HERE is a refreshing charm about the small 


hat above, with every vestige of its original sever- 
ity lost sight of in the happy arrangement of trailing 
roses and foliage which cover the crown. The hat 
itself is of lustrous black velvet which is always so 
becoming next to the face, its very somberness seem- 
ing to brighten the complexion by comparison. Of a 
soft dull green is the foliage which is placed to cover 
the crown completely, with the small, delicate pink- 
tinted rosebuds scattered in a seemingly careless 
arrangement which shows a masterly skill. 

This hat could be easily copied in any becoming 
color, and not only rosebuds but also gardenias or flat 
open roses made by hand, of silk or velvet with the 
green foliage, could be used with equally charming 
effect. The placing of the flowers should be followed 
identically, or much of the original beauty given by the 
distribulion of the color will be lost. : 


toque above, redolent of an old-fashioned garden 
with its cluster of pale-tinted tea-roses gracefully ar- 
ranged at the sidefront. Itis simplein construction, 
the top of the crown covered with cream Venetian 
lace stitched over white satin, with a drapery of 
bronze-green velvet drawn around the sides. 

Many of the new roses for winter millinery boast 
of velvet or satin foliage, a digression from Nature 
which may be commended at this season, the rich 
tones blending beautifully with the luster of the 
velvet of the hat itself. 

In this time of blustering winds it is wise to fasten 
in place each little leaf. This should be lightly 
manipulated, a long, loose tacking-thread securely 
and invisibly holding the leaf to the hat on the under 
side, in a natural position, or a hard, stiff arrange- 








ment will be the result. 





Designed by N. F. Morrill j 


OW many are the uses for which a feather-trimmed 

hat is required! It finishes a costume so satisfactorily, 
giving just the required note of elegance to the most unpre- 
tentious gown or suit. Storms of protests have fallen on 
the plumed hat worn in conjunction with the tailored suit, 
but despite censure the one continues to be worn with the 
other, for a tailored suit has an indispensable position in 
the well-dressed woman’s wardrobe for both morning and 
afternoon wear. 

Even the sternest critic must admit that the graceful 
charm and beauty of a plumed hat lifts the tailored suit to 
the higher plane of best clothes, and when exploited by 
a woman who thoroughly understands the little niceties of 
dress the two are brought into harmony by the addition 
of an exquisitely fine lace collar and frill, or by wearing a 
blouse of delicate chiffon or fine lace. 

The hat in the center of the page is exceedingly pretty, 
and may be worn with a tailored afternoon suit, or for the 
evening where a hat is required. It is covered with lustrous 
black velvet and trimmed with two long ostrich plumes 
in Copenhagen blue, both fastened at the side crown, one 
sweeping around the crown to the right and the other curl- 
ing over the edge of the back. These feathers are caught 
with an oblong buckle made of old gold braid which holds 
the upward roll of the side brim. 

Another attractive feather hat is shown on the right. 
Here a dull blue velvet hat is encircled with a black plume 
caught together in the back with two deep pink rosebuds 
and foliage in a way which will prove more becoming to a 
younger girl than tothe matron. This is not only a pretty 
but it is also an economical use for a feather, as short 
plumes may be joined, or thin, scant feathers put together 
in this arrangement. The under brim repeats the note of 
black in the facing, which is covered with black satin. 
This hat would look well worn with a dressy gown in the 
same shade of blue, or it would give a smart tone to a suit 
or gown entirely in somber black. 

Draped in soft folds of velvet in rich greenish-bronze 
tones, the graceful bow forming the only trimming, the 
toque on the left is a neutral mode charmingly adaptable 
for the tailored suit, or for one of the joined-at-the-waist 
dresses worn so much in the afternoon with a separate coat. 
Knots of the velvet and silk are lovely drawn through the 
large buckle of dull old gold set at the direct center front, 
fastening the loops of the bow which extend on the sides. 
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Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


























The Autumn Flower Toque 


That is Most Becoming to the Woman of Mature Years 





HE exotic gardenia seems singularly well adapted 

for the autumn hat, for although by nature a fragile 
flower the thick creamy-white petals seem filled with 
tropical warmth. 

The arrangement of the gardenias on the toque above 
is cleverly manipulated to break what would be a harsh 
line around the face, each single gardenia being placed 
in seemingly careless grace slightly above or below the 
other and not in a direct line, with the green foliage 
peeping out between, giving the necessary dark note to 
relieve the brightness of the light tones. The crown of 
this toque is covered with the waxy leaves of the gar- 
denia, fastened by the stem so that each leaf is in a loose, 
natural position. 

In making a flower-covered toque use a silk wire frame 
covered with light capenet. Cover this with several thick- 
nesses of green tulle, to conceal the frame and make a 
pretty background if the flowers by chance separate. 





Designs by Edwin B. Halsey 
Drawings by Maude Stokes 


HE flower-trimmed toque has acquired once 
again an invincible position, standing as a 
happy medium between the elaborate and more 
costly feather-trimmed hat and the simple tailored 
type to wear with street clothes. . 
With infinite care as to the small details of dress 
a flower toque may be pressed into service with 
both dressy and tailored garments. One cannot 
imagine a hat of this character fittingly worn with 
a severely plain tailored suit and equally severe 
waist, but with the addition of a softening jabot or 
a waist of delicate silk or lace it would be charming. 
This season some hats are entirely covered with 
flowers and their foliage, and others are only partly 
enveloped in flowers, with velvet folds, bows and 
billowy masses of filmy tulle diversifying the 
arrangement to make these hats light, graceful and 
fascinating for feminine adornment. 





OOKING around at many of the hats worn by 

otherwise well-dressed women one is forced 

to believe that never have hats in general been 

so ugly and unbecoming. Even very young and 

pretty faces, which look well with almost any 

hat, sometimes fail to make some of the new 
hats attractive. 

As for the more mature woman—well, she 
cannot in justice to herself even think about 
them. Happily, if there is any doubt as to the 
suitability of a new and widely different shape, 
one can do no better than turn to the medium- 
sized toque, which in its graceful regularity of 
form without any trying upward or downward 
twists of the brim forms a most harmonious and 
becoming covering for the head. 

Some beautiful models of flowered toques are 
shown here, adaptable. for the older woman or 
the younger girl. : 

In the center above. is a rose hat, submerged 
in small, gauzelike roses showing a tint of pale 
pink in the center, with specks of green foliage 
and stems, giving an admirable bit of color here 
and there. A large bow of ribbon velvet in the 
foliage green is placed over the roses on the left 
side of the front, made of two loops and two 
dog-eared ends. 

The hat on the left, covered with giant silk 
roses in a daring iris purple with delicately pink- 
tinted centers, has the top buried in swirls of 
tulle of the same shade, with a pink lining show- 
ing through in rare glimpses. For a woman of 
brunette type the rich tones of this hat would be 
exceedingly becoming. 

The lovely pansy in its multicolored deep 
velvet tones seems singularly well adapted to 
the winter season even though it is one of the 
children of spring in its natural state. Pansies 
are used with charming results on the hat on the 
right, masses of rich purple, claret, raven’s wing 
and yellow ones with upward-turned faces being 
massed on the top and sides. The hat itself is 
covered with rich brown velvet draped around in 
loose unconfined folds, forming a delightfully 
artistic color contrast with the pansy tones. 
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UEENLY Marie Louise violets clustered close 

together make the toque above royally beautiful 
in color. In shape this toque tends to narrow 
slightly at the front, with a fuller and rounder 
back, a graceful form which is always becoming 
to a slender face. 

Although this season’s toques are larger than 
heretofore they have not gained in weight, the 
supple materials and trimmings used and the lighter 
frames making them easy to wear and comfortable. 

The form of this hat is covered with lustrous 
satin matching the violets in tone. It is fitted 
smoothly over the crown and the inner brim, the 
outside of which is covered with the violets. Four 
loops of satin, seven inches in width, form the 
full butterfly bow placed at the left side of the hat 
in the back. This is held with a long, loose knot 
drawn over the center of the loops. 

















































































Pesiygne acv Mary Adams 


ITH the exception of the black and white 

hat there is no more adaptable possession 
than one of black and purple, the colors har- 
monizing as well with a dark blue or dull green 
costume as with black or purple. 

The hat above would be charming on a tall, 
slender woman wearing her hair in a medium-low 
arrangement inthe back. This hat is made of 
velvet with silk and velvet poppies overlapping 
around the crown. The brim rolls gently upward 
at the left side and in the back, with a bow of 
satin ribbon with broad loops set on the back of 
the crown meeting the brim in the back. 





Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


onnet for the Woman of 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


O LONGER doubt exists in the minds of those 

who observe the trend of fashion closely that the 
attitude toward styles for the mature woman is a sensibly 
free and individual one, determined more by a sense 
of fitness and what is becoming than by conventional 
rulings. 

To be sure, this gives far greater opportunities for 
the woman who is past her first youth to make mistakes 
in choosing a hat than for a younger person, now that 
time-honored decrees are set aside and one can scarcely 
detect any difference between the hat for the aging 
woman and the one for the young matron. 

There are, of course, exceptions, and many elderly 
women still cling to the charming diminutive bonnet 
reminiscent of all times, a fashion as old as it is new. 





Designed by Mary Adams 


HE importance of wearing the right kind of a 

hat with a certain costume must be admitted. 
With a decided mind as to the color and character 
of trimmings required one may strike a very clever 
note of smartness, or by an injudicious selection one 
may appear undeniably dowdy if the hat and gown 
do not bear a harmonious relation to each other. 

Many women although advanced in years have 
figures still girlishly slender, and may wear a hat 
with a medium-sized brim more becomingly than 
a small bonnet, if it is in keeping with the arrange- 
ment of the coiffure, as more hair is required for 
a large hat than for a small toque or bonnet. 

The woman who has grown plump with her 
years will find the moderate-sized toque—neither 
indiscreetly large nor mercilessly small—by far the 
most dignified type of headwear. Finally, after 
deciding upon a becoming shape, the question of 
color must be considered. 

The rich, tender tones of some of the darker 
shades are very appropriate to the woman who is 
fortunate enough to have gray hair and a fresh 
complexion. This is pictorially shown on the 
left, in the illustration of the velvet toque in 
sepia brown arranged in soft draped folds with a 
band of old-gold braid defining the brim edge. 
The cluster of plumes at the left side merge from 
the deepest tones to the palest biscuit color. 

Equally becoming is a deep purple, not the 
reddish tone, but something between a navy blue 
and a violet flower, as demonstrated in the toque 
on the right. Purple judiciously chosen has a 
marvelously clearing effect on the complexion, 
and there is nothing so lovely with gray hair. 
This toque, banded with violets, is for the occa- 
sions requiring a more decorative rather than serv- 
iceable hat, and is made with a delicate filet net 
crown over tulle, with a cluster of natural gray and 
black coque feathers held with a small velvet bow. 
It has a grace and soft irregularity of outline 
which cannot fail to make it look delightful on a 
woman past her first youth. 

Aboveinthe center is a small, close-fitting bonnet 
singularly dignified with its egret-like trimming of 
black Chantilly lace bound with white satin and 
sewed with sequins. This is held with a single gar- 
denia, while the bonnet is covered with silk velvet, 
faced with a garniture of scintillating jet beads 
and sequins embroidered on fine black net. 
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Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 


Li simple in form, the fascinating little 
bonnet above, fitting the head closely in the 
back, may be worn by a younger matron, or 
the more elderly woman with but little hair for 
the larger bonnets or toques. What might have 
been a severe regularity of form is happily diver- 
sified by the character of the trimming, which 
is serviceable although delicate appearing. 

Beaded scrolls sewed on coarse filet form a 
pretty band around the hat, with the top made of 
rows of lace-edged braid. Delicate pink moss- 
rose buds at the side are set in a full gathered 
rosette of d’Alencon lace. 





Designed by Edwin B. Halsey 
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The Elderly Woman’s Becoming Dress 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


6317— Here is an attractive and practical afternoon house 
dress for the woman of mature years. It may be made of such 
wool material as challis or veiling, or of some soft lusterless 
silk. The standing collar should be of white lace or net, and while 
the yoke and undersleeves may be of the same material these 
are prettiest when veiled in chiffon the color of thedress. Pat- 
terns (No. 6317) for this side-closing dress—with a four-gored 
skirt slightly gathered at the top—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven yards anda half 
of 30-inch material. 


6311—A combination of striped and plain materials is shown 
in the church or visiting dress on the right. This dress was 
made of a striped silk grenadine and black messaline satin over 
a foundation of white taffeta, but there are less expensive ma- 
terials which could be used. It is made in overblouse style, to 
be worn over a separate lining or guimpe, and closes at the left 
side front. Patterns (No. 6311) for this dress— witha six-gored 
skirt—come in five sizes: 34to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires four yards and a half of 44-inch striped material, and 
one yard and a half of 36-inch silk. 
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No patterns can be supplied for the dress shown FOUNDED 1723 
below, but there should be no difficulty in copying the 
idea. The underdress may be a simple princesse founda- 
tion or a panel dress with a plain gored-skirt section 
with or without the box-plaited back; and the over- 















6311 


6320 — Made of some of the heavier cottons the tailored 
dress below would be especially good for morning wear, 
while in some medium-weight worsted it could be worn 
in the street when marketing or shopping. The round 
collar and cuffs may be of hand-embroidered linen or of 


lace. Patterns (No 6320) for this dress — closing at the jacket or basque may be cut from a plain waist or basque Ol J b 
“ center front and with waist having the sleeve and side- pattern, finishing this with a belt and fitted peplum. can e sure 
body cut as one piece — come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches Made of dyed lace, silk or any pretty contrasting material f h . 
F bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards and a half of the little jacket would freshen up an old dress and give t @) t e genuineness 
4 44-inch material. it a new smart look. 


and high quality 
of the furs you buy if you 
see that they have this 
label. 
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Revillon Furs are made 
by the largest and oldest 
fur house in the world, 
with establishments in 
Paris, London, Leipzig, 
New York and _ other 
large cities; also 125 
Trading Posts for the 
collection of raw furs in 
every country where furs 
are produced. ‘The best 
dealers in the country 
keep Revillon Furs. 


6323 — For special-occasion wear the dress shown above is 
particularly appropriate and desirable. It may be made of an 
inexpensive veiling or voile over a lining of silk or substitute 
material, or of marquisette or chiffon over a satin or silk lining. 
The dress is in overblouse style, to be worn over a guimpe or 
lining, and could be cut a trifle low in the neck if desired. Pat- 
terns (No. 6323) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires seven yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material, and four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
transparent material. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered 

designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, posi-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


Send postal for Revillon Library, a set 
of four little books with the following titles: 


Fur Trapping in the North 

The Oldest Fur House in the World 
How to Select and Care for Furs 
Furs from Earliest Times 





We send books postpaid and give you the 
name of the nearest dealer who sells 


Revillon Furs. Address Dept. B. 
REVILLON FRERES 


19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 





























The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1911 


















































bulbs from a good establishment. The 

best time to do the planting is in Septem- 
ber or early October, as bulbs deteriorate when 
they are kept long out of the earth. If they are 
kept in a cold, dark cellar they can be forced 
whenever you wish. 

All bulbs should be planted in a rich, light 
soil—if possible a composite of one-third leaf 
mold, one-third well-rotted cow manure and 
one-third sandy loam. If it is impossible to get 
this use a sandy soil, and, after bringing the 
bulbs to the light, water very freely with liquid 
fertilizer. 

Besides earthenware bulb-pots in which to 
plant the bulbs there are strawberry-baskets 
painted green. Or boxes—or flats as they are 
called—~nrzy “b€~made very cheaply. They 
should be three or four inches deep, about six 
inches wide, and as long as your window if it 
is a small one. You may also use the square 
peach and plum baskets or painted tin cans. 
Be sure that there are large holes for drainage, 
and that these holes are covered by broken 
pottery or charcoal (preferably charcoal) so as 
to keep the earth from filling them up. 


fut is the first necessary point: buy your 


FTER you have the earth and pots ready half 
fill all the pots with earth and then put the 
bulbsin. Cover each bulb so that its top is half 
an inch below the surface of the soil and an inch 
below the rim of the pot. This extra space al- 
lows for thorough watering. ‘The soil should 
be of the usual natural moisture and pressed 
moderately firm about the bulbs. Then mark 
the pots and put them in a cold, dark, rat-proof 
cellar, and leave them there for from six weeks 
to three months to allow good roots to form. 
Water the bulbs thoroughly about once a week. 
Bring them up as you want them; some may 
be brought up much sooner than others. 

I have made the lists below in the order in which 
the bulbs can be forced. If they are brought to 
the light too soon the tops will grow more 
rapidly than the roots and failure will result. 


By Ellen Shipman 


If you have not a cold, dark cellar the pots 
may be buried in the earth, except those con- 
taining the polyanthus narcissus bulbs, which 
are very tender. Place long markers over these 
bulbs so that you can find the different 
varieties. 

Hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, scilla and snow- 
drops are all benefited by freezing, and also the 
narcissus except the polyanthus family. Take 
out a set about four weeks before you want 
them, soak well, and put in a cool, dark place for 
three weeks to make root growth, and then 
gradually bring to the sun. 

I have known people in apartments who kept 
the bulbs under their beds in a cool room, pro- 
tected from the light with newspapers and a 
lined valance. 

When bringing the bulbs to the light do not 
put them in the sun at first, but place them in a 
shaded spot, and in a few days they may be 
removed to a sunny window. 


ILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY and Easter lilies 

are brought on somewhat differently. Plant 
lily-of-the-valley bulbs very closely, letting the 
tips peep out. They like either leaf mold, or 
plain, coarse sand. After planting water thor- 
oughly with warm water, or, preferably, some 
liquid fertilizer. Put them immediately in a 
very warm, dark place, and remove to the light 
when the flowers begin to form, which will be 
in about three weeks. 

Easter lilies require more attention. They 
need a long growth and should be planted about 
October first for Easter blooming. Put plenty 
of charcoal at the bottom of the pots and cover 
the bulbs with sifted coal-ashes, and rough, well- 
dried manure. Water sparingly. These bulbs 
are subject to insect attacks, in this differing 
from other bulbs. Watch them closely and 
if necessary use tobacco dust or one of the 
preparations for bug extermination. 

The bulbs of these lilies endure much higher 
temperature when brought to the light than 
other bulbs. 


Window Gardens for Little Money 


How You Can Have a Succession of Blooms From Thanksgiving Until Easter 


To make a liquid fertilizer put a bag of cow 
manure in a pail and pour boiling water over 
it. Dilute to a golden-brown when about to 
use it. 

Hyacinths may be given liquid fertilizer two 
or three times a week after they are brought to 
the light. Other bulbs may be given it once a 
week. After the bloom is thoroughly formed 
they will not need it. 

When watering drench the ground thoroughly 
but do not let the solution touch the leaves, as 
it might be too strong. 


ANY bulbs can be raised in water. Bowls 
and hyacinth glasses may be used in which 
to raise them. Pebbles and charcoal should be 
put in the bowl to support the bulb, and the 
bowl should be filled to the base of the bulb 
with warm, soft water, and then placed in adry, 
dark, rat-proof closet until the roots have made 
a big growth. If the water in the glass becomes 
foul or diminished replace it with tepid water. 
When well started the bulbs should be 
brought gradually to the direct sunlight, where 
they should have plenty of fresh air without 
being in a draught. 

The lists are arranged so that you get not only 
a variety in plants but also a change in colors 
each time. Should you not wish a certain 
variety change it for one in the same position 
in another combination. In some cases I have 
given fifty crocuses; these can be brought in a 
few at a time, as they can be forced whenever 
it is desired. 

When your bulbs have finished blooming put 
them into a cool, dark place and water occa- 
sionally, just enough to keep them from dying, 
until the leaves dry up. Once in two weeks 
should be sufficient if you give them plenty of 
water at a time. 

In the autumn these bulbs may be planted 
outdoors, and in time will bloom again, but they 
cannot be forced another year. 

The polyanthus narcissus is not hardy north 
of Baltimore. 
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Five 25-Cent Gardens Five 50-Cent Gardens Four One-Dollar Gardens 
BULBS. COST BULBS. COST BULBS. COST 
Narcissus Jonquilla, single; sweet- Narcissus, early ; nee Geoneting, Paper Narcissus Polyanthus, early flowering. 
ecented. Yellow. ....=+.s3 $ @ white . © 2 56 Paper white ‘ ee he a ke 
Tulips, early single; mixed. Pink, Double Daffodil—Van Sion. Yellow | 4 10 Narcissus Trumpet Major; Dutch- 
white. . Betta pia Ve .05 Single Early Tulip—Rosa Mundi grown. Yellow . oe, ee 13 
Narcissus T rumpet. Major; Dutch- Huikman. Rose pink . ==. 3 .07 Early Single Tulips, mixed . . . . 6 10 
grown. Yellow . oy en ee we 07 Narcissus Alba Plena Odorata . 3 .05 Narcissus Poeticus.. White . . . . 12 am 
Hyacinth, single. Blue re ce eee fae: | .05 Unnamed Hyacinth. Blue — 1 .05 Hyacinths, unnamed. Rose, pink, 
Narcissus Poeticus. White. . . . 3 04 Lily-of-the-Valley; best singin 4 .08 whiteand blue. . el ee he .20 
$ .25 Parrot Tulips, mixed 3 .05 Double Daffodils, mixed at che cw cet es @ BY 
a $ 50 Double a clits cea Pink and 
s white... ea eles ae 25 
Narcissus Polyanthus, early double $1.06 
Roman. White and yellow . . . 3 $ .06 Jonquils, double; sweet-scented. —_— 
caer, Se a ta tay Maid. ss Yellow ‘ee ae 
Pin ee 3 0 Narcissus— Poetic us Ornatus. White. 6 -10 
Double Daffodils, mixed. ” Yellow . 3 .06 Ixias—Rosa Plena Multiflora 2 .05 cag: ge Roman é a: $ on 
Freesia—Refracta Alba Odorata. . 2 05 Early Single Tulips, mixed . . . 3 .05 y id "1 
es $ a a ; . Tulips, single—Cottage Maid. Pink. 6 13 
Gladiola, early flowering—Colvillei Narcissus Trumpet Major. Yellow 3 -07 Narcissus, single—Incom arabilis 
Rosea ei tik) oe ae ac AS Can he ak 05 Anemone, double; mixed . es A 4 .06 Stella. . g P 6 10 
$ .28 | Lilium Longifiorum . 1 _-10 | Freesia—Refracta Alba Odorata | | 6 15 
$ .50 Gladiola, early — —Colvillei 
PR nn 4 ity - feu .08 
: : nemone, ouble; mix 6 15 
To be Raised in Water Roman Hyacinths. White 2 $ .10 —- 
% Narcissus, mixed, double; use 3 . 6 -13 ee $. 
Narcissus Polyanthus. Paper white 2 $ 0S Single Tulips, mixed 3 07 
Narcissus Trumpet Major; ae : Narcissus, mixed, double; use 3 
grown. Yellow Fi 2 05 Freesia Refracta Alba Odorata . 4 10 Narcissus Jonquilla, single; sweet- 
Crocus, mixed hey ge 6 .05 Parrot Tulips, mixed 3 05 scented. Yellow . . - 12 $ .18 
Narcissus Poeticus. White . 4 05 Narcissus Barrii Conspicuous 3 05 Lily-of-the-Vdlley; selected Dresden 6 15 
Hyacinth, single. Rose 1 .0S Early Tulips—Rosa Mundi Huikman 6 13 
$ 25 $ .50 Narcissus Incomparabilis Cynosure 12 .20 
. Hyacinths, single; mixed . 3 By 
. Narcissus Polyanthus. Paper white. 2 $ .05 bar <a aay as -Colvillei 
Roman Hyacinths. White . . . 1 $ .05 Jonquilla—Rugulosus. Yellow. 3 05 = i r o>. @ & 
Jonquils—Rugulosus. Yellow . . 3 05 Crenan. anand ’ 50 "18 Daffodils, double; mixed. Yellow. . 6 13 
Nerciabue ae asthus, double Roman. Hyacinths, single. “Dine * pink * white “3 "15 $1.01 
hite and yellow . . . at 05 . =r . “az a. ; 
Crocus, mixe oa stage 05 Double Daffodil—Van Sion om .08 
—s ro , , < 
Double Daffodil—Van Sion. Yellow . 2 05 = $ 51 Snowdrop, Elwes’ giant flowering. 
$ .25 acne ‘ ‘i. F , : 2 $ .15 
2 7 illa— ampanu ta Ccerulea.' Blue 12 AS 
: 6 To be Raised in Water Narcissus, double—Alba Plena Ode- 
Narcissus, early flowering. Paperwhite 2 $ .05 rata yeaah 12 20 
Narcissus—Incomparabilis Stella . . 3 0S Narcissus Poly agree enity double Ixias— Rosa Plena Multifiora | | | 6 15 
Narcissus Trumpet Major; Wich Roman : ee a ee Crocus, mix: 2 10 
grown . 3 07 Narcissus Poeticus . | 6 .08 Narcissus, Trumpet— Grandee Max- 
Narcissus Incomparabilis Cynosure | 0S Narcissus Trumpet Major | -13 imus. Yellow . 6 13 
Double Daffodils, mixed . ss .06 Crocus, mixed . . 50 .18 Lilium Longiflorum . 1 10 
$ .52 $ .98 





Let’s solve 
your heat- 
ing worries 


It’s wrong to have your 
head filled with the con- 
tinual cares and problems 
of old-fashioned heating 
methods. To do the big 
things inthe world a man’s 
thought and time must be 
freed from such petty 
drudgery as inadequate, 
antiquated, wasteful heat- 
ing equipment. To get the 
greatest sense of comfort 
at the least expenditure of 
labor and fuel, you must 
sooner or later put in 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


Don’t again repair, blacken and 
put up the old stoves. With an 
outfit of IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators your 
coal bills will grow smaller; 
uneven heating and repair bills 
will disappear; ashes, soot and 
coal gases are unknown in the 
living-rooms; carpets, hang- 
ings and furniture are thereby 
given longer life; housework is 
reduced one-half; and the whole 
house is madea far better, hap- 
pier, healthier place to live in. 


The utmost simplicity is worked into 
the construction of IDEAL Boilers. 
They are so accurately machined and 
consist of so few parts that 
they are put together in the 
briefest time, will fit tight as 
a drumhead and stay so. 
All the fire surfaces are hol- 
low, and being filled with 
water it is impossible to 
warp or burn them out. 
Wherever used the IDEAL 
Boiler becomes the strong, 
steady, silent, unbreakable 
heart of the heating outfit— 
an adjunct which does more 
for the cheer and healthful- 
ness of the home life than 
any other material feature, 
or any decoration of the 
house. It makes a housea 
home. Let us solve your 
heating worries at once and 
for all—whether your house 
is old or new, town or coun- 
try. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 
diators are a big-paying investment—not an 
expense. Write today for our book (free) of 
big heating facts. Prices now most favorable. 





Pore 





A No, 2-19-S IDEAL Boiler A No. 1-25-W IDEAL Boiler 
and 226 sq. ft. of 38-in. and 680 sq. ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $ costing the owner $255, 
were used to heat this were used to heat this 
cottage, cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable 
competent Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which are extra and vary according 
to climatic and other conditions. 


AWERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Public showrooms in all large cities 
Write to Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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The Small Garage 


Eight Garages Which Show a Variety of Designs and Construction Materials _ 








BAe: 





























BY COURTESY OF ‘‘AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS ”’ 


GARAGE, 

to be archi- 
tecturally suc- 
cessful, must be 
in harmony both 
with the house to 
which it belongs 
and with its en- 
vironment. The 
one above, built 
of rough, unfin- 
ished boards, is 
an inexpensive 
type, more or less 
rustic in effect, 
and a particularly 
good design to be 
placed among 
the trees. 





BY COURTESY OF ‘‘AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS "* 











OUGH stucco 
was used in 
building the gar- 
age above, and 
the design is good 
in that it is so 
simple and 
straightforward 
that one feels it is 
substantial. The 
shingled garage 
on the left, with 
its low, flat roof, is 
most attractive, 
and the brick 
finish at the 
corners gives it 
an air of individ- 
uality. 












































Here is a Substantial Looking Garage, One End of Which Has Been 
Given Over to a Well-Equipped, Up-to-Date Tool House 


This Simply Designed Garage With Exterior Walls of Pebble-Dash 
Has a Comfortable Sleeping Apartment on the Second Floor 




















For a More Pretentious Garage This is Especially Pleasing. 


It is Built Along the Same General Architectural Plan as the House, and the Pergola, 


Bordered With Blossoming Vines and Flowers, Serves as a Link Between the Two and is an Attractive Addition to the Garden 

































There is a Quaint Charm About This Garage Built of Rough Stone. 
It is Simple in Design and of Good Proportions 






Here is an Inexpensive Shingled Garage of Good Design, Which 
is Especially Suitable for a Small City or Suburban Yard 





White 
Town Cars 


ef _|N THAT service in 
: BE) which style is indis- 
9 \7'4| pensable—to«yncars 
~ for winter use—the 
White Limousines, Lan- 
daulets and Coupés are of- 
fered as conspicuous exam- 
ples of correctness. There 
is an indescribable air of 
style about them—a patri- 
cian elegance in every line 
—the evidence of the .deft 
touch of an artist every- 
where. The appointments 
are rich and luxurious, while 
showing a proper sense of 
repression. The inconspic- 
uous things are as carefully 
handled as though you were 
to see them—there are no 
unfinished corners. 








Without being cumbersome 
or unwieldy, the bodies are 
large enough to carry five 
passengers comfortably in 
the limousines and landau- 
lets, and four in the coupé, 
yet by clever designing each 
car has a neatness and grey- 
hound trimness out of all 
proportion with its actual 
capacity. 

There are inside dome 
electric lights, silk curtains 
at the French plate win- 
dows and all the little re- 
finements which make a 
car convenient and luxu- 
rious. The window sashes 
are so designed that they 
cannot rattle, and even the 
outlook of the window 
spaces has been arranged 
to give the occupant just 
the view most desirable. 


Our booklet of town cars 
sent for the asking—a 
dainty bit for dainty 
women. 





The White 


846 East 79th Street 
Cleveland 


Company 









































































Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie Plays School With Her Friends 


hard indeed to be able to teach her 

pets all she thinks they should know. 
I know all of you can write good stories 
this month, perhaps better than ever 
before, for most of you go to school your- 
selves, and I am sure all of you play 
school. Iam very glad, though, to believe 
that there are no children in the world as 
naughty as one of Flossie’s pupils was. 


Fitri FISHER has to study very 


By Helene Nyce 


Flossie hopes that more boys and girls 
than ever will write to her this month, 
for she wants lots of nice stories, and 
she will give thirty prizes of one dollar 
each, and place twenty names on the 
Roll of Honor, for the stories she likes 
best. 

Please do not send any stories later 
than September 11, and if you want 


a reply be sure to inclose a stamped, 


addressed envelope with your story. Write 


your address very clearly or my letter 
cannot reach you. 
Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CarE oF Tue Lap1iEs’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTE — In the next issue of The Journal (for October) 


Flossie Fisher will have a Hallowe’en Party. 
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SOME LETTERS 
COME FROM HAWAII 


Y DEAR GIRLS AND BOYS: This 
month I have received stories from a 
number of Chinese and Hawaiian children 
living in Hawaii. When I write to them 
I intend to ask them about their country 
or their pets, so_that I can tell it to you. 
It is such a relief to me to receive ad- 
dressed envelopes. A few children sent an 
addressed envelope but no stamp. Others 
sent me a stamped envelope without the 
address. Please don’t forget to write your 
address on your envelope, and also paste 
yourstamp on. Be sure to get your stories 
in by September 11. Address 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





FLOSSIE FISHER PRIZE WINNERS 
FOR JUNE 1 


Ruth Johnston 
Arkansas 
Lottie C. Moore, aged 16 years 
Virginia 
James Napaepae, aged 15 years 
Hawaii 
Leila Davie 
Texas 
Frances Timmons, aged 14 years 
Ohio 
Lucie C. Holt 
New Jersey 
Gertrude Lamont 
Canada 
Lillia B. Cararaway, aged 13 years 
Arkansas 
Lenace Marie Fergus, aged 13 years 
New York 
Halford C. Udell, aged 13 years 
Indiana 
Silva Tipple, aged 13 years 
Italy 
Lyonel Studt 
Michigan 
Akian Goo Lip, azed 12 years 
Hawaii 
Paul Leitch, aged 12 years 
Pennsylvania 
Theodore Holdahl, aged 12 years 
Norway 
Alice Tidball 
Arkansas 
Emily Pearl Hansbrough 
Louisiana 
Eddie Beryl Bratton, aged 11 years 
Kansas 
Leah Witmer, aged 10 years 
Pennsylvania 
Joan London, aged 10 years 
California 
Grace Dorothy Bridges, aged 10 years 
Massachusetts 
Laurabelle Jackson, aged 10 years 


Virginia 
Marie |. Forsythe, aged 9 years 
lowa 
Julia Donult, azed 9 years 
llinois 
Mabel Netherway, aged 9 years 
England 
Nellie Muir, azed 9 years 
Canada 
Rolston Bitzer, aged 9 years 
Georgia 
Predatick L. Wohn, aged 8 years 
Mexico 


Pauline Cobb, ag8ed 7 years 
Massachusetts 

Mary Conrick, aged 7 years 
South Dakota 








FLOSSIE FISHER ROLL OF HONOR 
FOR JUNE 1 


Ada Crowley, aged 15 years 
Canada 
Ben Wohlberg, aged 15 years 
Missouri 
Mary Smith, aged 14 years 
Washington 
Constance Hill, azed 13 years 
Virginia 
Pharos Felker, azed 13 years 
Indiana 
Mabel Ashworth, aged 13 years 
North Carolina 
Audrey Morton, aged 13 years 
Canada 
Albert Henry Laisser, aged 13 years 
Pennsylvania 
Ona Seng, aged 12 years 
Ohio 


Marauerite Kelly, aged 12 years 
klahoma 
C. Edward Hale 
Massachusetts 
Irene Unzehwan 
South Dakota 
Sylvia Gerhardt 
South Dakota 
Joseph Carissimi, aged 11 years 
New Jersey 
Alice Gratz 
New Jersey 
Erma Dublestein 
New York 
Mary Allene Clark 
Mississippi 
Agnes M. White, aged 9 years 
Texas 
Neva Faris, aged 9 years 
Idaho 
James Edmonds, aged 7 years 
Louisiana 
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Social Helper 


Suggests New Kinds of Teas for Women’s Church Societies 


’ 


social atmosphere, I wonder, that they have become so popular 

recently among Ladies’ Aid Societies? Perhaps another very 
good reason for their popularity is that they are as financially profit- 
able, through the dimes contributed by the guests, as they are 
socially successful in bringing together not only members of the 
society but also their neighbors, some of whom have no church 
association. At all events I am sure the Ladies’ Aid and other 
women’s church societies will welcome some new ideas for these tea 
chains. It isa pleasure to be able to tell you of the teapot and plate 
ideas, for I think they are the kind of ideas for social affairs that 
are particularly helpful, but for some reason do not become generally 
known. While the suggestion of a Chain of Wesley Teas will be of 
especial mterest to Methodist women, it 
should have a wide appeal also to those 
who are interested in history, for the 
name of John Wesley will ever have a 
place among the great reformers. 

The teas may be conducted in the 
usual way by first inviting ten ladies to 
a tea and securing from each a promise 
to entertain, in turn or simultaneously, 
ten other ladies. But the unusual part 
of the gathering is that the tea is poured 
from a replica of the famous teapot 
which was made in Wedgwood ware for 
John Wesley by the “‘father of the pot- 
teries,” Josiah Wedgwood, about 1761. 
The original may still be seen at 
Wesley’s House, City Road, London, 
England, a highly treasured relic. In 
1760 John Wesley, passing through 
Burslem, England, stopped and talked 
with Josiah Wedgwood as he was weeding 
his flower-bed beside the ‘‘ Ivy Cottage,” 
as his home next to the pottery was called. A year later he made 
the teapot for Mr. Wesley, and, as a reminder of their first meeting, 
decorated it witha floral wreath, a “ veritable English flower-garden,” 
which surrounds both the ‘Blessing’? and “Return Thanks.” 
These are printed in old English type, and were of German origin. 
They were used by the Moravians, who deeply impressed Mr. 
Wesley by their simple, evangelical piety, as “grace before and after 
meat.” Wesley translated them into English and ever after used 
them at his table. As a sign to begin he would turn toward his 
guests the side of the teapot displaying the “ Blessing,” and repeat: 


|: IT because the giving of a “chain of teas’’ creates such a fine 


Be present at our Table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere ador’d 
These creatures blefs & grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with thee. 
Asa signal that the meal was finished he turned toward them the 
side with the ‘‘ Return Thanks,” and all repeated: 
We thank thee, Lord, for this our food 
But more because of Jesufs blood 
Let manna to our souls be given 
The bread of Life sent down from Heaven. 


This unique custom is popular throughout the United Kingdom. 


ESLEY teapots are made at the Wedgwood Pottery, Etruria, 
England, in the old blue-and-white ware. The flowers above 
the spout are Great Britain’s national flowers: the rose, the thistle 
and the shamrock. On the spout the three are united, representing 
the United Kingdom. An old verse says: 
England has the rose, 
Scotland has the thistle, 
And everybody knows 
Where the shamrock grows. 

The checked design around the top and bottom is patterned 
after a piece of Sarah Wedgwood’s blue dress, which Josiah greatly 
admired. When visiting her one time 
before their marriage he timidly asked 
for a piece of it to use on his pottery. 

A suitable menu to serve at these 
teas must, of course, savor of English 
cookery : 
: BREAD 

(buttered and cut thin) 

“Hor Cross Buns”’ 
(sweetened buns, with currants and spice, 
and cross-cut on top) 

Co_p HAM oR TONGUE 
(sliced thin) 

CHEESE 
‘*SHREWSBURY CAKE” 

(seed cakes or cookies) 

FRUIT CAKE 
(without frosting) 

ACH of the tables should be pro- 

vided with a Wesley teapot. No 

doubt you are wondering how you can 
possibly get one. The plan of the 
Wesley Tea was originated by the 
wife of a clergyman in Kentucky who 
has had the teapots made especially for 
use by church societies which wish to 
raise money in this social way. Addi- 
tional funds may also be secured from 
the sale, at the tea meetings, of the teapots, which retail for two 
dollars and a half. The clever originator of the idea puts into 
missionary work in Hawaii and China all she derives from her 
efforts. With the teapots come also menu slips and _ post-card 
invitations bearing the little verse: 

A cup of good tea 

Is acknowledged to be 

A famous restorer of gladness: 

It quickens the flame, 

Enlivens the frame, 

And dispelleth the spirit of sadness. 

If you try this plan, why not hold your last tea at the church in 
the evening, and let each lady invite her husband or a friend? An 
interesting program could be arranged with speeches about early 
religious leaders, and the singing of hymns written by Charles 
Wesley, many of whose six thousand hymns are still in constant 
use and may be found in the hymnals of all denominations, or 
one of those translated from the German by John Wesley, of 
which there are about forty. 

Let all the hostesses give their reports and offerings, serve on a 
reception committee and have general charge of the refreshments; 





John Wesley's Famous Teapot 





The Plate That Tells a Story 


and above all see that everybody has a good time. If it is given 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society, and a large sum of money is the object, 
ask each guest to bring an additional offering; if it is given by a 
Missionary Society have an offering and try to secure new mem- 
bers. Do something that is worth while! One society had ten teas 
and secured $125 in two weeks. 


Fe ae idea for a most interesting afternoon tea is the story 
of the Willow-Pattern plate. This is especially appropriate 
for a missionary society. The Women’s Missionary Societies of a 
Denver church carried the plan out very successfully. First they 
issued the following invitation, which you may be able to use with a 
little adaptation if you decide to give one of these social affairs: 


Come and listen to the story of the willow- 
pattern plate, 

And bring your sewing with you at this 
residence and date. 

The home is ——_— —— on High Street, 
fourteen ten, 

On Thursday, ——-— 
two P. M. 








, at half-past 


An offering we’ll ask of you, a quarter, half, 
or more, 

For our missionary workers on the home 
and foreign shore. 

And then for a reminder of the day and 
story too, 

You shall take the picture home on a plate 
of china, blue. 

So be sure and come quite early, two-thirty 
is the time, 

And we’re sure you'll like the party tho’ 
you may not like this rhyme. 


As the guests came down the stairway 
of their hostess’s home they were handed 
on one side a little collection plate, where their offerings were laid, 
and from the other side there was handed to each one a Willow- 
Pattern plate, in the bread-and-butter size which may be purchased 
inexpensively by the dozen. 

When the guests had all arrived one of their number explained 
what they were going to do: listen to the story told in the pattern 
on the plate, and follow the story by looking at the plate. After a 
pretty Japanese song one of the ladies read the story very distinctly, 
the guests meanwhile looking at the plates. The reading of the 
story takes about one hour. It may be obtained in booklet form for 
twenty-five cents. At the close of the story they had refreshments, 
and each pleased lady went home hugging her little plate as a 
souvenir. A nicesum was netted, there was no hard work for any 
one, and a pleasant and instructive afternoon was spent in a good 
cause. 


HERE have come to me recently a number of requests to make 

some suggestions for a reception to the members of the Cradle 
Roll and their mothers. 

Why not send out post-card invitations containing some pretty 
picture of child life, and pen this rhyme upon them? 


For once leave your home to the care of others 
And come to the party for babies and mothers. 


Ask each mother to bring with her the picture of herself as a 
child. The discussion over the identification of these unnamed 
photographs, the difference in the styles of dress, etc., will break up 
all stiffness. Then, of course, there must be some little prizes for 
the heaviest baby and the tallest, but not the “‘prettiest,”’ for each 
mother secretly knows that her own is that. 

A souvenir card may be prepared for each mother on which the 
baby’s weight is to be recorded, and each one’s height may be 
notched on a yardstick, to be given to each mother, marking 
the place with a bit of blue ribbon. 

Provide as many toys as possible 
for the amusement of the children, 
and an entertaining program for the 
mothers will not be difficult to ar- 
range, with recitations from some of 
the children’s poets and a song or two 
by a few of the older children. Each 
mother may be asked to write her 
best wish for her child. These col- 
lected might serve as the basis of 
a helpful talk by the Cradle Roll 
Superintendent or the Pastor. 

It might be enjoyable to have a 
group picture of the babies taken if 
it could be arranged. 

“Bread and milk” may be consid- 
ered proper refreshment for the hon- 
ored guests, but that dish might be 
interpreted for this occasion to mean 
plain vanilla ice cream served in 
small bowls, with lady-fingers. 

But don’t forget that “something 
to take home” is always one of the 
chief joys of a party, and while the 
mothers will cherish the sentiment 
of the occasion the children will best 
remember it from the possession of 
some little toy. These may be bought 
inexpensively by the dozen from wholesale dealers, and it is better 
to get them all alike. 

I doubt if the Cradle Roll members would feel very much hurt if 
they should be slighted by not having a reception arranged in their 
honor, but the Cradle Roll reception may be the straight road to 
some mother’s heart, especially if she is deprived of church fellowship 
and social life by the care of the little ones. 

Speaking of being deprived of church privileges reminds me of 
what an Ohio minister’s wife did who had three little ones to look 
after. The older ones could go to Sunday-school, but she knew 
how trying it was to take a baby there and get any good out of 
the lesson. She decided to stay at home and ask other mothers 
and babies to meet with her at the Sunday-school hour. The 
result is an imteresting class. It begins half an hour after the 
regular school, to give a little time to get the older children off. 
Playthings are provided for the babies and heart-to-heart talks on 
mother problems are enjoyed. 








NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to help her readers through 
personal Correspondence if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, and will be 
giad to have them send her any new ideas which they may have for social affairs or 
new methods of Church work. 

















It is now 
customary at 
afternoon teas 
and luncheons 
to serve 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


as the crowning 
touch —with 
tea or 

chocolate. 










In ten cent tins 





Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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What the Teeth Mean to Children 


By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. 


A Four-Year-Old Boy Whose Face 
is Deformed by Mouth-Breathing 


year old had a bad cold, as most babies have during some period 

of their babyhood. The cold was bad enough to make breath- 
ing through the nose difficult; consequently she breathed through 
her mouth. The cold lasted for two weeks, and during that time the 
baby formed the habit of mouth-breathing. She recovered from the 
cold; she did not recover from the habit. Her parents did not know 
what it meant for her to breathe through her mouth instead of 
through her nose. She was not corrected, and the habit of mouth- 
breathing continued unnoticed and unmolested until she was eleven 
years old. 

Several things happened as a result of this. In the first place the 
bones of the deeper passages of the nose did not develop. They can- 
not be developed now as the time of growth is past. For this reason, 
and for this reason alone, the girl will always be a flat-faced woman. 
Her father is not a flat-faced man; her mother is not flat-faced. 
None of her brothers and sisters has a face like hers. Her face is not 
deformed, but it is not as pleasant to look at as it might have been. 
She has arrived at an age when she does and should think of her 
personal appearance, but those bones have stopped growing; or at 
least the period of most rapid growth and greatest development 
is past. 

Famihes thing happened to her. Because she did not breathe 
through her nose the upper jawbones did not develop adequately. 
When the twenty baby teeth came there 
was plenty of room for them; but when at 
the age of five or six the thirty-two adult 
teeth began to come there was not room for 
the upper teeth because the upper jaw had 
not grown normally. Two of the teeth grew 
inside of the others. They started right, 
but they were wedged back. She was under 
the care of a dentist for many months, until 
the upper teeth were at last straightened. 
In order to accommodate the full comple- 
ment of teeth the upper jaw has developed 
in size and the result is curious. The jaws 
are full sized, while the face between the 
upper jaw and the forehead is not full sized. 
This causes a bulging of the lower part of 
the face. This shape is now permanent. 

If at the age of six or even seven this child 
had been placed in the hands of a competent 
specialist, and the temporary teeth, as well 
as the few permanent ones already erupted 
at that time, had been moved to their 
normal positions, the undeveloped bones 
would even then have received such stimu- 


A YOUNG girl of my acquaintance when she was a baby not a 


* lation as to bring about almost normal 


development. 

Another and still more serious thing hap- 
pened. That girl has had two operations 
for adenoids and hypertrophied tonsils, the 
necessity for which was due to the mouth- 
breathing. <A piece of court plaster placed 
over her lips at night when she was a baby 
would have solved this difficulty; it would 
have stopped the mouth-breathing habit. 


HE deformities of the face caused by this habit can be corrected 

by proper treatment. The above illustrations show the wonder- 
ful results in the case of a boy who was placed under the care of a 
dentist at the age of four. A year later the shape of his face was 
considerably altered, and by his eighth year it was practically 
normal. When treatment for such defects is delayed until the 
age of twelve or later the results are not so satisfactory. But 
even at this age some improvement may be effected, although it 
will not be so marked as that shown in the four-year-old boy. 
The main lesson is that the mouth-breathing habit should be pre- 
vented in babyhood and the necessity for such corrective treatment 
later would then be avoided. 

When small children had anything the matter with their teeth it 
used to be common to say, ‘‘It makes little difference, those are just 
the baby teeth”; and we pulled out the baby teeth instead of filling 
and taking care of them. The reason why that is bad, and why 
parents who are careful with their children do not allow it, is that 
every tooth pulled out of a baby’s jaw results in a lessened develop- 
ment ot tne jaw, affording less room for the permanent teeth when 
they come. Every baby tooth should be kept until it is replaced by 
the larger and more firmly built adult tooth. The full contour of 
the teeth should be preserved, for just to the extent that it is not 
preserved does the jaw tend toatrophy. Stimulation of develop- 
ment by proper use is as important as prevention of atrophy. 

Irregular teeth, or teeth that are out of their normal relation to 
their fellows, not only tend to decay, but by their very abnormal 
positions numerous little protected areas for the colonization of 
micro-organisms are formed, which add greatly to that person’s 
susceptibility to infectious disease. 

The adult teeth begin to come in by the time the child is between 
five and six years old. Almost every child of six has the large molars 
coming in. If the baby teeth immediately beside these permanent 
molars are decaying and are pressed closely against them the decay 
will spread as surely as decay sp.eads in a barrel of apples. This is 
another reason why the care of the baby teeth is important. 


NOTE—The author is indebted to Doctor Mendel for the illustrations. 
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The Same Boy at Five Years, 
After One Year’s Treatment 


A Cast of This Boy’s Jaws at Four 
Years of Age 


A Cast of the Same Jaws After 
Correction 


At the End of His Eighth Year the 
Deformity was Practically Corrected 


Some years ago I was skeptical about the importance of children’s 
teeth, and when I was told by dentists that it was necessary that 
schoolchildren should have their teeth examined and cared for I 
said: “Well, here is another fad.”’ I had been a school principal for 
some years, and knew what it was to have reformers of various sorts 
urge their fads upon me, wanting me to carry them out. But the 
pressure became strong and I finally determined to look into the 
matter. How important is it to have children’s teeth cared for; that 
is, children between the ages of six and twelve? Have defective 
teeth any connection with school work? Is there any reason why the 
schools should concern themselves with this matter? I wanted to 
establish the facts on a basis large enough to admit of no further 
questioning. After I became connected with the Russell Sage 
Foundation I set about securing the school records of as many chil- 
dren as possible, together with records of their teeth, in order to 
ascertain facts which should throw light on this subject. 


NE of the questions to which I sought an answer was this: What 
is the difference in the school progress of children who have 
good teeth and those who have bad teeth? What is the difference, 
if any, in the scholarship of these children, in their height, and in 
their weight? I did not believe that there were any appreciable 
differences in solid, material facts of this kind, but I made some 
surprising discoveries. I discovered that children take, on the 
average, half a year longer to go through 
school if their teeth are out of order. Chil- 
dren who have decayed teeth go through 
school more slowly than children who have 
good teeth. This conclusion is not based 
upon a few cases; it is based upon the ofli- 
cial records of eight thousand schoolchildren 
of New York City, distributed over five bor- 
oughs. Since making this study in 1908 I 
have discovered that similar investigations 
have been conducted in Tasmania, in Ger- 
many, and in France, all of which tell a similar 
story with slightly different lengths of time. 
An investigation made by Dr. F. Burke 
showed that children with decayed teeth are 
shorter; that they are about as tall as 
children seven months younger who have 
good teeth. A similar difference was found 
in respect to weight. 

Now what is the reason for this? What 
is the connection between decayed teeth and 
scholarship, height and weight? The answer 
is this: Practically all children who have 
bad teeth have teeth that are more or less 
sensitive most of the time. They chew their 
food less thoroughly; they do not eat as 
much; hence they do not grow as well as 
children with normal teeth. Having sensi- 
tive teeth establishes the bolting habit 
which persists through life. 

Because of these facts there has grown up 
in Berlin, London, Boston, and many other 
communities the resolution to see to it that 
the children’s teeth are kept in order. In 
Germany the authorities spend an average 
of twenty-five cents a year on each child in caring for the teeth of 
all schoolchildren. Dental inspection is compulsory in Germany, 
and more than thirty cities support free dental clinics for the 
schools. These clinics supply not merely examination and treat- 
ment of decayed teeth but also instruction to parents and teachers, 
which they, in turn, impart to the children. The results that 
have followed this work, as observed in Strasburg, where it 
started, prove that a “healthy mouth means a healthy body.” 
School absences have diminished greatly, the general health of the 
children has been raised and their standard of mental attainment 
has greatly improved. 

The expense of this work is met by the school authorities 
because it is cheaper to do so. I dislike this argument of cheap- 
ness, but still it is a real one. It is cheaper to keep the children’s 
teeth in order and get the children through school on time than to 
pay for the extra six months’ instruction. The School Board of 
Findlay, Ohio, employed thirteen dentists last autumn. By hav- 
ing that number it was possible to go over all the teeth of all 
the children during the year. The dentists were employed on the 
ground that it was a saving of money to care for the children’s teeth. 


OREOVER there are other reasons why this matter of the care 

of the teeth isimportant. Let me mention an economic reason. 
I know a man whose stenographer was most rapid and accurate 
in her work. She could take an address that was not expressed 
in uniformly good English and rewrite it adequately and graciously; 
but her breath was something which must be left to the imagina- 
tion to describe. It was so unpleasant to be in the same room 
with her that she could not be retained, and she subsequently lost 
two other positions for just that reason. 

Now the breath under ordinary conditions of good health is odor- 
less. The air that comes from the lungs under normal conditions is 
without smell. When a person has an offensive breath it is 
usually because there is something decaying in or about the teeth, 
the tonsils, or the back part of the nose. The most common 
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B est & Co. 


Children’s 
Outfitting 


acquires new importance in 
Our Greater 
Establishment 


In our greater establish- 
ment, we are better equipped 
and prepared than ever be- 
fore, to provide everything 
for the complete outfitting 
of the young. 

Being originators, mak- 
ers and direct importers of 
Children’s and Infants’ 
Wear, we offer exclusive 
and most distinctive styles 
in reliable to finest qualities, 
at lowest prices. Our values 
are made possible by the 
extent of our purchases, and 
our scientific business man- 
agement. 

We supply every dress 
requirement of the young, 
including Suits, Dresses, 
Coats, Wraps, Millinery, 
Hats, Shirt Waists, Shoes, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Sleep- 
ing Attire,Gloves, Neckwear, 
Furnishings, Layettes, 
Crib-Clothes, Nursery Fur- 
nishings, Toilet Comforts, 
Books, ‘Toys, Playthings 
and miscellaneous articles. 

Our Fall and Winter Catalogue 
will be ready about September Ist. 
It is perhaps the most complete and 
exhaustive gathering of Junior and 
Juvenile Fashions ever compiled. It 
is well illustrated, gives descriptions, 
prices and easy directions for order- 
ing. Upon request, a copy will be 
mailed, postpaid, to any address. 

Our Long Distance Shopping Serv- 
ice is noted for its promptness and 
efficiency. Every order received by 
lette1 is cared for by an experienced 
house shopper who acts as your 
personal representative. 





OUR GUARANTEE 


We hold our immense trade by keeping 
faith with ourcustomers. We guaran- 
tee everything we sell and ask forthe re- 
turn of any unsatisfactory purchase, for 
prompt exchange or refund of money. 











Please address Dept. 1 


Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 
NEW YORK 
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The Ideas of a Plain 


Country Woman 


Note — This is the ninth of a series of papers written by The Country Con- 
tributor touching woman’s life, with special reference to the experiences and 
crises that belong peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 


up against the “elderly” period without any warning. I have 

not yet decided which is the more fortunate, the woman who 
as a girl was beautiful and who has to face the sad change in her 
appearance, or she who as a girl was “plain” and grows handsome 
when her hair turns white. She “laughs best who laughs last” may 
or may not be a true saying. It is always a comfort to a woman to 
know that she is good-looking, but I doubt that any satisfaction that 
may come vo the elderly woman can ever offset the suffering of the 
girl who felt that her homeliness was a bar to happiness. Fortu- 
nately homeliness is not a bar to happiness—and unfortunately 
beauty often is. But I suppose the happiest state for a woman is to 
be good-looking in the first place, and to keep a reasonable amount 
of beauty to the end. When my mother was dying an old colored 
woman came in to see her. Mother did not know her; she was lying 
on her pillow in the fatal coma that precedes death. The old woman 
looked at her a long time, then gently touching the snowy mass of 
curls that lay on the pillow, she said, ‘‘Ain’t she beautiful?” And 
she was. Disease and trouble—even death itseli—could not rob 
that noble forehead, those strong features and soulful eyes of their 
great beauty, which came primarily from an active intellect, for 
Mother was not pretty according to fashionable ideals. We have, 
in a much greater degree than we realize, the modeling of our own 
faces. The beauty of old age is almost entirely dependent upon the 
pride, the will, the resolution and the fortitude of the individual. 
Make up your mind to be a handsome, gracious, well-dressed, erect, 
loving and beloved old lady, and you will be one if any degree of 
good health is spared you. That, too, you may greatly influence by 
simple determination and the observance of rules of health. 


A WOMAN who has kept young always finds herself plumply 


But Despite All These Resolutions and the exercise of all her 
womanly fortitude which she has acquired through experiences 
both of joy and sorrow, the woman who is just grazing the elderly 
will encounter many trials. It is at this time that the tactless 
remarks of friends sink deepest. 

There used to be an expression which it was quite customary to 
employ upon meeting and greeting old friends. We are much more 
gracious nowadays, and if we can’t say anything complimentary we 
keep quiet. I think it much wiser and in better taste to refrain 
from making comment on the personal appearance of a friend either 
way. We must take it for granted that our friends find something 
pleasant in us or they wouldn’t be our friends; so it is much better 
simply to say, “I am so glad to see you,” than to say, “Oh, dear, I 
never would have known you,” or even to pay a compliment. The 
expression I refer to above is the old-fashioned exclamation: ‘My! 
how you’ve broke!’’ This used to be hurled at the elderly woman, 
and she was forced to bear it as bravely as she could. I think it 
a very cruel expression. The very thought of being “broken”’ is 
excruciating; and the fact that we may in reality be stronger, more 
forceful, and better satisfied with life than ever before scarcely helps 
us when some friend who has been absent for a long time lets us 
know how much we are changed. 

But our friends like to “pick at us,” to give us unasked advice, 
and we must take this, too, as cheerfully as we can, making up our 
minds not to allow it to sink in on us. 

About the time the “elderly period” fairly sets in the woman 
usually finds herself beset by many new and strange elements. 
There are sons-in-law, daughters-in-law, grandchildren, new social 
régimes, changing customs, the loss of old-time friends, the adapta- 
tion of new ideas, and the woman finds herself distracted trying to 
keep abreast of it all. It is about this time that the woman, if she 
is at all sensitive, may begin to fear that she is the odd number, and 
that all her effort and her sacrifice have been in vain. 

My friends have a way of saying to me: ‘‘ Now do let the children 
alone. They will be much better off without you.” The intimation 
is that really the best thing I can do is to get off the earth. You 
may be full of the virtuous resolution to let the children alone, but 
you may be sure they will not let you alone, and unless you are 
pretty spry and also “dead game” you may find that you are guilty 
of many crimes you never in the least premeditated. You are sure 
to be guilty of meddling if you do anything at all, and of heinous 
selfishness if you do not do anything. If the baby takes cold it is 
your fault, because you told your daughter to take off his sacque, or 
didn’t tell her, as the case may be. If you speak you are “butting 
in’; if you don’t you are pouting. If you offer an opinion in con- 
versation with your son-in-law you are “bossing”’; if you don’t talk 
to him at all you are probably plotting something. In short, the 
elderly woman has a hard row to hoe until she establishes the great, 
luminous fact that she is neither an imbecile nor a mischief-maker, 
and that she has affairs of her own that will keep her interested 
and busy. 


There is Just One Thing That the Elderly Woman may do to 
avoid the insolence of her married children—and that is, to keep out 
of the way. But in doing so she need not in any sense efface herself. 
The world is wide and the mind is its own place. She must just learn 
the bitter lesson, if she hasn’t conned it already, that she cannot live 
her child’s life, nor can she help one iota by suffering with that 
child the pain inflicted by its mate; though to see this pain inflicted 
is the sharpest wound she herself has as yet suffered. Indeed she may 
do untold harm by seeming to notice or resent any of the wounds 
inflicted at the hands of love. Married life is a thing that must 
work out of itself for the two that have entered into it, therefore the 
mother must be blind and deaf. Yes, it is a hard job, but it comes 
in the day’s work, and we can only try to remember that we lose 
from our personal development when we allow ourselves to suffer 
over the mistakes and sorrows of our children. A Christian Scientist 
said to me: ‘“ You think those are your children, don’t you? Well, 
they are not. They are God’s children. He will take care of them.” 
This eased my feeling of responsibility and made it easier for me to 
repress the words of reproof and advice that were constantly trem- 
bling at the end of my tongue. When we are “elderly” we see the 
way so clearly. We see the mistake, and it is so hard to realize that 
we cannot save the children all the misunderstanding in which 
they are wasting so many years. 

In speaking of the insolence of married children I do not mean 
that all young folk are ungrateful or unkind to their mothers. 
I do not mean that sons-in-law as a rule are rude or inconsiderate of 
their mothers-in-law. But I mean this: that it is utterly impossible 
for a young couple to understand or realize how they seem to the 
mother. A child is always an infant in his mother’s eyes. She 
never loses the brooding, hovering instinct. No matter if the young 








fellow who marries her daughter weighs two hundred pounds and 
more, she still wishes to hover around him too. But in the pride of 
his manhood he has no use for this maternal instinct: the mother 
puts it away, and that is the beginning of a little coldness between 
them. If this coldness does not grow it will be due to the saintly 
character and the Christian resignation of the mother-in-law, or to 
her energetic determination to mind her own business and to a 
divine insight on her part into what that business is. 

Many a capable woman has occupied a place in the home of her 
daughter, dependent upon a son-in-law, when she would have been 
vastly happier, vastly better off, in business of some sort. Any 
energetic woman renders more than an equivalent for her keep in 
the home of her son or daughter, especially if there are children; but 
the woman of the future will be found less and less in this trying 
position. There is too much work in the world, work that brings 
women a comfortable wage, for any able-bodied woman to consent 
to give her service in a home where she may so easily become a bone 
of contention between husband and wife. 


The Greatest Compensation, Besides Plenty of Work, and 
strength to do it, that can come into the life of the elderly woman is 
grandchildren. This great, new interest once more seems to justify 
her existence. If she was taking up the hypochondriac idea that she 
was of no use in the world this is quickly dispelled by the child’s 
evident need of her. There is no more lasting and lovely influence in 
the life of a child than that of a charming grandmother. I shall 
always like the old-fashioned grandmother best, and I believe that 
any child will if left to his choice. It is not advisable for a grand- 
mother to be too progressive. The highest compliment I ever have 
received came to me from my grandson. He was playing with a 
whole roomful of imaginary playmates, and his mother was listening 
from the kitchen where she was at work. His playmates were 
named, and one of them was “Ruby.” He often held long arguments 
with “Ruby” on various subjects. This time his mother heard him 
say: “I tell you, Ruby, my grandmamma is the beautifulest girl that 
was ever born!’”? How do you think I felt when I heard that? Do 
you think I would have changed places with an empress? To be 
held the beautifulest girl that was ever born by a child when he is 
four and you are—well, I won’t say how old—is certainly not to 
have lived in vain! And I'll tell you why he thought so. It was 
because I took him up behind me on my horse and “‘loped”’ off with 
him over hill and dale. Because I waded the creek with him and 
we had fun with two water snakes of which neither of us was afraid. 
It was because we crawled under barbed-wire fences together and 
raced over the hills after wild flowers, and looked for tadpoles and 
harnessed up grasshoppers, and tied strings to horseflies and put 
paper shoes on the cat. It was because I made up nonsense verses 
for him and told him Bible stories—but why enumerate the 
glorious privileges of grandmotherhood—why, indeed, unless to 
remind elderly women of their opportunity of becoming “girls” 
again and to shame them heartily if they haven’t grasped it! 


The Woman Whose Husband Has Grown Elderly along with her 
is very fortunate if they have weathered the blast of middle age and 
come together into the fuller understandings that life brings. And 
it is here that the beauty of a suitable marriage comes in. Common 
interests, similar tastes, mutual pleasures—these are the great joys 
of conjugal life in old age. But there is a way of making any mar- 
riage “suitable” if the doubtful member of the firm will do at all. 
All the other person has to do is simply to cover all shortcomings 
with affection and charity. Two persons who have lived together 
thirty or forty years seldom fail of finding the attachment for each 
other which is one of the most beautiful things in the world. I 
sometimes dream that the future will bring to the human race a 
grand new ideal of the married life. And when we go to work it 
out we may take for our ideal the couple who have come into the 
soul intimacy which is the holy union of the married state. I doubt 
that we are at our best when at the height of what we call life. 
It is the nameless nearness that we feel in beautiful moments when 
we find ourselves together in a little, quiet island of peace and 
privacy, with all the storms of care and worry and misunderstanding 
lulled for a little while; it is there in the night when the wind or the 
storm wakes us and we sense the nearness of the beloved presence 
in a sleepy yet confident caress; it is the hour when we sit together 
in the firelight, like children rapt in the glamour of a fairy tale, with 
the sense of being fortified against the whole world by our own 
en rapport union of being and soul that forms our best conception 
of the married state. The best that is then in marriage, aside 
from the joys of parentage which it is to be hoped they have expe- 
rienced, is left to the “‘old couple” if only they will cease regret for 
past joys, and seize with satisfaction what the present has to offer. 
The thing which the world needs just at present is a totally dif- 
ferent conception of manhood. Thank God, maternity has kept 
our ideal of womanhood untouched by the demoralization that 
has come to society through habits of life by which men waste their 
vitality and neglect their soul development. 

The elderly woman, if she has lived somewhat according to the 
old ideals, is much better qualified for the elderly period than the 
average man. 

If her husband is spared to her she generally has the great priv- 
ilege of forgiving him for many mistakes, the maternal joy of 
receiving from him a new allegiance. 


As for Her Children—newly married and in the turbulent state of 
“finding themselves’”’—she must wait for their appreciation perhaps 
many years. But she must know that, through all their foolishness, 
their shallow self-confidence and vainglerious conceit, they love her 
more, much more, than they themselves realize. It is when their 
children begin to grow up and grieve them with contempt for their 
advice and with stubborn defiance of life’s simplest rules that a full 
appreciation of Mother dawns upon them. God grant she may not 
be gone! But if she is, dear child, do not grieve too deeply. Mothers 
have a way of forgiving for all eternity—of watching through all 
eternity. Let your grief for the beautiful old woman with soft gray 
hair and wistful eyes, who once stood offering you something you 
could not take, soften into infinite patience with and sympathy for 
your child, which may be making the same mistake! And if she is 
living! Ah, if she is living, with the halo of grand old age around her 
head—no need to tell you—you will know what to do! 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOLGIRLS CLOTHES 

















The First School Clothes 


6273-14283 
Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


6273—The accepted school suit for the small boy 
is the blouse and knickerbocker of linen, or such 
cotton materials as piqué or chambray. Patterns 
(No. 6273) for this suit—with long-shouldered 
blouse which slips on over the head—come in three 
sizes: 4 to 8 years. Size 6 years requires three 
yards of 36-inch striped material, and five-eighths 
of a yard of 27-inch plain material. Transfer 
pattern No. 14283 is for the anchor on the shield. 


6270—The ccat below for the little girl should 
button close up to the neck so that the need of a 
silk muffler or fur piece may be eliminated. It is 
double breasted and has box-plaits in the front and 
back. The material is a green worsted flecked 
with black, with collar, cuffs and belt of green 
velvet. Patterns (No. 6270) come in four sizes: 
4 tolO years. Size 8 years requires two yards and 
a quarter of 54-inch material. 
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For the Boy and Girl From 5 to 8 


6274—For a slender child nothing 
is prettier than the plaited dress 
shown on the left. It is suitable for 
either cotton or woolen materials, 
although it is advisable to make school 
clothes of washable goods. Patterns 
(No. 6274) for this dress—closed at 
the left side front, and with round 
collar—come in three sizes: 4 to 8 
years. Size 8 years requires five 
yards of 30-inch material. 





6329—Blue and white chambray, 
with a tie of white linen, were used 
for the simple little suit on the right. 
A belt of white kid completes the suit. 
Patterns (No. 6329) for the blouse— 
which slips on over the head—and 
knickerbockers come in three sizes: 
2 to 6 years. Size 4 years requires 
three yards and a quarter of 30-inch 
material. The braiding transfer 
pattern is No. 14055. 





6271—Dresses that are worn with 
separate guimpes are always desir- 
able for schoolgirls, as with a change 
of guimpe they may be made to do 
service for a longer period. The 
dress shown below is of blue and 
white check gingham, with a guimpe 
of white lawn. Patterns (No. 6271) 
come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size 8 years requires three yards and 
a half of 30-inch gingham. 


Designed by Caroline Ferry 


6271 . 
Designed by Caroline Perry 


6276—Simple dresses with a tailor finish are in good taste for school clothes. 
difficult to make, are inexpensive, and keep their shape and freshness even after many trips to the 
Patterns (No. 6276) forthe dress above come in three sizes: 4 to 8 years. 
requires three yards of striped, and five-eighths of a yard of plain, material 36 inches wide. 
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6329-14055 
Designed by Blanche G. Mervitt Caroline Perry 





Designed by Selina Yorke 
Such frocks are not 


Size 6 years 





Designed by 


6275—Here is a comfortable and easily made 
overcoat forthe small boy. It buttons up close to 
the neck, an especially practical feature for severe 
weather. The coat may be made of the fabrics 
usually selected, or of the new double-faced 
materials, in which latter case a lining is not 
required. Patterns (No. 6275) come in five 
sizes: 2 to 10 years. Size 8 years requires one 
yard and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 


6272—A practical blanket coat is shown below, 
although the new double-faced coatings make 
excellent substitutes for these garments. It is 
made without lining and should be large enough 
to slip on easily over a jacket orasweater. There 
is also a hood which may be put to practical use. 
Patterns (No. 6272) come in five sizes: 4 to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires two yards and a 
quarter of 54-inch material. 













The Girl From 8 to 16 at Home 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





6263—For a young girl here 
is a pretty dress made of dark 
‘ blue silk and Irish crochet to 
be worn over a white guimpe 
of net or silk. Patterns (No. 
6263) for the dress — with 
three-piece circular skirt — 
come in four sizes: 8 to 14 
years. Size 12 years requires 
four yards and a quarter of 
24-inch silk, with a yard anda 
quarter extra, same width, for 
the sash and girdle, and two 
yards of 27-inch material for 
the guimpe. 








6265—F lowered dimity, lawn 
or batiste, with insertion of 
Irish crochet or a less expen- 
sive lace, should be used for 
the charming little dress on 
the right. It is made with 
peasant sleeves and straight 
gatheredskirt, andtheseparate 
guimpe may be made with 
high or low neck and long or 
short sleeves. Patterns (No. 
6265) come in four sizes: 8 
to 14 years. Size 12 years 
requires four yards and a quar- 
ter of 36-inch material. 








6267— Short-waisted Empire 
dresses are always becoming 
to growing girls,sothisdainty , 
dress should prove a happy 
choice. Itmaybemadeof flow- 
ered challis, silk or dimity, and 
while the lace may be omitted 
the ribbon ends are too pretty 
a feature to be eliminated. 
Patterns (No. 6267)— with 
separate guimpe—come in 
four sizes: 6 to 12 years. 
Size 12 years requires three ° ee 
yards and three-quarters of © 6267 ba 6269 
30-inch material. 








' Designed by Selina Yorke Desi: 
. ioned by 
Designed by Rowena Rice ee Te. Rowena Rice 


6269—Batiste and lace are the materials used for this 
dress, which is an especially good design to choose for a 
slender girl who is tall beyond her years. The tucked 
waist and sleeves and the flounce on the skirt give 
the appearance of roundness to such a figure, very much 
to be desired. The skirt is gored and may be slightly 
gathered or tucked at the waist. Patterns (No. 6269) 
come in four sizes: 8 to14 years. Size 14 years requires 
five yards and three-quarters of 30-inch material. 


No patterns can be supplied for the sun-plaited dress 
in the lower left-hand corner, as the shape and size of 
such a design depend more or less upon the style of 
plaiting desired. The dress is made of a soft silk in a 
delicate Shade of green, with a round collar and turnback 
cuffs of €cru lace. A girdle of green ribbon, finished 
with a rosette and sash-ends, is arranged at the waist. 
Light blue, tan or pink in silk or wool veiling would be 
pretty made after this design. 
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6266—T wo colors of cotton marquisette, écru and a light 
brown, and wide lace banding in a filet mesh, were the 
materials selected for the pretty dress on the left. Adress 
made of these materials will launder and yet retain its 
freshness and charm. Patterns (No. 6266) for this dress 
with kimono blouse come in five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 and 
18 years. Size 16 years requires six yards of 36-inch 
light material, three yards and a quarter of 36-inch dark 
material, and nine yards and three-quarters of banding. 
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6264—A tall, slender girl will look particularly nice in 
the dress in tunic effect on the right with fine net under- 
sleeves, which may also be made with a high neck and 
wrist-length sleeves. White cotton marquisette, with a fine 
thread lace in filet mesh, was used to make the dress as 
pictured here, with pipings and girdle of soft pink silk, and 
crochet buttons and loops of silk cord. Patterns (No. 6264) 
comein fivesizes: 12, 14,16, 17and18 years. Size l6years 
requires five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 
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Designed by 
Rowena Rice 
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Designed by 
Caroline Perry 











THE AMERICAN SCHOOLGIRLS CLOTHES 
The First School Clothes 


For the Boy and Girl From 5 to 8 
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— 6273-14283 6274 
Designed by Blanche G. Merritt Designed by Caroline Ferry 


6273—The accepted school suit for the small boy 
is the blouse and knickerbocker of linen, or such 
cotton materials as piqué or chambray. Patterns 
(No. 6273) for this suit—with long-shouldered 
blouse which slips on over the head—come in three 
sizes: 4 to 8 years. Size 6 years requires three 
yards of 36-inch striped material, and five-eighths 
of a yard of 27-inch plain material. Transfer 
pattern No. 14283 is for the anchor on the shield. 


6270—The cozt below for the little girl should 
button close up to the neck so that the need of a 


silk muffler or fur piece may be eliminated. It is 
\ double breasted and has box-plaits in the front and 
t back. The material is a green worsted flecked 
“J with black, with collar, cuffs and belt of green 
y velvet. Patterns (No. 6270) come in four sizes: 
4 4tol0 years. Size 8 years requires two yards and 
Ay a quarter of 54-inch material. 
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Designed by Caroline Perry 





Designed by Caroline Perry 


6274—For a slender child nothing 
is prettier than the plaited dress 
shown on the left. It is suitable for 
either cotton or woolen materials, 
although it is advisable to make school 
clothes of washable goods. Patterns 
(No. 6274) for this dress—closed at 
the left side front, and with round 
collar—come in three sizes: 4 to 8 
years. Size 8 years requires five 
yards of 30-inch material. 





6329—Blue and white chambray, 
with a tie of white linen, were used 
for the simple little suit on the right. 
A belt of white kid completes the suit. 
Patterns (No. 6329) for the blouse— 
which slips on over the head—and 
knickerbockers come in three sizes: 
2 to 6 years. Size 4 years requires 
three yards and a quarter of 30-inch 
material. The braiding transfer 
pattern is No. 14055. 





6271—Dresses that are worn with 
separate guimpes are always desir- 
able for schoolgirls, as with a change 
of guimpe they may be made to do 
service for a longer period. The 
dress shown below is of blue and 
white check gingham, with a guimpe 
of white lawn. Patterns (No. 6271) 
come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size 8 years requires three yards and 
a half of 30-inch gingham. 


6276—Simple dresses with a tailor finish are in good taste for school clothes. 
difficult to make, are inexpensive, and keep their shape and freshness even after many trips to the 
laundry. Patterns (No. 6276) forthe dress above come in three sizes: 4to8 years. Size 6 years 
requires three yards of striped, and five-eighths of a yard of plain, material 36 inches wide. 





ATTERNS (including Guide- 

Chart) for these designs can be 
supplied for 15 cents each. Trans- 
Ser patterns, Numbers 14283 and 
14055, are 10 cents each. The 
amount of material required for the 
different sizes is printed on the pat- 
tern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, age, 
breast measure and length of back, 
and inclosing the price to the Pat- 
tern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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6329-14055 
Designed by Blanche G. Merritt Caroline Perry 





Designed by Selina Yorke 


Such frocks are not 







Designed by 


6275—Here is a comfortable and easily made 
overcoat forthe small boy. It buttons up close to 
the neck, an especially practical feature for severe 
weather. The coat may be made of the fabrics 
usually selected, or of the new double-faced 
materials, in which latter case a lining is not 
required. Patterns (No. 6275) come in five 
sizes: 2 to 10 years. Size 8 years requires one 
yard and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 


6272—A practical blanket coat is shown below, 
although the new double-faced coatings make 
excellent substitutes for these garments. It is 
made without lining and should be large enough 
to slip on easily over a jacket orasweater. There 
is also a hood which may be put to practical use. 
Patterns (No. 6272) come in five sizes: 4 to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires two yards and a 
quarter of 54-inch material. 





The Girl From 8 to 16 at Home 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 





6263—For a young girl here 
.is a pretty dress made of dark 
blue silk and Irish crochet to 
be worn over a white guimpe 
of net or silk. Patterns (No. 
6263) for the dress — with 
three-piece. circular skirt — 
come in four sizes: 8 to 14 
years. Size 12 years requires 
four yards and a quarter of 
24-inch silk, with a yard and a 
quarter extra, same width, for 
the sash and girdle, and two 
yards of 27-inch material for 
the guimpe. 





6265—F lowered dimity, lawn 
or batiste, with insertion of 
Irish crochet or a less expen- 
sive lace, should be used for 
the charming little dress on 
the right. It is made with 
peasant ‘sleeves and straight 
gatheredskirt, andtheseparate 
guimpe may be made with 
high or low neck and long or 
short sleeves. Patterns (No. 
6265) come in four sizes: 8 
to 14 years. Size 12 years 
requires four yards and a quar- 
ter of 36-inch material. 
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6267 —Short-waisted Empire 
dresses are always becoming 
to growing girls, so this dainty 
dress should prove a happy 
choice. It maybemadeof flow- 
ered challis, silk or dimity, and 
while the lace may be omitted 
the ribbon ends are too pretty 
a feature to be eliminated. : a 

Patterns (No. 6267)— with a A .4 

separate guimpe—come in 4 ‘ | i 

four sizes: 6 to 12 years. 

Size 12 years requires three en 

yards and three-quarters of r * “G2O7 
30-inch material. 
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Designed by 
Rowena Rice 
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. ‘ Designed by Rowena Rice En ne 
Designed by Rowena Rice 


6269—Batiste and lace are the materials used for this 
dress, which is an especially good design to choose for a 
slender girl who is tall beyond her years. The tucked 
waist and sleeves and the flounce on the skirt give 
the appearance of roundness to such a figure, very much 
to be desired. The skirt is gored and may be slightly 
gathered or tucked at the waist. Patterns (No. 6269) 
come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 14 years requires 
five yards and three-quarters of 30-inch material. 


No patterns can be supplied for the sun-plaited dress 
in the lower left-hand corner, as the shape and size of 
such a design depend more or less upon the style of 
plaiting desired. The dress is made of a soft silk in a 
delicate shade of green, with a round collar and turnback 
cuffs of écru lace. A girdle of green ribbon, finished 
with a rosette and sash-ends, is arranged at the waist. 
Light blue, tan or pink in silk or wool veiling would be 
pretty made after this design. 


6266—Two colors of cotton marquisette, €écru and a light 
brown, and wide lace banding in a filet mesh, were the 
materials selected for the pretty dress on the left. Adress 
made of these materials will launder and yet retain its 
freshness and charm. Patterns (No. 6266) for this dress 
with kimono blouse come in five sizes: 12, 14, 16,17 and 
18 years. Size 16 years requires six yards of 36-inch 
light material, three yards and a quarter of 36-inch dark 
material, and nine yards and three-quarters of banding. 








6264—A tall, slender girl will look particularly nice in 
the dress in tunic effect on the right with fine net under- 
sleeves, which may also be made with a high neck and 
wrist-length sleeves. White cotton marquisette, with a fine 
thread lace in filet mesh, was used to make the dress as 
pictured here, with pipings and girdle of soft pink silk, and 
crochet buttons and loops of silk cord. Patterns (No. 6264) 
comein fivesizes: 12,14, 16,17and18 years. Size 16 years 
requires five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 











6264 
Designed by 
Rowena Rice 
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When She Goes to School 


Drawings by M. E.. Musselman 





6257—For the schoolroom 
guimpes of washable silk or 
lawn are practical to be worn 
with a dark cloth dress. Old 
blue serge, cashmere or challis 
could be used for this design, 
made with two tucks on each 
shoulder. The skirt, cut in 
four gores, is made with a 
plaited front and back panel. 
Patterns (No. 6257). for this 
dress come in four sizes: 8 
to 14 years. Size 10 years re- 
quires four yards and a quarter 
of 30-inch material. 


6260—Rose-colored cash- 
mere braided in the same tone 
would be charming for this 
simple peasant dress, with the 
waist cut in one piece with 
the sleeves. It may be easily 
buttoned, as the waist and 
skirt are fastened at the side 
front. Patterns (No. 6260) 
for this dress—with a four- 
‘gored skirt lengthened by a 
circular flounce—come in four 
sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 10 
years requires three yards of 
36-inch material. 
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6256-5229—Suitable for a 
separate top-coat, or to wear 
with a skirt of the same ma- 
terial, is the semi-fitted coat 
on the right, with adeepsailor 
collar. Patterns (No. 6256) 
for this coat come in five sizes: 
12 to 18 years. Size 16 years 
requires three yards and a 
quarter of 44-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5229) for the 
skirt come in four sizes: 14to 
18 years. Size 16 years re- 
quires three yards and a half 
of 44-inch material. 





6256-5229 


6261—Charmingly adapted to the lines of a youthful 
form is the variation of the Norfolk suit above, the coat 
of which is cut with an inverted box-plait each side of the 
center front and back. A plaid or shepherd-check worsted 
in black and white would be attractive for this suit, with 
a collar of blue cloth banded with black satin. Patterns 
(No. 6261) for this coat and skirt come in four sizes: 8 
to 14 years. Size 12 years requires four yards of 36-inch 
material, and half a yard of 36-inch contrasting material. 


6262—Simple in design for school wear is the one-piece 
dress on the left, made with the tucked waist joined to 
the skirt with a belt, and opening at the side front in a 
sensible way, with buttonholes and flat bone buttons. 
Soutache braid or embroidery stitches would make a charm- 
ing trimming in a Wall of Troy design. Patterns (No. 
6262) for this dress—with a six-gored skirt with plaited 
back panel—come in five sizes: 12 to 18 years. Size 14 
years requires four yards of 44-inch material. 


6259 — For stormy weather and the colder days of winter 
the full-length coat on the right would be useful if made 
of a heavy mixed zibeline or polo cloth in plain color, or 
one of the new two-tone worsteds in mixed brown with a 
colored back. This coat is double breasted, fastening 
wiih a single row of buttons. Patterns (No. 6259) for 
this coat—to be made with or without strap at back—come 
in five sizes: 12 to 18 years. Size 16 years requires four 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


6258 —A modification of the kimono blouse is shown in 
the dress in the lower right-hand corner, with the sleeves 
and side front and back section cut in one piece, with a 
broad panel in front and back. A moss-green serge or 
a loose basket-weave cheviot would be attractive worn 
with a suéde-leather belt. Patterns (No. 6258) for this 
dress—closing at the side front, and with a four-gored 
skirt— come in five sizes: 12 to 18 years. Size 14 years 
requires six yardsof-44-inch material. 
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6328 


ECOMING neckwear for any occasion 

is one of the accessories of a girl’s 

dress which may often be made at home 
in fine handwork. 

With this dainty waist of striped lawn 
could anything be prettier than the new 
collar and jabot made of handkerchiefs, 
with cuffs to match? And lawns and 
handkerchiefs are obtainable in all colors. 





14401 








Cy of the latest designs in coat collars for the long revers of the 
new Coats is the one illustrated in blue and white with the pattern 
worked in shadow stitch. This would look extremely well on a blue 
or black coat, or in écru batiste with brown embroidery'on a brown 
or mixed cloth suit. 

The natural-color linen set with blue and red eyelet work and dots 
is another very effective design. It is made of light-weight linen 
with a ruffle of écru batiste edged with narrow lace. The shape 
would be easy to fit on a coat collar; the embroidery is a simple 
pattern, and by making it at home the cost would be trifling. 

This design would be charming, too, made in all white by using sheer 
batiste and working the embroidery rather heavily. 


The Schoolgirls Neckwear 


Selected by Marion Wire 





HE pretty lace set for an afternoon waist is simply plaited lace run 
together and combined with baby-ribbon velvet and silver braid. — 
Embroidered collars with smart bows made of silk, round collars with 
big soft bows, and silk or satin stocks with turnover collars are much in 
favor to wear with separate waists or one-piece dresses. 
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6334 


REAM-COLORED, not white, lace 
must be used for the collar, frill and 
cuffs which trim this waist of jockey-red 
satin. - 
For afternoon wear this waist would 
be especially pretty for a young girl, and 
most effective if worn with a black velvet 


the gilt buttons are of velvet. 
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6268 


VERY distinctive coat set is shown here in printed pongee, with 
‘new revers at the front. A set in crelonne in small patterns with 
bands of plain material may be copied from this idea at less expense. 
Sailor collars of silk, like this one of polka-dot, almost complete a 
trimming for a simply made dress. 
D fm fet nn patterns for the numbered designs shown on this page, and 
waist patterns Numbers 6328 and 6334, in sizes 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 
years, can be supplied at fifleen cents each, post-free, except No. 6268, which 
is ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure for coat set No. 6268, and age and 
bust measure for waists, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depariment, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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When She Goes to School 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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6261—Charmingly adapted to the lines of a youthful 
form is the variation of the Norfolk suit above, the coat 
of which is cut with an inverted box-plait each side of the 
center front and back. A plaid or shepherd-check worsted 
in black and white would be attractive for this suit, with 
a collar of blue cloth banded with black satin. Patterns 
(No. 6261) for this coat and skirt come in four sizes: 8 
to 14 years. Size 12 years requires four yards of 36-inch 
material, and half a yard of 36-inch contrasting material. 


6262—Simple in design for school wear is the one-piece 
dress on the left, made with the tucked waist joined to 
the skirt with a belt, and opening at the side front in a 
sensible way, with buttonholes and flat bone buttons. 
Soutache braid or embroidery stitches would make a charm- 
ing trimming in a Wall of Troy design. Patterns (No. 
6262) for this dress—with a six-gored skirt with plaited 
back panel—come in five sizes: 12to 18 years. Size 14 
years requires four yards of 44-inch material. 


6259 — For stormy weather and the colder days of winter 
the full-length coat on the right would be useful if made 
of a heavy mixed zibeline or polo cloth in plain color, or 
one of the new two-tone worstecs in mixed brown with a 
colored back. This coat is double breasted, fastening 
wiih a single row of buttons. Patterns (No. 6259) for 
this coat—to be made with or without strap at back—come 
in five sizes: 12 to 18 years. Size 16 years requires four 
yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


6258 —A modification of the kimono blouse is shown in 
the dress in the lower right-hand corner, with the sleeves 
and side front and back section cut in one piece, with a 
broad panel in front and back. A moss-green serge or 
a loose basket-weave cheviot would be attractive worn 
with a suéde-leather belt. Patterns (No. 6258) for this 
dress—closing at the side front, and with a four-gored 
skirt— come in five sizes: 12 to 18 years. Size 14 years 
requires six yardsof 44-inch material. 
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6257—For the schoolroom 
guimpes of washable silk or 
lawn are practical to be worn 
with a dark cloth dress. Old 
blue serge, cashmere or challis 
could be used for this design, 
made with two tucks on each 
shoulder. The skirt, cut in 
four gores, is made with a 
plaited front and back panel. 
Patterns (No. 6257) for this 
dress come in four sizes: 8 
to 14 years. Size 10 years re- 
quires four yards and a quarter 
of 30-inch material. 


6260— Rose-colored cash- 
mere braided in the same tone 
would be charming for this 
simple peasant dress, with the 
waist cut in one piece with 
the sleeves. It may be easily 
buttoned, as the waist and 
skirt are fastened at the side 
front. Patterns (No. 6260) 


for this dress—with a four- 


gored skirt lengthened by a 
circular flounce—come in four 
sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 10 
years requires three yards of 
36-inch material. 





6256-5229— Suitable for a 
separate top-coat, or to wear 
with a skirt of the same ma- 
terial, is the semi-fitted coat 
on the right, with adeepsailor 
collar. Patterns (No. 6256) 
for this coat come in five sizes: 
12 to 18 years. Size 16 years 
requires three yards and a 
quarter of 44-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 5229) for the 
skirt come in four sizes: 14to 
18 years. Size 16 years re- 
quires three yards and a half 
of 44-inch material. 
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6328 


ECOMING neckwear for any occasion 

is one of the accessories of a girl’s 

dress which may often be made at home 
in fine handwork. 

With this dainty waist of striped lawn 
could anything be prettier than the new 
collar and jabot made of handkerchiefs, 
with cuffs to match? And lawns and 
handkerchiefs are obtainable in all colors. 


The Schoolgirls Neckwear 


Selected by Marion Wire 











6334 


REAM-COLORED, not white, lace 
must be used for the collar, frill and 
cuffs which trim this waist of jockey-red 
satin. - 
For afternoon wear this waist would 
be especially pretty for a young girl, and 
most effective if worn with a black velvet 
skirt, as the bands of black which outline 
the gilt buttons are of velvet. 


HE pretty lace set for an afternoon waist is simply plaited lace run 
together and combined with baby-ribbon velvet and silver braid. 
Embroidered collars with smart bows made of silk, round collars with 
big soft bows, and silk or satin stocks with turnover collars are much in 
favor to wear with separate waists or one-piece dresses. 
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NE of the latest designs in coat collars for the long revers of the 
new coats is the one illustrated in blue and white with the pattern 
worked in shadow stitch. This would look extremely well on a blue 
or black coat, or in écru batiste with brown embroidery on a brown 
or mixed cloth suit. 

The natural-color linen set with blue and red eyelet work and dots 
is another very effective design. It is made of light-weight linen 
with a ruffle of écru batiste edged with narrow lace. The shape 
would be easy to fit on a coat collar; the embroidery is a simple 
pattern, and by making it at home the cost would be trifling. 

This design would be charming, too, made in all white by using sheer 
batiste and working the embroidery rather heavily. 


Fh cond distinctive coat set is shown here in printed pongee, with a 
‘new revers at the front. A set in cretonne in small patterns with 
bands of plain material may be copied from this idea at less expense. 

Sailor collars of silk, like this one of polka-dot, almost complete a 
trimming for a simply made dress. 





'RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs shown on this page, and 
waist patterns Numbers 6328 and 6334, in sizes 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 
years, can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free, except No. 6268, which 
ts ten cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure for coat set No. 6268, and age and 
bust measure for waists, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Two-Toned Tailored Suit 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 


6315-6316 6321-6322 


6314—The practicability, usefulness and good taste of simple 
cloth dresses is well understood by women of limited means. In 
the early autumn these dresses may be worn in the street without a 
wrap, then when the more severe weather comes a separate long 
coat or a short jacket, matching in material and color, may be 
used. There is a special advantage when such a dress is made 
in an overblouse effect, and any guimpe or shirtwaist may be 
worn under it, as is intended with this model. Patterns (No. 
6314) for this overblouse dress—to be worn over any preferred 
guimpe—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


6318-6319—Short jackets with an Empire waist-line, like the 
one pictured in the lower right-hand corner, are smart and 
becoming to rather slender, youthful figures. The collar and 
long revers of this coat give graceful lines to the front, and the 
interesting points of the skirt are the slashed effect at the left 
side front and the plaited panel at the back. Patterns (No. 6318) 
for the coat come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards of 54-inch material. Patterns (No. 6319) 
for the five-gored skirt—eased into a shaped yoke-band—come in 
six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 





How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our patterns 
should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 615 West Forty- 
third Street, New York City, which is the regularly authorized 
concern for the manufacture and sale of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns. 














6312-6313 6315-6316 6321-6322 6314 6318-6319 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all of the 

numbered designs which are shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer 
in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
measure for coats and costume, and waist and hip measures 
for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 




















63 15-63 16—The suits and dress shown 
on this: page were made of the new two- 
toned or double-faced materials which do 
not require lining, but other plain and 
striped material may be used to advantage 
if one desires. The black-and-white- 
striped suit shown on the left of the upper 
group has a collar of black, which is used 
also for the extension pieces on the jacket. 
Patterns (No. 6315) for the semi-fitting 
coat come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36requires three yards 
of 44-inch material. Patterns (No. 6316) 
for the six-gored skirt—with plaited panel 
in the back—come in six sizes: 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
three yards and a half of 44-inch material. 


6321-6322—A splendid arrangement of 
material and well-constructed lines make 
the suit in the center of the upper group a 
particularly good model for a woman in- 
clined to stoutness. The coat is semi- 
fitting, with acenter back seam and the side 
seams extending to the armholes. The 
sleeves may be either full length or the 
shorter length illustrated. Adecidedly new 
feature is the collar of irregular length. 
Patterns (No. 6321) for the coat come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and a half of 
44-inch material. Patterns (No. 6322) for 
the six-gored skirt—with a tunic in three 
gores—come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards 
of 44-inch material. 


6312-6313 — Slender women will look 
well in this suit, with the jacket of the 
plain side and the skirt of the striped side 
of two-toned material. The interesting 
feature of the single-breasted semi-fitting 
coat is the wide sailor collar with its lower 
front edges laid in unstitched plaits, held in 
place with small bttuons. The four-gored 
skirt is finished at the foot with an applied 
hem facing and has a loose panel back. 
Patterns (No. 6312) for the coat come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards of 54-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 6313) for the skirt 
come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards and 
a half of 54-inch material. 


6318-6319 
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HIS 200-Page Book is the Hand- 
somest and most Complete and 
Authoritative Publication on 
Wearing Apparel of every description for 


Women, Misses, Young Men, Girls, 
Boys and Infants 


No matter how much or how little you 
can afford to expend on your own and your 
family’s wardrobe you will be. surprised 
at the great number of Money -Saving 
Opportunities this catalogue offers you. 
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Write for FREE Copy T0-DAY 
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y) \ Advance 
"\) Fall 
-») Model 


Embodying 
Modishness 
and 
Price-Value 
in 

High 
Degree 


$1275 


Express 
Prepa id 


L 340—A strictly 
tailored two-piece 
model, dignified in 
its simplicity of cut 
and ultra-modish as 
to design. Its grace 
of line and general 
becomingness are 
apparent at aglance. 
A suit that makes its 
appeal to women of 
refined and cul- 
tured tastes. The 
material is a fine, 
evenly woven, pure 
wool Cheviot, made 
in the celebrated 
Lymansville Mills. 
Only in the higher 
class fabrics do we 
find this suppleness 
and satin-like lustre. 


The Coat is 28 inches 
long—the fashionable 
length for the coming 
season. It is cut on the “nearly 
fitting” lines which Paris has en- 
dorsed so unequivocally, and with the 
new long rolling lapels permitting the 
smart side frill. The set and shaping of this 
collar are typical of the highest type of tailoring. 
The cuffs and pocket flaps are tailor-stitched. The 
front closing is effected with four tailored silk braid 
buttons with two to match finishing the well-cut 
coat sleeves. Fine guaranteed Skinner’s satin, soft, 
lustrous andrich, lines the entirecoat. Theskirt isin 
‘sash panel” effect front and back, a deep inverted 
plait being laid beneath each panel, so that the 
skirt be amply full for grace and comfort, without 
sacrifice of the straight, narrow effect. Closes 
invisibly under left side of back panel and is 
finished with tailor lapped and stitched seams. 
Can be had in black or navy blue. Sizes $ 75 
32 to44 Bust Measure. Skirt is about 
40 inches long and comes with a aia 
basted hem, so that the length may Express 
be adjusted to suit your requirements. Pyepaid 


YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA 


For Postage or Express. We prepay these 
Charges to your home and Guarantee 
Sasielection or Refund your Money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


Simpson Cr NEW YORK 
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Girls’ “Affairs” 











Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Laura Hathaway 


To My GIRL READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that come to you in 
your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. Address me, please, in care of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


who have, through heedlessness or lack 

of knowledge of the world, made mistakes 
today may begin again tomorrow, and, after 
repenting of any thoughtless deeds which they 
have done in the past, forgetting failures and 
disappointments, press on to higher thoughts 
and nobler purposes. 

In reading the many letters which I receive 
from girls I am more and more impressed by the 
fact that our girls are not started on the right 
path early enough in life. It is sometimes the 
fault of unwise parents, sometimes of environ- 
ment and often of the schools, both public and 
private. 


Fe day is a new beginning, and the girls 


Telling Mother— But 


‘THE magazines nowadays are forever advising 
the girls to ‘“‘tell Mother” everything, espe- 
cially about their love affairs. Now isn’t this 
rather hard on the girls? When I ask Mother 
anything about her old loves the reply is that it 
is so long ago she cannot remember. I am just 
a girl myself and I do not think Mother should 
expect all the confidences to be made by me. If 
her affairs of so long ago are too dear to her to 
tell about why are not mine Of the present too © 
dear also to be told? A girl cannot be forever 
telling her little things of the heart to Mother, 
and receive nothing in return but a smile of 
tender amusement and a “ wait-until-you-are- 
as-old-as-I-am”’ look, and never a secret of her 
own. Why must a mother have undisputed 
right to keep her own thoughts to herself and 
the young girl be forever pressed to tell hers? 
MADGE. 

Yes, the magazines do counsel the girls to 
“tell Mother” everything, and I wish they 
would advise the mothers to receive these 
confidences seriously and thoughtfully, realiz- 
ing that the daughters have a claim on their 
interest and sympathy. 

It is hard on the girl when the mother smiles 
and patronizingly tells her she will be wiser 
when she grows older. But, while the mother 
should reciprocate and give confidence for con- 
fidence, the daughter should remember that 
the past does not belong only to Mother but 
to Father as well; that good wives and mothers 
sometimes feel that it might seem like a lack of 
loyalty to Father té tell of affairs so long ago 
passed and outlived; or that in the light of holy 
wifely and motherly love these things seem much 
too trivial to talk about, even though they 
might be interesting to the young and romantic 
daughter. 

You ask why the older woman withholds her 
confidences and yet expects the younger one to 
share hers. Because the mother has what the 
daughter lacks, experience and wisdom to deal 
with the questions of right and wrong which are 
continually vexing youth. The mother has all 
to give, the child to gain, from such confidences. 
Does the young girl realize this? 


The Only Discord in Her Happiness 


| HAVE been intimately acquainted with a 
young man for two years, and with my 
mother’s consent I am now engaged to him, 
but have not yet announced the fact. He is 
devotion and generosity itself, and I care very 
dearly for him. The only discord in our happi- 
ness is his jealousy. He is frightfully, foolishly, 
unreasonably jealous. Though I love him 
dearly there is no jealousy in my disposition, 
and I cannot understand it in his. I give him 
no cause for it. What can I do? We quarrel 
four or five times a week over trifles—things I 
do unconsciously and unintentionally. Do you 
think we ever can be happy together? Is there 
anything I can do to help cure him of this evil? 
I have talked endlessly to him about it with 
no result. M. R. 

Unless your promised husband can cure 
himself I see only one way out of the difficulty, 
and that is to break the engagement. Jealousy 
is a form of selfishness, and I very much fear 
that unless the scales fall from his eyes and he 
sees himself as others see him your chances for 
a happy married life will be very small. 

You say your mother has given her consent 
to your engagement. Have you taken this 
trouble to her and told her all about it? If you 
have not I advise you to lose no time in so 
doing. She can help you far better than I. 
Do not allow the young man to find fault with 
you, and, above all things, do not wrangle. 
“Love is hurt by jar and fret.”” Remember it 
takes two to make a quarrel. I have often found 
that silence will prevent a quarrel. Try this 
method and see the effect. If you love him 
enough you may help him to overcome his 
fault. Much talking will do no good. I should 
tell him once and for all that unless he could 
trust me absolutely he would be obliged to 
givemeup. But see toit that you are worthy 
of his trust. 


Was She Wrong to Correspond With Him? 


cn summer before I was sixteen I was stay- 
ing with my grandparents, and while there 
became acquainted with a gentleman who was 
boarding at their house. We were both in- 
terested in botany, and soon became friends. 
With the knowledge and consent of my grand- 
parents we studied together and pressed quite a 
collection of wildflowers. This friend took these 
flowers to an acquaintance of his whom I had 
never met, and shortly afterward I received a 
letter of thanks and appreciation from this 
stranger. With my grandmother’s consent I 
answered it. He had been an invalid for many 
years, and he said the flowers had given him 
much pleasure. My friend had told him about 
me, and he asked to correspond with me. From 
my reliable friends in the city where he resided 
I found that my would-be correspondent was of 
a good family, and, besides being highly edu- 
cated, was very refined. Therefore I have cor- 
responded with him ever since until about a 
year ago. His letters have been most instruct- 
ive and very interesting, as he had been a great 
traveler and student. Recently he has regained 
his health and has been holding an enviable 
position in the university of which he is a 
graduate. 

My parents were willing that I should meet 
this man, who expressed a desire to see me face 
to face. Before a meeting could be arranged 
I met the man whose wife I have promised to 
be, and, of course, I have ceased writing to my 
old correspondent. 

What I want to know is this: Was it proper 
for me to write to that young man whom I 
had never seen? Have I been “too easy” 
in this respect? So far as my conscience is 
concerned I have never had a twinge of shame. 
The man Iam to marry is noble and good, 
and I want to be worthy of him. I wish him 
to have perfect faith in me, and_if I tell him 
about this other affair I want to do it now, 
not by-and-by. Is not this right? 

A ScoTiAN WoMAN. 

‘Circumstances alter cases.” In this partic- 
ular case I see nothing improper nor unwomanly 
in your action. You had the approval of your 
grandparents and parents in the beginning. 
The correspondence opened in a very natural 
way on impersonal topics, which were not only 
correct but beneficial as well. It was a per- 
fectly legitimate pleasure to the writer, instruct- 
ive and helpful to you. I see no reason why 
you should be sorry for having made a friend 
of a man large-minded enough to be able to 
correspond with you in a purely frank manner, 
leaving out sentimentalism and confining him- 
self to elevating subjects only. 

By all means tell your promised husband all 
about it. Give him the letters to read and 
interest him in this friend. If he is all you 
take him to be he will respond.to the confidence 
and admire you the more for having been 
able to attract through the intellect a man of 
the character of your correspondent. The 
question of correspondence between young men 
and women, strangers to each other, has been 
brought to me over and over again. Under 
conditions such as you describe I see no harm, 

but letters exchanged for amusement, full of 
sentimental trash leading to no end of embar- 
rassment, not to say trouble, cannot be too 
positively condemned. 


Old Age and Youth 


[s IT wrong for a girl of twenty to marry a 
man of fifty? Ijhave had an offer of mar- 
riage from a man of that age, and I can truly 
say I love him very much; but my family and 
friends all discourage me. I am greatly per- 
plexed. Is it not better to be ‘an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s slave”’? 
A. B. B. 

Yes, certainly, my dear girl; but why be a 
slave to the young man? You are still young; 
why not wait a few years and be the young 
man’s darling, as well as his comrade and help- 
meet? Youth and old age seldom “keep step” 
happily. 

You say you are twenty now and he is fifty. 
He had thirty years of life before you were 
born: years in which to suffer and enjoy. 
The pleasures which should come to you in 
the next thirty years have already been his, 
and he is now ready to sit by the fire and enjoy 
the subdued light of waning manhood. 

And you? Just entering womanhood, bright, 
alert, and wanting rightfully the pleasures and 
diversions that belong to youth, the contact 
with men and minds that belong to your own 
generation; yet tied by the “bonds of matri- 
mony” to one who has exhausted all these. 
In thirty years you will be as he is now: in 
the prime of life; and what will he be? Eighty 
years old! An old man both in mind and 
body. No, child, you would not be wise to 
take such a burden upon your young shoulders. 
You need a husband, but not a father. 





Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


Prost a year ago I met a young man whom 
I have known all my life (I am now six- 
teen) by sight. In about three months we 
were very much in love with each other. 
After he told me he loved me I gave him the’ 
privileges of a lover, for I trusted him and we 
were very happy. After a month or more we 
began to have little disagreements. Finally 
he suggested that we should part, saying he 
never had been able to care for a girl after 
a few months’ acquaintance. In parting he 
assured me that he should never speak of our 
love affair. Whenever we met he treated me 
with utmost respect. After six months he 
sought me again and wished to be reconciled. 
The old intimacy was resumed. 

I had in the mean time formed a friendship 
with a girl who I have since learned bore a 
doubtful reputation. I spoke of her to him, 
and, as he objected to the friendship, I 
renounced it, although at that time I knew 
nothing against her. I now see that her 
influence over my mind was bad and that my 
manners deteriorated and I have grown care- 
less in speech. My young man friend, how- 
ever, showed me proper respect, and although 
he had not asked me to marry him I thought 
he would later, as we were both very young. 
Now he is utterly changed. He comes no 
longer to see me. If we meet in the street he 
lifts his hat, but there is a sneer on his face 
that drives me nearly mad. I seem to have 
lost his respect entirely. Can you tell me 
why? Ino longer love him, but I must have 
respect. RB. 


I am truly very sorry for you. You are a 
poor child, paying very dearly for having al- 
lowed the privileges of a lover, sacred to a 
promised husband, to one who only professed 
to love you, without a proposal of marriage. 
Much as I blame you for being unwomanly 
and for lack of self-respect I blame him still 
more for his despicable conduct, and I feel that 
the young man is beneath your contempt; so 
I will say to you: Take courage! You have 
been foolish and careless, but all this, you 
can see for yourself, is salutary. You will, if 
you are determined, live all this down. My 
advice to you is to hold up your head. Take 
no notice of the young man. Show him that his 
sneers cannot touch you, but let me add that I 
hope this experience will in the end prove help- 
ful to you and that you will remember and try 
to convince your girl friends of the necessity of 
keeping a watch over themselves and allowing 
no familiarities nor liberties to young men. 
Always keep in mind that your body is a 
sacred temple which should be kept pure and 


sweet for the indwelling of that wonderful and 


beautiful soul which God has given you. 


Indecision is Weakness 


] AM now twenty-eight. Two years ago a 
young man of thirty asked me to be his wife. 
I frankly told him that I did not love him, but 
that I respected him immensely, and if he was 
willing to wait I might some day be able to 
give him a favorable answer. He is patiently 
waiting, but I am not able to give him the 
reply he wishes. Sometimes I think I love 
him truly, and then again I distrust myself. 
We are both fond of domestic life, so that on 
the home question we arelin sympathy, as on 
many other important points. 

The real question is this: Do you think that, 
respecting him as I do, I could be happy if 
married to this man, and that I may grow to 
love him after marriage? Do you not think 
that marriages for ‘‘love alone’”’ oftener end 
disastrously than those based on respect, con- 
fidence and comradeship, trusting love to 
follow? There was once a “‘Somebody” whom 
I loved. Had I married him life would have 
become intolerable. When I consult my mother 
she replies: “‘ You are old enough, my child, to 
decide for yourself.”” This is quite true, but I 
seem incapable of deciding. What shall I do? 

HIAWATHA. 

Yes, you should decide yourself, and at once. 
From your letter I conclude that you do love 
this young man, and that when you have given 
him your answer you will be contented and 
happy. I think the disappointment in the 
“Somebody” to whom you refer has had a 
baleful influence upon youremind and made 
you afraid to trust your own judgment, since 
you had given love once to one who was 
unworthy. 

Your mother is quite right in saying that 
you are old enough to decide for yourself, but 
I see your position: You want some one to 
encourage you. Certainly, marriage, to be 
happy, must be based upon respect, confidence 
and good-fellowship. These are the founda- 
tion stones of true love and happiness. Hes- 
itation carried to excess is great weakness. 
You must know your own heart. You cannot 
shirk this responsibility upon another. It is 
your own. 


































































































































































































Silver 
for Service 


and Beauty 


m No article of house- 
hold use becomes so 
intimately a part of 
the daily life as the 
family silver. How- 
% ever rare the china 
or brilliant the cut 
glass, it is the silver 
that adds most to 
the attractiveness of 
M, the table. It should 
1 combine durability 
with grace and 
beauty. 
When making se- 
lection of silver- 
ware, you will 
\ always be 
sure of se- 
| curing the 
highest 
grade of 
triple plate, 
if you 
choose 


ND be tade mask 
(847 ROGERS BROS si 


Our standard silver plate has been 
famous for more than three-score 
years, 
This is the highest grade of triple 
plate and the hardest. 
Our process of burnishing closes 
the pores of the metal and the 
silver is worked into a firm, 
hard surface that has given 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware the 
well-earned title of 

**Silver Plate that Wears’’ 
For sale by leading dealers. If any 


dealer should not have in stock the design 
you want, he can get it for you. 


Send for illustrated catalogue “‘J 28.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 

















































MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
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What the Fine Markings Mean 


LL over the palm—on the fingers 
too—are curious little marks: squares 
and stars, crosses and lines. 


The square or“‘box” on the Mount of 


Jupiter is explained in the readings herewith, 
as it ison Mercury; on the Mount of Saturn 
it is simply a ‘‘ good luck” sign; on Apollo 
read business ability that exploits whatever 
art is in ascendency; on Mars (either upper 
or lower) it means temper admirably con- 
trolled; on the Moon, protection against a 
too vivid imagination. 

A triangle on the Mount of Jupiter in a 
man’s hand is the sign of love of politics; in 
a woman’s, unusual talent for diplomacy. A 
triangle on the Mount of Saturn means apti- 
tude for the occult sciences; on Apollo, art 
given a scientific turn; "on Mercury, another 
sign of diplomacy, with the ability to ‘‘ pull 
wires.” 

The famed star on Jupiter is treated of 
elsewhere on this page, as is that on Mer- 
cury; on Apollo it is the sign of genius, often 
read as fame or wealth. 

Read a cross on the Mount of Jupiter 
as ambition gratified; on Apollo, success 
through one of the arts; on Mercury, com- 
mercial success, with signs of artistic quali- 
ties, or Money recognition of some art; on 
the Moon, dreaminess, intuition; on Venus, 


By Cath 








a belief in one great love of a life. 
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Some Famous Signs 


ULL readings of these palm prints have been 

sent by mail. But each contains so fine an 
example of some famous sign that I am publish- 
ing them for the benefit of palmistry students. 

I may add that this is, so far as I know, the 
first time such markings have been illustrated by 
actual hand prints. The usual way with palmists 
is to furnish drawings of relative accuracy. 


E. S. The ‘‘box”’ on the Mount of Jupiter, 
which is the most conspicuous marking of this 
hand, is the sign of social success. In its perfect 
state (as is this) the meaning is: the ability to 
make uncongenial guests congenial; to ward off 
unpleasant topics of conversation; to leave a 
mark upon every circle the possessor enters. 


Tas. That star on the Mount of Mercury 
is a sign of brilliant business ability, found as 
often in the hands of persons who are not actually 
in business, but who manage their own estates 
or money—even allowances—with singular skill. 
It also shows the ability to grasp another’s plan 
in detail. 


Kream. That wonderful line of Mars—a sister 
line to the Life Line—has many meanings, de- 
pending upon the type of hand in which it is 
found. Butit always means added vitality. It 
may, with signs of temperament, mean a nervous 
energy that will take its possessor far in any 
chosen field, farther than some one who is blessed 
with even more rugged physique could go. EH 
adds richness to the talents and strengthens 
weaknesses as well. 

’ are found be- 
tween the second and third phalanges (or Sec- 
tions) of the fingers, and are the sign of marked 
ability to plan and reason, and are one sign of 


J. C.. The reasoning “bumps’ 


situated 
between the Heart and Head Lines means great 
With a much-lined Mount of 
Venus it shows a probable belief in presenti- 
ments and dreams; with a long middle finger, 
a belief in fatalism; with a “triangle’’ on the 
Mount of Saturn, read an aptitude for the occult 
with smooth, pointed fingers, read 
intuitive choosing of friends and the ability to 


H.d’A. The Fate Line at its best running 
straight to the fate finger, Saturn, and so good 


Frances P. The star in the Quadrangle— 
the space between Heart and Head Lines— 
means success Of a brilliant sort, whether art or 
It is one of the rarest signs found. 
Under, Saturn (the Quadrangle does not run 
under Jupiter at all) the meaning is fame; under 
Apollo, literary or artistic success; under Mer- 
cury, business or Scientific success or great 
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What Does My: Hand Tell? 
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A grille is a number of fine crisscross lines. 
It is rather rare. On Apollo it means van- 
ity; on the Moon it is literary talent. 

One straight line on a mount deepens and 
strengthens its good meaning. Two lines 
point to a division of the quality—with a 
special reading when they are on Apollo, 
which is a choosing between two careers. 
From three to five straight linés on Mercury 
are the famous science lines, showing apti- 
tude for any of the exact sciences. Many 
lines confuse the mounts’ readings—except 
on Mercury, where they are the sign of the 
chatterbox. 

A square on the first finger means perse- 
verance; on the second, a miserly, grasping 
disposition; on the ring finger, unusual busi- 
ness ability; on the thumb, an arbitrary will. 

A triangle on the first finger means diplo- 
macy and concentrated ambition; on the 
second finger, talent for the occult sciences; 
on the ring finger, art helped by science; on 
the little finger, diplomacy, also another 
sign of love of politics; on the thumb, an 
opinion of one’s own. 

A star on the first finger is usually read as 
an important event; on the ring finger, ex- 
ceptional talent—really genius. A cross on 
the first finger means great literary ability; 
on the second finger, superstition, clairvoy- 
ancy; on the third finger, devotion to some 
life work; on the little finger, the gifts of 


) 
a DRAWN BY 
C) FLORENCE E. stoRER Prophecy and eloquence. 
PAtTsey. One of the strongest signs of origi- 


nality and of independence of thought is the wide 
spacing between first and second fingers. The 
wide spacing between the third (ring finger) and 
little fingers shows independence of action. 


Lean. The length of the forefinger (as long as 
the middle finger) is the sign of “‘ambition ram- 
pant.”’ It is one of the signs, by-the-way, that 
is said to have characterized the hand of that 
maker of circumstances, Napoleon. 


E. I. N. The widely separated Heart and 
Head Lines are the sign of a broad mind, toler- 
ance, benevolence and an utter lack of pettiness. 


M. W.G. This is another sign that varies in 
its Meaning, for while its usual reading is pres- 
ervation from some threatened financial loss it 
may mean the business ability to manage one’s 
own affairs. In this hand it means commercial 
genius. 


ADELE. The wide space between second and 
third fingers—very rare—is the sign of inde- 
pendence of environment. 


CHARLOTTE. The Head Line closely clinging 
to the Life Line is the sign of diffidence and 
timidity. When this sign is combined with a 
high Mount of Jupiter great pride comes to the 
rescue at Moments of embarrassment. 


J. H. The sign of a talent for mimicry and of 
the dramatic sense, a Head Line that curls up 
toward the Heart Line. As often found in the 
hands of orators, lawyers and clergymen—all 
who punctuate their remarks with dramatic 
force and telling gesture—as in the hands of 
lovers of the theater or people who act. 


S.G.F.. The Fate Line running to Apollo 
(the ring finger) and the sign of artistic success 
achieved through personal merit. 


E. H.B. The military mark, one of the most 
picturesque signs with most picturesque mean- 
Ings in palmistry. Ina man’s hand it is the sign 
of a Soldier of fortune, the sign of chivalry, of a 
champion of the oppressed, and of the fighting 
spirit in its most romantic form. In a woman’s 
hand (as here) it means executive ability, effi- 
ciency, and that in her dreams of romance she is 
the heroine of an ardent, tempestuous wooing. 


Lucite VANDER. The most famous star in 
all palmistry—on the Mount of Jupiter—a sign 
about which all palmists agree and disagree. It 
is always good, always a strong, favorable sign. 
But while some contend that it is the sign of a 
brilliant marriage others say it means ambition 
gratified, or artistic and financial success com- 
bined. The second reading seems more correct 
to me. Two stars mean genius. 


MAry. A Heart Line that takes its rise 
directly between the first and second fingers, 
meaning idealism in love and in friendship. 





How to Make Impressions 


MOKE a sheet of unglazed white paper, that has Not been creaSed, over a bit of burning gum camphor. 


the paper until it is very dark, but avoid scorching it. 
Lay one hand upon the smoked surface, palm down, press uPon it very lightly with the other hand, and with 


any dull-pointed instrument mark the outline clear around. 


Smoke 


Be sure to take impressions of both hands. 


Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixative compOsed of as much white shellac as a little alcohol will take 


Do not stand too close, or the spraying will blot out the 


If neither blowpipe nor atomizer is handy take aN old pan, pour white shellac into it, then run the print slowly, 
black side down, above the top of the shellac, barely touching it. Youcan tell when the paper touches the shellac 


Keam 
logic. 
Z. B. The famous “mystic cross” 
intuition always. 
sciences; 
read character. 
Of oe 
that it is virtually a “‘ good luck”’ line. 
a! heart. 
eloquence. 
Zz. & 
up, using an artist's blowpipe or an old atomizer. 
delicate little lines or “ Speckle ’’ the print. 
by the way its upPer side looks. 
H. d’A, 
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Mary 


Lucile Vander 


In either case dry thoroughly before wrapping to mail in a perfectly flat package. 
Mail only as first-class matter. Do not mail the prints in a s¢barate package from your letter, or the Stamped 
addressed envelope for reply; Sut inclose all commtnications with the prints. THis IS MOST IMPORTANT. 
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The Cost 
of Beauty 


Enormous sums are 
constantly being spent 
on ‘“‘aids to beauty,’ 
and, for the most part, 
it is safe to say, it is 


money wasted. In 
many cases, indeed, it 
is worse than wasted, 
because it works 
positive injury. 

As far as beauty can 
be bought, it is con- 
tained in a tablet of 


Pears’ 
Soap 


And what is the cost? A 
few cents per week—that 
is all—for Pears, by virtue 
of its complete purity and 
unequaled quality, lasts 
twice as long as common 
toilet soaps. 

There is nothing, no 
matter how costly, that 
can be applied to the skin, 
that will do more to 
cleanse, preserve, refine 
and beautify it than Pears. 
What Pears cannot 
achieve in this direction 
cannot be done. Pears 
is wholly composed of 
pure, natural emollient ele- 
ments perfectly combined. 


The natural pink and white 
of a beautiful complexion 
results if Pears be regu- 
larly used, as the testimony 
of celebrated beauties so 
amply proves. 
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The New Things in Clothes 


By Mrs. Ralston 


HE idea that most persons have 

of new fashions is that they must 

be extreme, or, to say the least, 
radical changes from the fashions to 
which one has been accustomed. I 
am willing to admit that there have 
been instances where this has been 
true, but such instances are infre- 
quent; and as a rule the most radical 
and extreme points which are brought 
out as “new fashions” are rarely good 
ones and still more rarely accepted by 
the majority of women. In the pres- 
ent new fashions the changes are sane 
and along practical lines, nor can they 
be called radical or abrupt changes. 

There seems to be one very domi- 
nant feature which stands out beyond 
all other points as a mark of the new 
fashions—that is, that the lines must 
be direct and simple, and everything 
unnecessary eliminated. 

The new fashions have much in 
them which resembles the fashions of 
that brilliant French period under 
Louis XVI. The lines of that day 
were slender, straight lines, suggestive of a delicate 
femininity in the clothes, which, when used in the 
present-day modes, give us delightfully simple lines. 








An Overbodice of 
Figured Chiffon 


LEEVES, for example, are so made a portion of the 
upper part of the bodice in one with the shoulder- 
lines—in fact, one might express it by saying that they 
are so much a part of and in harmony with the line of 
the upper part of the bodice—as to make it difficult to 
say which are the sleeves, or where the sleeves begin and 
where the bodice ends. They are still kimono, but an 
improved type of kimono. The new sleeves are fitted 
up more closely under the arms, giving a longer line 
from the underarm to the waist. There is a certain 
combination in cut between the kimono sleeves and the 
flowing, bell sleeves worn a few years ago. To many 
persons the flat shoulder-lines of the kimono are not 
becoming. This is undoubtedly the case with women 
who have square, high shoulders and a full bust-line. 


The Sleeve in 


garlands of flowers, but I speak rather of the 
great majority of practical clothes where all 
this fullness would be out of place. 

There is one thing I must say for the 
fashions of the present day, and that is 
that they are controlled absolutely by the 
common-sense women who refuse to accept 
those freakish extremes which hamper com- 
fort, and who have thus forced a modification 
of the fashions. 

Many of the new skirts are draped. Not 
the hideous draped skirts of our grand- 
mothers’ day; but graceful slim draperies. Double Collar for 
Of course the new materials are largely a Coat 
responsible for this, as they are of a lightness 
and a softness of texture which are almost inconceivable when one 
considers that they are really suitable for the making of cold- 
weather clothes and will be worn as such. This is as true of cloths 
as it is of silks and chiffons, as the texture difference between these 
is very slight. 








NE skirts, to look well, must be positioned correctly—that is, cut 
and hung on absolutely true lines to the grain of the material. 
No matter where the fullness is brought into the making of your 
skirt, nor how it may be draped, it must never be bulky nor cumber- 
some nor add in the slightest to your size. 

The gaining of the fullness is arrived at in 
a number of ways. It may be given by 
means of drapery, a few scant plaits and 
the modified circular bands, rather than in 
a wide, full circle, and joined to an upper 
portion. Drapery and ruffles are certainly 
used again, but these old-time favorities are 
made with a lighter hand. 

I present two small skirt 
illustrations to give you an idea 
of the way the desired fuller 
skirts are kept on straight lines. 
The tailored skirt shows ‘how 
the skirt may be kept plain and 
close fitting over the hips, the 
fullness and swing being given 
by the straight hanging panel 
of shallow plaits which extends 
across the back from hip-line to 











As a rule these women require more clean-cut lines One With the hip-line. In the other illustra- 
around the shoulders and arms, and they should wear Bodice is Still tion will be seen the use of the 
sleeves set into the armholes, as this gives a longer line Populer wide band across the front. of 


to the body, from shoulder to waist line, and makes the 
bodice conform to the figure better than do the drooping 
lines of the kimono sleeves, which have a tendency to broaden 
rather than to lengthen the body. The close-fitting set-in sleeves 
are a special feature of the Louis XVI period of clothes, so that the 
new fashions of today present a choice between the closer-fitting 
kimono sleeves and the close-fitting sleeves set into the armholes. 
These later sleeves are cut in various lengths, trimmed with the 
shaped deep plaitings and frills, or loose buttoned-back cuffs which 
have made the Louis XVI period of costume so well known. 

For coat sleeves the set-into-the-armholes style is more generally 
accepted. There are a few exceptions in the very dressy silk and 
satin coats, when the kimono sleeves cut in one with the body 
portion of the coat are used, but 
as a rule the practical tailored 
coat should never deviate along 
eccentriclines. However, there 
are a few variations and new 
features shown in the new coat 
sleeves, such as the wide flow- 
ing cuffs and the wider bell- 
shaped sleeves. 

Then, again, there is the long, 
perfectly plain, snug-fitting coat 
sleeve closely buttoned from the 
elbow to the wrist, quite like a 
bodice sleeve; but the less fan- 
cifulness there is to the cutting 
and the trimming of the tailored 
coats the better. 

One does not think of the new collars as being fanciful; the 
broad, square collar or the long pointed back collar with long 
revers is now an essential part of a tailored coat, giving it a 
charming, womanly appearance and less of a tailored look than 
the smaller notched collar of the man’s coat. 





LL skirts are fuller, there is no question of that. You will notice 
A that I do not say wider, as the difference between fuller and wider 
is a marked one as applied to the new fashions. First let me say that 
in either one-piece gowns or the bodice and skirt, and again in coat 
and suit skirt, the object to be obtained in the new lines is a straight 
silhouette without any strong, sharp curves. This does not mean 
that there are to be no draperies and no fullness, but that the skirt 
must be handled so as 
not to break nor mar 
the straight simplicity 
of the body as a whole. 
These skirts give the 
impression of being dis- 
tinctly more flowing, 
with much more full- 
ness in their making 
than those we have 
been wearing; but yet 
when you come to 
measure the new skirts 
there is a difference in 
width of only a few 
inches, certainly no 
more than from an 
eighth to a quarter of a 
yard. I do not speak 
now of the skirts of 
evening gowns, which, 
true to their source of 
derivation from the 
Louis XVI period, 
are showing delightful, 
frilled ruffles, gath- 
ered waistbands and 








A New Type of Skirt for Street Wear 





The Set-Into-the-Armhole 
Coat Sleeves 








the skirt. The band may be 
made of different material— 
satin, for example, or the new satin-weave serge, or a surah serge 
trimmed witha charmeuse band. The back of this skirt, too, is laid 
in plaits cut to be arranged so as to give the impression of drapery. 


ILTED skirts have really come back, but not the full, straight 
kilts. The new kilted skirts are very fine and softly plaited in 
the new light, supple materials, and the fullness at the top of the 
skirt is held plain and flat by means of deep yokes, or straight, 
round sections which give the line of an overskirt, as you can see in 
the illustration at the foot of the page on the left. Then the backs 
are not all plaited, but many are laid in wide, straight panels. 
The other skirt shows the 
drapery for an evening gown of 
lace and chiffon, which is so 
characteristic of the new fash- 
ions. Not only the thread 
laces are used, but also braid 
lace, and the woolen, heavy 
mesh Jaces which come directly 
from Russian origin and are 
eminently practical for winter. 
wear. And, by-the-way, fringe. 
is much used in many widths; 
not fancy, knotted fringe, which 
reminds one of furniture, but a 
light, delicate silk fringe which 
softens hard edges and matches 
in tone the color of the gown. 
It is used not only on practical gowns but also on the light lace nets 
and silk gowns; and, again, it is used on coats, if you can imagine 
such a thing, and it is pretty and even practical. 





ANY of the bodices are worn outside the skirts in a very happy 

modernized way of the old-fashioned tight-fitting basque. 
These new ones are really very “‘ young-looking” and becoming, as 
they are happily adapted to the changes in our figures, even though 
you may shudder at the thought of wearing the tight-fitting bodice 
which you instinctively remember. They are long in line, coming 
often to the knees, and short in the back; or perhaps they may be 
short in the front, and yet they are not tunics; they are, perhaps, 
rather close to it, and yet there is a difference. In keeping with 
the revival of pic- 
turesque old fashions 
are the graceful fichus 
in their many varia- 
tions. I am showing 
you a charming little 
fichu-draped over- 
bodice which you can 
make from a scrap of 
figured chiffon or gauze 
marquisette to wear 
over plain bodices. 


oy the hats. Oh, 
dear! they have 
changed, and instead 
of the nice little ones 
which we pulled down 
snugly over our heads 
the new ones to go with 
the type of clothes we 
are wearing are worn up 
high, and barettes and 
bands are used; but at 
least pretty faces and 
hair are not hidden 
Draped Skirt for Evening Gown away. 
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here it is— 


Your Fall Quarterly Style Book— 
just out—bright and fresh from the 
press—waiting to show you the 
new things this Fall : 


2,000 pictures—dozens of full 


‘ pages in color—make this the larg- 
.estand handsomest book of fashions 


you have ever seen. 


Besides the pictures, you will 
find numbers, sizes, back views, 
suggestions as to materials, color, 
trimmings, and all the little ac- 
cessories of correct dress gathered 
together in convenient form. 


Remember, this Quarterly 
Style Book is the only publication 
in which you can find a complete 
assortment of THE Lapigs’ 
HoME Journat Patterns. In it 
are garments of every imaginable 
sort worked out for you by the 
world’s accepted authorities on 
designing and pattern making. 

And there is not one design in 


the whole book that you can’t have 
for yourself. 


The Ladies Home 


Journal Patterns 


are so stylish, so simple and satis- 
factory that they have helped thou- 
sands of women— womenwhonever 
before thought of attempting their 
own sewing—to do all their own 
dressmaking in their spare time. 


Make $1 do the work of $5 in 
dressing yourself this Fall. All 
you have to buy is the materials 
and a 15 cent Lapies’ Home 
JourRNAL Pattern. The Patent 
Guide-Chart makes the rest easy. 


Of these complete catalogues 
of patterns, we print only a limited 
number—one copy for every five 
subscribers to THE LapiEs’ HoME 
Journat. So it’s “first come, first 
served,” until the supply runs out. 
300,000 copies of the Summer 
Quarterly didn’t last two months. 


But, for the next few weeks, any- 
way, you will find this bbok— 


The Fall Quar- 
terly Style Book 


being sold at the pattern counter 
of the leading store in almost any 
city in the United States. 


If the Style Book were simply a fash- 
ion magazine, we would have to charge 
you 40 or 50 cents a copy, but asa com- 
plete pattern catalogue —every copy of 
which sells patterns for us —it is sold way 
below the price of regular magazines. 


So you are able to get your copy 
and a certificate entitling you to 
any 15 cent pattern you select 
(after you have had plenty of time 
to look through the book)—both 
for only 20 cents. 


If you don’t happen to know the 
store in your town selling THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Patterns, 
just mail a postal card to The Home 
Pattern Company, 615 West 43rd 
Street, New York City, and we’ll 
let you know by return mail the 
best store for you to go to. 


(Or if it’s easier, send us 35 cents in 
stamps, and we’ll mail direct to you 
the book and a certificate good for a 
15 cent pattern. ) 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE GIRES CLOTHES 


























Hat Designs by John B. Stetson 


The Regulation Sailor Hat, Always in Good Style, Made 
of Black Felt With Binding and Band of Checked Ribbon 





Graceful Tan Felt Hat Trimmed With A Jaunty Adaptation of the Toreador 
a Wide Silk Scarf of a Darker Tone e Hat, Made of Flexible Light Green 
Interwoven With Gold Threads eC I) eC ] S Uu O O I S Felt With a Velvet Band 


By the Editors 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 








HERE is a tailored trimness in the straight, IDE-WALE cheviot, or fancy worsted 
slim lines of the double-breasted top-coat could be used for the tailored suit below, 
below which will appeal to the girl who likes a which may be made with a notched or square 
plain, severe type of outer garment. sailor collar and with seven-gored plaited skirt. 
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6308-6309 6303-6304 


HEVIOT, in a soft sage green, is used for the 

suit above, with velvet trimmings in a darker 
harmonizing tone. The semi-fitted coat buttonsover 
at the side front, with a wide stitched band of the 
material forming an effective trimming which is 
continued down the side of the five-gored skirt, 
which may have an inverted plait or a habit back. 


HE wide, square-shaped revers, forming a 

sailor collar in the back, give a youthful appear- 
ance to the semi-fitted coat of the suit above made 
of a blue hopsacking with black satin facings. 
The skirt, cut in five gores, is lengthened with a 
flounce slightly circular in shaping, and may be 
made with an inverted plait or a plain habit back. 





6306-6307 — 











ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifleen cents for each number, post-free. Patterns for all the designs come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 

and 20 years, except No. 6305, which comes in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your 

nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, bust or waist and hip measures, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
(Page 45) 
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PF 6278 


Designed by Rowena Rice 





6281 


Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 








~The Good-lime Dress and Wrap 


For Both Afternoon and Evening Wear 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


6278—A girlish frock for a 
dance is shown on the left, made 
of pale yellow charmeuse sub- 
dued under an overdress of point 
d’esprit net. The gathered 
waist, closing in the back, has the 
square yoke filled in with bor- 
dered silk thread lace mitered at 
the corners. The skirt is cut in 
three gores, with fullness grace- 
fully adapted to a youthful form, 
and the silk roses and leaves which 
trim the bodice are repeated ina 
charming way onthe skirt. Pat- 
terns (No. 6278) for this dress — 
to be made with a high or square 
neck, and with short puff or full- 
length sleeves—come in five sizes: 
14, 16, 17,18 and 20 years. Size 
16 years requires five yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch ma- 
terial, and seven yards and a 
quarter of banding. 





6279-6280—For the less formal 
affairs of the evening or to wear 
in the afternoon the dress on the 
right, if made of silk cashmere or 
crépe meteor in a light leather 
tone, would be attractive trimmed 
with bands and bows of broad silk 
braid. Patterns (No. 6279) for 
this guimpe and overblouse come 
in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 20 
years. Size 17 years requires a 
yard and a quarter of 44-inch 
material, a yard and a half of 
18-inch net, anda yard and a half 
of 36-inch lining for the guimpe. 
Patterns (No. 6280) for this tunic 
skirt—with a five-gored founda- 
tion—come in four sizes: 16, 17, 
13 and 20 years. Size 17 years 
requires two yards and a half of 
44-inch material, and a yard and 
a quarter of 36-inch lining for the 
foundation skirt. 


6279-6280 
Designed by Caroline Perry 


6281—Charmingly adaptable for a 
youthful form or a more matured figure 
is the loose wrap in the lower left-hand 
corner. It is exceedingly simple to 
make, as it is cut in one piece with 
seamless shoulders, the lower sleeves 
being joined halfway down the upper 
arms. Made of a soft sea-green broad- 
cloth or cheviot, pale salmon broadcloth 
would give a charming note of contrast 
if used for the lining and extended over 
the deep sailor collar and cuffs. It is 
1 trimmed with military straps of braid, 
3a : with open ends to slip over the buttons. 

a i Patterns (No. 6281) come in four sizes: 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires four yards and a quarter 
of 54-inch material, and a yard and a 
quarter of contrasting material. 
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6282—The use of color as a trimming 
is shown in a new way on the dainty 
dress on the left, which combines colored 
embroidered dots on the white batiste of 
which the dress is made, and white em- 
broidery on the half-moon patches of 
coral batiste used in trimming and for 
the low round collar. The blouse is a 
simple kimono design, slightly gathered 
to give a becoming fullness in front, 
with a round neck and short elbow 
sleeves. Embroidery flouncing or the 
material of which the dress is made 
could be used for the graduated flounce 
on the skirt. Patterns (No. 6282) come 
in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 
years. Size 16 years requires three 
yards of 36-inch material, and three 
yards and an eighth of 20-inch flouncing. 








Designed by Rowena Rice 
(Page 46) 





Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


6277—Distinctly a wrap for evening wear is 
the one above, enveloping the form in the 
loose, flowing lines so essential in a garment 
to be slipped on over a gown made of delicate 
materials. It would be lovely made of Gobelin 
blue velveteen edged with white swan’s-down 
or fur, with a lining of palest pink satin show- 
ing in fascinating glimpses on the inside of 
the deep bell sleeves and front opening 
with the movements of the wearer. Satin 
would make a warm coat for winter lined with 
cheviot or sateen in white or a color.. Pat- 
terns (No. 6277) for this long coat—made 
with one-piece bell sleeves and a deep square 
collar in the back, extending into large revers 
in front—come in five sizes: 32, 36, 40, 44 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards and a quarter of 54-inch material, 
and four yards of banding or swan’s-down. 






































6278 6279-6280 6277 6281 6282 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents 
for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the 
6282 pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age 

and bust measure for waists, coats and costumes, and age, waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclcsing 
the price to-the Pattern Depariment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 




















The Shp-On-Easy Dress 


Designs by the Fashion Editors 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





6291—The girl who finds the broken shoulder- 
line of the plain kimono blouse difficult to 
wear will like the dress above, cut in the same 
simple lines but with a pretty fullness below 
the bust given by two tucks set on each shoul- 
der. Serge, broadcloth or cashmere in a dull 
old rose or brighter begonia color would make 
up attractively in this design, with the button 
tabs and trimming bands made of satin cord, 
soutache or silk embroidery in a darker tone 
or matching in color. The skirt is in six 
gores, stitched at the back and front panels 
to simulate plaits. Patterns (No. 6291) for 
this dress— which may have the skirt and 
waist joined by a stitched belt—come in five 
sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 
years requires three yards and a half of 44-inch 
material, and a yard and three-eighths of 
18-inch all-over lace for the guimpe. 
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6289—I£ made of a pretty striped flannel, 
plain-colored serge or light worsted this 
dress would be adaptable for the school- 
room, or a best frock for the matinée and 
tea hour. By omitting the tie and wearing 
a soft draped girdle it would make acharm- 
ing little semi-evening gown if fashioned 
of soft silk or satin with a guimpe of 
Brussels or filet net. Cut on the one-piece 
peasant lines, with a set-in shoulder section, 
the overblouse closes at the side front. 
The panel in the front and back of the 
waist is continued in the skirt, which is a 
well-hanging six-gored’ model. Patterns 
(No. 6289) come in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 
18 and 20 years. Size 16 years requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 44-inch 
material, anda yard and a quarter of 18-inch 
all-over lace for the guimpe. 


6286 — Howto make use of striped material 
in trimming is shown ina pretty way in the 
design on the right. In this cross-striped 
taffeta is inlaid as a facing on the broad 
sailor collar, with square revers overlapped 
with a broad band of the material of the 
dress, which makes a division of the upper 
and lower portion of the skirt below the 
knees. Narrow soutache or silk braiding 
could be used in a similar arrangement. 
This- dress may be worn with a chemisette 
of Brussels net or batiste embroidery. Pat- 
terns (No. 6286) for this dress—closing at 
the side front, with a five-gored skirt—come 
in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 years requires four yards and a quar- 
ter of 44-inch material, a yard and a half 
of 36-inch striped material for trimming, and 
half a yard of 18-inch lace for chemisette. 


P4 TTERNS (including Guide Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patierns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
age and bust measure for waist and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirt, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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6287-6288—With the vogue of 
the side and front closing in the 
more practical daytime clothes 
the new dresses for autumn are 
sensibly adapted to the college or 
business girl who requires gar- 
ments which can easily be slipped 
on. These new dresses have an 
exaggerated simplicity of line that 
recalls the younger folks’ clothes. 
The dress on the right is of this 
type, tucked tosimulate box-plaits, 
a design becoming to a slim or 
stouter form. Patterns (No. 
6287) for the waist—closing in 
front—come in four sizes: 16, 
17,18 and 20 years. Size 16 years 
requires three yards of 30-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 6288) 
for the eight-gored skirt come in 
foursizes: 16, 17,18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 years requires five yards 
anda half of 30-inch material. 





6284 — Delightfully youthful 
appearing is the dress below on 
the right, with the skirt and waist 
opening in a direct line at the 
side front. A variation is shown 
in the collar, which begins in sailor 
fashion infront, and may be sailor 
in the back orshaped into a deep 
point. Itoffersan opportunity for 
a gay color contrast in facing the 
collar and cuffs. The sleeves are 
three-quarter length set in at the 
armholes, and the skirt, cut in 
five gores, is finished with two 
straight-hanging panels at the 
center back. Patterns(No.6284) 
forthis dress— which may be 
worn with any preferred style of 
guimpe —come in five sizes: 14, 
16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 
16 years requires four yards of 
44-inch material, and one yard 
additional for back panels. 


6287-6288 
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The Classroom and Dress-Up Waist 


Drawings by Hannah Mitchell 








6294 


6294 — This waist of white silk veiled in 
gray chiffon and trimmed with blue silk is 
suitable for a waist to wear with the best 
tailored suit. Patterns (No. 6294) come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and a half of 
44-inch transparent material. 





6298— An overblouse of transparent 
material is always a useful garment, and 
this side-closing one in the peasant style 
is especially practical. Patterns (No. 
6298) come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires a yard 
and three-quarters of 44-inch material. 





6283—Cut and made the same as a 
man’s shirt, this garment should be 
reproduced in the regular shirting 
materials of silk, cotton or flannel. 
Patterns (No. 6283) for this shirt- 
waist with long shoulders come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires three yards of 
30-inch material. 


No patterns can be supplied for the 
brown waist shown above, as any plain 
guimpe pattern will cut it. There are 
only the trimming of silk bands or 
braid, and a wide, applied plait of 
the material over the shoulders to be 
added. The waist is suitable for cloth, 
chiffon or silk and will look well with 
a coat suit of the same color. 





6298 


6285 


6285—Here is another waist cut like 
a man’s shirt and suitable for the same 
materials. It may be made of taffeta 
and worn with an embroidered collar. 
Patterns (No. 6285) for this shirt- 
waist—with or without the back yoke— 
come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards and a half of 30-inch material. 


6292—An eighteen-inch bordered 
handkerchief trimmed the collar and 
cuffs of this waist and made the smart 
jabot. The material is a figured 
madras. Patterns (No. 6292) for this 
shirtwaist —tucked in box-plait effect — 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


6296 











6292 
Designed by Elizabeth Regester 





6300 


6300—Bias bands of the striped silk 
edged with folds of blue and frills of fine 
lace are the features of this pretty waist. 
Patterns (No. 6300) come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch striped silk. 





6296—Soft, light-weight worsted ma- 
terials and silk are best suited to this 
semi-tailored waist. Patterns (No. 6296) 
for this waist — closed in the back — come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material. 











ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 6285 6292 6296 6300 
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If a Girl is to Marry This Autumn 








TMPLE hand-embroidered scal- 

lops, dots, a monogram worked 
on fine longcloth, and Valenciennes 
lace edging are used in the dainty 
set of underwear above. A trans- 
fer pattern (No. 14314) for the 
scalloped edge to be adapted to 
these various garments can be 
supplied in a six-yard length. 
Transfer patterns for the wreaths 
(No. 14085) come in four designs, 
six of each in one pattern. For 
the script initial letters transfer 
patterns (No. 14068) can be supplied in five 
sizes of any one letter in one pattern. 


For the Princesse slip (No. 4174) patterns come 


in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 6186) for the long-sleeved night- 
gown come in five sizes: 28, 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. For the shapely combina- 
tion corset-cover (No.6178)—with a short circu- 
lar skirt or a four-gored skirt—patterns come 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 

The well-fitting corset-cover (No. 6148) is 
made to slip on over the head or open at the 
center front. Patterns come in four sizes: 32, 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 

For the one-piece circular drawers patterns 
(No. 6144) come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches. 
For the well-fitting combination corset-cover and 
drawers patterns (No. 6181) come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

Quaintly pretty is the Empire nightgown, pat- 
terns for which (No. 6146) come in six sizes: 


28, 32, 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust measure. \ 
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Here is the Stitch in Time for Her Trousseau 
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MBROIDERED orange blos- 
soms intermingled with bow- 
knots of Valenciennes lace make 
a charming trimming on the set 
of underwear on the left and below, 
designed by Sara Hadley. This 
same dainty lace is used in edging 
the embroidered scallops. For the 
scalloped embroidery edge trans- 
fer pattern No. 14387 may be 
used for the portions not requiring 
beading. Six yards of this scallop 
are included in one pattern. 

A similar scalloped edge, with beading to run 
the ribbon through, may be adapted in finishing 
the neck—pattern No. 14388, which also comes 
ina six-yard length. Large and small sprays of 
the orange blossoms combined with the bow 
(pattern No. 14389) include six sprays in one 
pattern. These sprays may be arranged as sug- 
gested here, or in various positions, according to 
original ideas. 

For the low-neck nightgown with ruffle sleeves 
pattern No. 5394 may be used. It comes in 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 

In making the corset-cover pattern No. 5466 
may be used by first running in the tucks. It 
comes in seven sizes: 30 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Pattern No. 5832 may be adapted for the chemise 
in the center of the lower group. It comes in four 
sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches. 

Patterns similar in design may be adapted 
for the drawers in the lower left-hand corner, 
trimmed with a straight ruffle, and for the petti- 
coat with a flounce illustrated just below. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the underwear designs on this page, and transfer embroidery patterns also, can be supplied at fifteen 
cents each, post-free, except underwear patterns Numbers 5832, 5466 and 6148 and transfer patterns Numbers 14387, 14388, 14085 and 14068, 
which are ten cents each. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer 
in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for corset-covers, combinations and nightgowns, and waist measure for drawers, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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How to Get Rid of Rain-Barrel Mosquitoes 


JupitH. When rain barrels are a necessity 
they may be protected by a close covering, even 
though that be only the flimsy mosquito net- 
ting. Or a film of kerosene may be put on the 
surface. The water may then be obtained from 
a spigot near the bottom of the barrel. Myriads 
of mosquitoes are often produced in one rain 
barrel. It is well to remember, too, that broken 
crockery, old tin cans, defective eave-troughs 
and cisterns are favorite breeding-places for 
the pest. 


A Recipe for Almond Meal 


ARIADNE. You will find this a good recipe 
for almond meal: 


Ground SINGS =... sk lw + le 6A potnd 
a a a te ae Eee 9 
8 gee ho CTIPTOG ac sw Seana 
Oil of lemon . ces) + « ee eee 
Oil of bitter almonds ; Y% drachm 


The Untrained Nurse 


Ampitious. Yes, it is possible for a girl with- 
out long training to become very helpful in the 
sick-room. But in order to be of use she must 
possess and cultivate various characteristics. 
She must have a head anda heart. She must 
obey the doctor and she must be blessed with 
common-sense. Miss Nightingale’s test of a 
good nurse is ability to plan work for others, so 
that all shall go well when you take your “‘ hours 
off.”” Consideration for the sensitive nerves of 
the sick person will make you keenly alive to all 
possible annoyances such as unnecessary noises, 
the rattling of paper, the squeaking of shoes. 
There are many things that you will have to 
learn in order to become an ideal untrained 
nurse, among them how to change and make 


the bed without disturbing the patient, how to _ 


take pulse, temperature and respiration; and, 
finally, sick-room cooking. 


The “Certified Oyster” Will Come 


Tim1p. It has been proved that oysters con- 
taminated by sewage have not infrequently 
been the agents by which typhoid fever has been 
spread. Undoubtedly the “ certified oyster” will 
come. Some one will put on the market oysters 
that are produced under perfectly hygienic con- 
ditions. When this day arrives there need be 
no more fear of eating raw oysters. 


Proper Treatment for Prickly Heat 


Nan. Bathe the skin carefully, and dry by 
patting with soft towels. Never rub the irri- 
tated skin. A soothing lotion consists of one 
part of vinegar or alcohol to three parts of water. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Questions about. health which are of interest to girls will be answered in The Journal by Doctor Walker, but 
inquirers must always give their names and addresses. 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Electricity for Seasickness 


Frepa. This method of curing mal de mer 
has been suggested, but it is hardly to be taken 
seriously. However, as the treatment of this 
trouble would seem to be largely through sug- 
gestion it is not surprising to have electricity 
vaunted. 


Savonettes or Camphor Soap Balls 


B. R. von G. and Exta. Dissolve one ounce 
of gum camphor cut into bits in two ounces of 
melted spermaceti. This mixture is added to 
one pound and a half of white curd soap melted 
by the addition of a little water and exposure to 
gentle heat. On cooling, the mixture is run 
into molds or may be formed into balls by roll- 
ing in the palms. These balls may be polished 
by rubbing with a cloth dampened in alcohol. 
They are then wrapped in tinfoil. 


Causes of Gray Hair 


Twenty. The hair becomes gray as the 
air cells in the center increase in number and so 
better reflect light. The reason why the air 
cells increase is not known. It is believed that 
air fills up spaces left by the shrinking of the 
hair cells. Doubtless this generally unwelcome 
change is due to physical deterioration of some 
kind, local or general. The nervous system has 
a distinct influence on this condition. 


The Use of “Green Soap” 


SUNSHINE. Formerly large quantities of this 
soap were imported from Germany, and its color 
was dark green. Our official soft soap, how- 
ever, is not green but yellowish-brown. This 
soap is used for cleansing and sometimes as a 
stimulating application in certain chronic skin 
diseases, such as eczema. 


How to Treat Blisters of the Foot 


ATHLETIC GirL. Blisters are often caused by 
a wrinkle in the stocking or in the lining of the 
shoe. The water should be drained by inserting 
a clean needle into the uninjured skin at a little 
distance from the blister at the most dependent 
point, and pushing the needle along in the 
non-sensitive layer until it reaches the blister. 
The skin covering is left as it is, for it makes 
the best possible dressing. The spot should be 
protected from friction. Before taking a long 
tramp see that the stockings are smooth and the 
shoes well-fitting. After the walk do not soak 
your feet, but wipe them off with a damp towel. 
As your feet are tender why do you not grease 
them overnight? This often affords great relief. 
There are various foot powders which, sprinkled 
in the shoes, will prevent discomfort of the feet. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should 
Address Doctor Walker in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The Causes of Blackheads 


ANNOYED, CLARA and VERA. Blackheads 
often result from indiscretions in diet. Too 
many sweets and food too rich are frequently at 
the root of the trouble. The diet advised for 
the overplump girl will work wonders in many 
cases of blackheads and pimples. Infrequent 
bathing comes in for its share of blame as well 
as insufficient exercise and lack of fresh air. 
Remedy all of these conditions so that the body 
will throw off its waste matter, and then send 
for Ad formula of a blackhead lotion if you 
wish it 


A Fruit Diet is Sometimes Good 


MartTHA. Cutting off the proteids one day 
in each week is advised by a certain dietician. 
During this day the common juicy fruits—ber- 
ries, apples, pears, cherries, peaches, oranges 
and grapes—may be freely used. The craving 
for food is satisfied by this diet that consists 
largely of water. A clear head and a clean 
tongue with no lowering of vital resistance are 
promised as the reward of this procedure. 
Absolute fasting may end in disaster. 


Cucumber Cold Cream 


Jutia, S. K.and Beta. Here is a recipe for 
cucumber cold cream: 


Expressed oil of sweet grees . . 80 drops 
Fresh “eer a ee ee 1 ounce 
Lanolin 7 ele «6? wo ¢ Me CROCE 
Oil of 1608S. ss Viet ead 4 drops 


The oil and lanciie are y melted f in a double boiler 
and then removed from the fire. Add the cu- 
cumber juice and beat the mixture thoroughly 
till cool and creamy. The perfume is added 
before the cream is cold. 


Can a Girl Eat Too Much Salt? 


FLORENCE. Generally common table-salt is 
considered a condiment. Accurately speaking, 
however, salt is a food, a mineral salt found in 
the bodily fluids and tissues. It is well to re- 
member that many girls eat far more salt than 
is necessary. 


How to Mitigate Mosquito Bites 


HELEN. Pure sweet spirit of niter is a good 
local remedy for this irritation. Spirit of cam- 
phor sometimes affords relief. The reason that 
mosquitoes will bite one person and pass another 
by has been attributed to the acidity of per- 
spiration. It is said that if the mosquito is 
interrupted during the process of biting the 
itching will be far more severe than if the 
insect is allowed to complete the meal without 
disturbance. 





Good Manners and Good Form - 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


When a Man ts Introduced 

How should a man acknowledge 
an introduction to another man, and 
how an introduction to a girl? 


Miss Kingsland will be glad, at all times, to try to solve any question of 
etiquette that may perplex any Journal reader, either on this page, or by mail 
provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
queries strictly to points of etiquette- 
department or by Miss Kingsland. 


ne ; : , 
A Man. Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


But pray confine all 
—no others can be answered in this 
Address Miss Kingsland in care of The 


Reception After a Home Wedding 

After a home wedding where 
should the bride and bridegroom 
stand to receive congratulations, 
when a reception fellows the mar- 





Under most circumstances a man 
rises when being introduced. If 
presented to a man he should offer 
his hand; if to a woman he should 
allow her to take the initiative. 


Bridesmaids’ Costumes 

Should I tell my bridesmaids what 
I should like them to wear at my 
wedding, or do I leave that to their 
own taste? IGNORANCE. 





It is customary for a bride not 
only to express her wish in regard 
to the style and color of her attendants’ gowns, 
but she also frequently makes all arrangements 
in detail, with her own dressmaker, after first 
consulting them as to what would be pleasing. 
It is understood that each bridesmaid will bear 
the expense of her own gown. In many cases 
where a bride hesitates to demand so much of 
her attendants she asks that they dress in 
white. This insures the costumes being more 
or less alike. 


Refreshments for Callers 


Is it necessary for me to offer refreshments 
to those who call upon me in the afternoon? I 
am a bride and have many callers. Mrs. H. 

No, not necessary; but the English custom of 
offering tea to those who call after four o’clock 
is growing more and more popular with us and 
one looks upon its being served as a probability 
now, whereas a few years ago it was a mere 
possibility. 


A Return Call Should Not be Unduly Delayed 


Please tell me how soon a first call should be 
returned. UNCERTAIN. 

Within ten days or two weeks, if possible. 
Invitations Preferable to Announcements 

I am to be married here in the West. Many 
of my friends live in the East. As I know they 
cannot come to my wedding should I send 
them invitations or announcement cards? 

UNCERTAIN. 

One always feels more complimented to re- 
ceive an invitation to a friend’s wedding than 
to receive merely the announcement of its hav- 
ing taken place. If you are having invitations 
engraved I should advise you to send them to 
your friends in spite of the improbability of 
their accepting. 





riage? DovusBtTFvL. 


At the close of the ceremony the 
young couple usually turn to receive 
congratulations, remaining where 
they stood during the service. 


Fiancé’s Relatives Should Call 
Should the relatives of my fiancé 

call first upon me, or should he take 

metocalluponthem? ANxIoUs. 
Theoretically it is their duty to 








Asking Friends to Meet a Mother-in-Law 

I wish to invite my friends, in a general way, 
to call upon my mother-in-law, who is to visit 
me. Will you tell me how to do so? 

DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 

I should suggest your giving an informal tea, 
in order that your friends may have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting your mother-in-law. You 
may write the words ‘“‘To meet Mrs. Blank” 
above your name on your visiting-card, and in 
the lower left-hand corner the date and hour 
for the proposed tea. If you do not wish to 
entertain in her honor you may tell friends 
whom you chance to meet that your husband’s 
mother is to make you a visit, and that you 
hope they will call while she is your guest. 


Knife and Fork are Left on the Plate 


Please tell me the proper positions for the 
knife and fork on one’s plate when having 
finished eating. ALICE. 

The knife and fork should be laid parallel 
diagonally across the plate. The sharp side of 
the knife should be toward the fork, and the 
tines of the fork turned up. 


How a Widow Should Sign Her Name 
Should a widow sign her name, when writing 

to tradespeople, “‘ Mrs. Mary Johns” or “‘ Mrs. 

Frank Johns’’? M. J. 
“Mrs. Frank Johns” is correct. 


Other Rings Worn With Engagement Ring 


Must the wearing of an engagement ring 
preclude all others? ELISE. 

Not necessarily. While no other ring is worn 
with the engagement ring on her left hand a 
girl may wear any ring she chooses on her 
right hand. 


call first upon you, to welcome you 
as a future member of their family. 
In certain cases, however, when one does not 
wish to stand on ceremony, it would be cour- 
teous and gracious for the girl to make the first 
call, accompanied by her fiancé. 


A Friend’s Notice of Change of Abode 


What is expected of one who receives a 
friend’s card bearing a new address? 
PAULINE. 
One should call, if possible, in the near future. 


How to Ask Repetition of Unheard Remark 


When one has been addressed but has not 
heard correctly, what should one say? “What?” 
sounds rude to me. Aime C. 

“Excuse me?” “I beg your pardon?” or 
“‘What did you say?”’ are more courteous. 


How to Mark a Weddin Gift 
I wish to send a wedding present to a young 
couple who are soon to marry, as both are my 
intimate friends. May I have my gift marked 
with their combined initials? CLIFFORD. 
You may do so if you wish, although it is 


customary to mark a wedding present with the 
bride’s initials alone. 


In Entering a Building a Woman Goes First 
When entering a building through a vestibule 
with a lady should I open the outside door and 
allow her to pass me, or should I pass through 
first in order to be able to open the inside door 
for her? AWKWARD Escort. 
Open the first door and allow your com- 
panion to precede you. On reaching the sec- 
ond door she will step aside to allow you to 
open it for her. Should this door swing in you 
may push it open as you stand behind her, 
without its being necessary for her to step aside. 











The ready- 
to-wear coats, 
suits and skirts 
that stay good 
looking. 


The Norfolk Tobe 
in Style Again 


wees is one of the new and attractive fall 
ooltex models. 
It is called the Suffolk. $25.00 
Note the attractive belted back, the seam 
across the shoulders, the buttons at the waist. 
The Wooltex illustrated Style Book No. 109 
shows many other new fall models. Coats, $15. 
to $45.; suits, $25. to $55.; skirts, $6. to $20. 
Every Wooltex garment is guaranteed to 
give two full seasons’ satisfactory service. 
You will find this and many other attractive 
Wooltex garments in your own city at 


TheStoreThat 
Sells Wooltex 
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If You Want to Stencil 


Here are the Simple Rules for Doing Correct and Good Work 
By Mary P. Bradley 


ciling should make a strong appeal to 

those who have never before thought 
of applying their tastes and talents to any 
art or craft. The process is exceedingly 
simple to acquire and the initial outlay 
for materials and utensils is very slight. 
Like any other handicraft, stencil work 
is preéminently for those who have a 
taste for design and a special aptitude 
for color, and who seek a simple, useful 
medium of expression. For such it opens 
up a large and varied field, as through it 
delightful results can be achieved in home 
decoration by the use of the simplest and 
most inexpensive materials. However, 
even persons who lack the creative fac- 
ulty need not feel deterred from partici- 
pation in this agreeable work, since those 
who can do merely the application can 
now buy charming designs. 

A few words of advice, however, may 
be helpful to those who draw their own 
designs. It is wise to confine one’s self to simple geometrical, 
conventional and formal patterns. The very nature of the stencil 
makes this necessary, as it is impossible to avoid the interrupted 
lines and separations of the stencil, which, if properly understood 
and appreciated, add charm and individuality to this type of deco- 
ration; but this obvious formality should prevent any attempt at 
realistic effects, and when such are desired for special decorative 
purposes it is much wiser to buy the beautiful flowered chintzes, 
cretonnes and other printed fabrics whose process has no such limi- 
tations. But it is because these materials are heavy and expensive, 
and often too ornate for our use, that we turn with pleasure and 
relief to the simple motives and quaint forms that can be applied 
through the use of the stencil to thin and moderate-priced material. 
To this should be added the great advantage of their withstanding 
the influence of strong sunlight and repeated washing. In fact, so 
many are the uses to which this simple art may be applied it is 
certainly worth the trouble of anybody who is interested in home 
decoration to give it a trial. 


“Tasting are various reasons why sten- 


How to Cut the Stencil 


HE first step, of course, is to procure a suitable design, being sure 

to consider carefully the character of the material upon which 
it is to be used and the room it is to decorate. The design chosen 
should be traced with care on to the stencil paper, from which it is 
then cut into the stencil itself. A fairly heavy quality of manila 
paper is the best for general use, as it is easily cut, after which, if 
shellacked or varnished on both sides, the stencil will be rendered 
durable. If after hard use the delicate 
stencil lines become weak or broken 
they are easily and securely mended 
with adhesive plaster. 

Great care is required in cutting the 
stencil. The knife must be kept very 
sharp and manipulated with a free and 
steady hand. All designs must be 
drawn so that the stencil will have 
strong but thin joining lines, for if these 
lines are crude and bulky the pattern 
will look meager and slim when the 
stencil is lifted. A close study of even 
the most ordinary Japanese stencils 
will serve to show the beginner what 
may be accomplished with knowledge 
and dexterity. 

The Japanese cut their stencils on 
glass, and this is the best method to 
pursue, although a drawing-board will 
answer the purpose. Clean corners and 
angles may be obtained by snipping 
them with sharp-pointed scissors, and 
a harness-punch is useful for making 
circles. Sufficient margin should be 
left on each side of the stencil so that 
the brush will not go over the edge and 
soil the curtain; a margin of an inch or 
an inch and a half is enough. 
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The Way to Do the Work 


TABLE must be prepared for the 

curtain or material that is to be 
decorated. A large table is the most convenient and facilitates the 
work, because the curtain does not then have to be moved as 
frequently as on a small table. The curtain is laid on this top, 
stretched smoothly and securely, and fastened into place with 
small-pointed thumbtacks. A piece of white blotting paper is 
placed underneath the spot where the pattern is to be transferred, 
being shifted from time to time as the work progresses. This is to 
absorb the surplus moisture and prevent the curtain material from 
shifting under the application of the brush. The curtain must be 
planned and the hem stitched before starting to stencil, for the 
width and coloring of the hem, as well as its distance from the 
pattern, are very important parts of the design, and count as much 
in the success of the completed work as the pattern itself. This is 
often overlooked, with the result that an excellent design is spoiled 
by being badly located on the curtain with reference to the hem. 
When all.is in readiness the stencil is put into position on the 
material and fastened securely—not with thumbtacks, unless the 
work is being done on a coarse fabric, 
such as scrim—but with sharp- 
pointed pins, which do not make 
conspicuous holes or spots that will 
wear thin after a few washings. 

The next step is to prepare the 
mixture and then to try the colors 
ona piece of material similar to that 
which is to be decorated, to make 
sure of securing the correct shade. 
Colors that will withstand the effects 
of the sun and frequent washing are 
naturally an important asset in home 
decoration. For durability the best 
mixture is one composed of oil paint 





Necessary Outfit for the Work 
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Impression on the Material 





Showing How the Stencil is Shifted to Repeat the Design 


and naphtha. The colors (artists’ tube 
paints) should be squeezed out and 
mixed with a palette-knife on blotting 
paper so as to absorb as much of the 
unnecessary oil as possible, thus allowing 
the color to mix more readily with the 
naphtha. When the paint and naphtha 
are properly mixed the liquid is too wet to 
be applied directly to the curtain. The 
brush must first be rubbed on a cloth in 
readiness for the purpose, until there is no 
tendency of the paint to run; it will then 
be found to be suitable to rub on to the 
stencil. If the paint is too thick it not 
only looks unattractive and thickens the 
material, but it also appears opaque 
when viewed against the light, and wl 
not be as durable, since the tendency of 
thick paint is to remain on the surface 
rather than to penetrate the fiber of the 
material. 

When all is in readiness and the curtain 
on the table covered with a large sheet, 
except where the work is in progress, the colors should be placed 
within easy reach. The brush is dipped into the color, pressed 
against the edge of the saucer to force out surplus paint, and then 
rubbed on to the cloth referred to. Held firmly in the right hand, 
well down toward the bristles, the brush is then rubbed vigorously 
across the stencil until the dye has permeated the curtain material. 
When the first application is completed the stencil may be lifted. 
Before putting it into its new position the edges must be wiped 
clean of paint, which, if allowed to remain, will spoil the purity of 
the color in the second application. As the work progresses accurate 
measurements must be taken from time to time to make sure that the 
design is not gradually working too near or too far from the hem. 


Colors That Should be Chosen 


N THE matter of colors the simple palette is the best, as some of 

the more unusual colors are not fast and some are too expensive 
to be practical. The following in their various combinations will 
furnish every necessary shade: Prussian, Antwerp and permanent 
blue, raw and burnt sienna, crimson lake, carmine, vermilion, rose 
madder, transparent gold ochre, chrome yellow Nos. 1 and 2, black 
and white. White must be used sparingly as it tends to make the 
color opaque viewed against the light. It is well to squeeze from 
the tubes sufficient paint for the day’s work, as not infrequently 
the colors change if long exposed to the air. 

Bad designs and the use of inappropriate materials are the 
evils that tend to cheapen the attractive and delightful art of 
stenciling. A little thought will help any one to avoid some of the 
pitfalls. There is an innate fitness to 
be observed when choosing materials to 
be decorated by this process, although 
in one dreadful form or another it is our 
misfortune to see it applied to prac- 
tically any surface and for any purpose, 
regardless of suitability. Stenciling can 
be appropriately applied only to mate- 
rials the fiber of which the dye can 
penetrate so thoroughly as to become 
part of the stuff itself. 

Stenciling should never be used, 
moreover, where some other art could 
be used to better advantage, as for 
instance, on dress fabrics. Here it can- 
not take the place of either reliable 
prints or needlework as a decoration, 
and it should therefore not be used for 
wearing apparel except in the instance 
of soft scarfs or waists of chiffon or 
marquisette which do not require boil- 
ing or hard washing. 

Just as wood is most appropriately 
decorated by means of a chisel, and 
leather by tooling and a knife, so sten- 
ciling sees its best and most useful field 
in the ornamentation of stuffs for hang- 
ings, cushions, covers, or sometimes the 
backs of old painted chairs—after the 
manner of Sheraton—so popular and 
charming in our grandmothers’ day; 
and all these, used within bounds, 
form a legitimate and delightful aid 
to interior decoration. 

Stenciling must be applied with great discretion to velours 
and velvets, because if the long nap is allowed to show too much 
paint the effect is utterly spoiled. The choice of good materials is 
wide and includes among others the following: Unbleached muslin, 
cheesecloth, crash, cotton poplin, linen, linen batiste, scrim, pongee, 
raw silk, etc. Since one of the chief attractions that this process 
offers us is that it will stand repeated washing, this list is mainly 
one of wash fabrics. 
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Care of Stenciled Fabrics 


HE stencil pattern, once completed, should be allowed to dry for 

at least twenty-four hours before pressing. In washing any 
articles where the design is stenciled with paint and naphtha great 
care must be used that the water is not too hot, and that the suds 
are made with a pure, white soap, and the soap must never be 
rubbed on to the design itself. The articles should be washed 
quickly, thoroughlyrinsed,and ironed 
while still damp with an iron that is 
not too hot. As cotton materials are 
likely to shrink it is a wise precau- 
tion to allow for this in the making 
of the curtain. 

For those who wish to extend the 
field of stencil work beyond the scope 
here mentioned into wall decoration, 
many sheet applications, etc., these 
general rules still hold good. These 
are individual problems, however, 
and are best worked out by persons 
already experienced in the ground 
covered by this article. 
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No heel marks like this on Elastica. 











Floors That 
Stay New 


ETE 

If you think that all floor 
finishes crack and mar—need 
constant retouching and fre- 
quent replacing—you simply 
don’t know the right floor finish. 

Elastica Floor Finish doesn’t 
mar. Stamp on it, romp on it, 
roll furniture on it—you can’t 
injure it. And water doesn't 
turn it white. 


Due to Oil 


The reason is this: We have 
worked out a way of using a large 
percentage of rightly treated oil 
in the manufacture of Elastica 
Floor Finish. Thus we produce 
a varnish which is tough and elas- 
tic, yet one which dries quickly 
and hard. 

There is nothing else like it— 
the secret is ours alone. It is the 
final result of 40 years spent in 
the study of varnish. 

You can abuse the floor until 
you dent it, yet you can’t mar 
the finish. Water or grease can’t 
spot it. 


Please Prove It 


When you know Elastica you 
will never consider using any- 
thing else on floors. You will use 
it on all floors, natural or painted. 
You will use it to protect lino- 
leum. 

It is due to yourself that you 
know it. 


ELBSTICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 








These Things Free 


We want to send you a book, ‘‘ How to 
Finish Floors,’ filled with expert sug- 
gestions about finishing old and new 
floors. Also samples of Elastica coated 
on paper for tests. Alsoa beautiful book- 
mark—justto repay you for writing. 

Simply send us your name and ad- 
dress—a postal will do. 


Ask for Book 105 


Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 
Broadway, New York ,or2620 ArmourAve. 
Chicago, or 301 Mission St.,San Francisco, 
Calif. Or International Varnish Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 





**Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 


Suunpand arnasn Worms 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manu- 
facture Elastica No. 1, for exterior use— 
tica No. 2, for interior use—Satinette 
White Enamel, for interior and exterior 
decoration — Kleartone Stains and other 
Architectural Finishes, Ask your dealer. 
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My Garment is 
lined with 


\ Skinner's 
Satin 


(36 INCHES WIDE) 

















**‘Look for the name in 
the seluage.’’ 






It means a great 
deal to a woman 
to be able to say 
that the lining of 
her garment is 
& | Skinner's Satin. 
= ) She knows then 
= | that she has the 

most beautiful and 
> ) the most durable 
= } satinliningthat can 
®@ \ be produced. 
3 But you can’t 
= | be sure of having 
Skinner’s Satin un- 
less you find the 
words “‘Skinner’s 
Satin” woven in 
the selvage. If they 
aren't in the sel- 
vage, the satin isn’t 
Skinner’s. 

Skinner’s Satin 
is guaranteed to ( 
wear two seasons. } . 
If it does not, send 
the garment to any 
of our stores and 
we will reline it 
free of expense. 
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MSATIN SKINNER?S® 





Write for samples to 
Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Zn" 
Se, 
« 


= 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all 
First Class Drygoods Stores and 
is used by all manufacturers of 
First Class Cloaks, Furs and 
Men’s Clothing. 

“Look for the name in the 
selvage.”” 


When desired we furnish this 
label for ready-made 


garments : 
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The Satin Lining 
in this garment is 


Skinner's Satin 
AND Is Nene o 








MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1911 











How Can I Keep Young? 


A Department Conducted by Doctor Lillian L. Bentley 


NOTE—A woman’s desire to preserve her youth is a fundamental feminine trait. This department maintains 
that this desire is not only right but that it is also a womari’s duty to herself, her health and her family. And 
it will try to tell her how she can ward off the ravages of years and look young—without cosmetics, without 


dangerous “beautifiers.” 


Doctor Bentley will be glad to answer any letter provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. But 
she obviously cannot furnish prescriptions by mail, and our readers are asked not to take up her time with such 
requests. Address her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


It May be Easy to Walk Up a Hill 

It is not particularly difficult for me to walk 
provided I walk in level sections, but I find 
hill-climbing absolutely impossible. Is there 
some special defect in me? Or is it that I am 
growing old? Susan H. 

There may be some special defect in your 
physical state which your local physician can 
determine for you. However, it is an unusual 
state of health that entirely prevents hill- 
climbing. The difficulty usually is that per- 
sons have allowed themselves to grow old in 
parts of the body, or in their willingness toward 
or ideas of making efforts. We make grave 
mistakes and heavy contributions toward old 
age if we let slip from us the things we once 
could do. If you can walk easily on level 
places it appears to me that you can climb 
hills if you work up to it gradually. The 
difficulty probably is that your legs are weak 
and your breathing power is small. 

Practice this exercise five times each day: 
Standing, raise the heels from the floor, rise on 
the balls of the feet and uplift the body to the 
greatest height possible, then slowly bend the 
knees, thus carrying the body well toward 
the floor. Without stopping the motion push 
on the balls of the feet, unbend the knees, 
slowly rise. Ten seconds should be consumed 
in going to the floor, and ten seconds should 
elapse while you rise. Repeat this twice, being 
careful not to interrupt the continuity of the 
movement. Then rest. Repeat the whole ex- 
ercise five times each day. And bear in mind 
if you would ascend hills easily your legs must 
be strong, and if you would have strong legs 
you must use them. 

It may take weeks or months of faithful 
practice and use for you to feel and enjoy the 
gain in flexibility and strength that will 
eventually come. Deficient breathing power 
or a lack of use of the breathing organs is 
always accompanied by weak muscles, for 
muscle tissue not only depends on regular use 
for its health but it is also impossible for any 
one to have strong elastic muscles who cuts off 
the normal supply of oxygen. To strengthen 
your breathing capacity make a small opening 
with the lips, then blow out the breath while 
you count ten; then close the mouth and let the 
air come in through the nose while you count 
ten. After practicing this for five minutes rest. 
Repeat this five timesa day. After a week of 
practice count twelve while you exhale and 
inhale; each week increase the count until you 
can exhale and inhale to the count of thirty each. 


How a Thin Person May Gain Flesh 


What can I do to increase my weight? I 
am forty years old, nervous, and not at all 
strong, and so very thin that I look much older 
than I am, which naturally worries me very 
much. HENRIETTA. 


Not “naturally worries me;” say, rather, 
“unnaturally,” for worry is not natural. If 
you would gain flesh stop worrying about it. 
Worrying is destructive to your appearance. 
It is a luxury in which no one can afford to in- 
dulge. All thin persons must attend to the 
state of the general health as well as put some 
thought in the quantity and quality of food 
they consume each day. Live out in the sun- 
shine and fresh air as much as possible and 
take all the outdoor exercise you can. Take 
some exercises, especially breathing exercises, 
before going to bed at night, being sure that 
there is plenty of air in your bedroom. Exer- 
cise and fresh air will not only stimulate the 
circulatory powers but will also give you a 
good appetite so that you can eat three hearty 
meals of a mixed diet. Be sure to eat all vege- 
tables that are greenin color. Between break- 
fast and luncheon take a glass of milk with one 
egg beaten in it. About three-thirty in the 
afternoon take another glass of milk and egg. 
Then drink a glass of milk before retiring. Eat 
a cereal with cream in addition to the rest of 
your breakfast. Exercise and fresh air will not 
only stimulate the appetite and circulation 
but will also help you to assimilate your food. 
Fresh air and sunshine also help to make good 
blood. If your blood and your circulation are 
good and your appetite keen the amount of 
flesh that is normal to you will come. 


When the Body Has Stopped Growing 

I have understood that one does not require 
as much food after thirty as when one’s body is 
growing. Isit advisable to try to omit break- 
fast, or what is the best plan for reducing the 
amount of food one eats? ANNIE. 


It is my opinion that the majority of persons 
should not eat a heavy breakfast. Many nerv- 
ous persons and those of poor circulation can- 
not well digest food until they have been up 
and moving about for several hours. A work- 
ing woman who takes a light breakfast, which 
may consist of fruit, one egg, one roll and one 
cup of coffee, will need a nourishing luncheon 
lest she become run down and look years older 
than she need. The dinner at night where there 
is leisure for thorough 
mastication may be the 
fullest meal. A woman 
on the other sideof thirty 
must control the dinner 
appetite so that she will 
not eat quite as much 
as She would like. She 
ought not eat to the 
point of feeling satisfied 
and never 
should feel full. 
No one in good 
health need 
eat between 
meals. 














A Woman’s Chest at Fifty-Five 


My chest has become very flat and narrow. 
Can a woman of my age expect to correct this 
defect? Firty-FIvE YEARS. 


I do not see the least possible reason why 
you cannot lift up and develop your flattened 
chest. But you will have to be very faithful 
to the following exercise, never missing a day, 
and be willing to keep it up for a long time. 
Indeed therejis no reason why you cannot al- 
ways take it. Then you will be sure to prevent 
a recurrence of your defects. You know we 
never need become so old that we cannot 
exercise. Rise on the balls of the feet to full 
height, extend the arms down directly in front 
of the legs. Do not raise nor move the arms. 
With the palms push down with all possible 
strength; at the same time stretch up the 
chest as high as you can, feeling the stretch- 
ing and uplifting from the very tips of the toes 
through the whole body. Do not push down 
with the hands and lift up the shoulders, mis- 
taking the movement of the shoulders for 
stretching and uplifting. Let the shoulders be 
entirely at rest except as they are carried up by 
the raising of the whole body. It is important 
that the instructions to stretch up and lift the 
chest, feeling the pull from the feet through the 
whole body, be implicitly obeyed. Lifting 
the shoulders will defeat the purpose of the 
exercise. Push ten times without changing 
the position of the hands; then rest. Repeat 
the exercise as often during the day as you can 
up to ten times. 


It is Possible to Go Upstairs Easily 
I am past middle life and I find it is always 
very difficult for me to go upstairs. Can you 
tell me why this is, and will you explain to me 
how I can go upstairs easily, if this is possible? 
REBECCA. 


If you are in general good health you should 
not find it difficult to go upstairs if you were 
eighty. The legs should be used and exercised 
to help them retain the strength and elasticity 
of youth. The majority of persons who can- 
not climb stairs easily are deficient in breathing 
control and in their power to do most things 
easily—that is, the body is more or less tense 
all the time. Tense persons will hold the 
breath while ascending stairs. Instead of hold- 
ing the breath blow it out vigorously. Do not 
pay any attention to the intaking of breath— 
that is, the taking in of air. That process will 
take care of itself if you will be sure to empty 
the lungs as nearly as you can. The legs must 
receive care and attention enough to keep 
them young and healthy, and the breath- 
ing power must be strong and free from such 
restriction as tension will give it. Then you 
will ascend stairs easily. 


A Rounded and Stooped Back 


As the years pass I find that my back is 
becoming more and more round and stooped- 
looking. Can you give me some exercises to 
prevent this? CLARA S. 

A rounded back makes a person look old 
and feeble. Try these exercises. They will lift 
‘up the chest and flatten the back if you will 
do them as often as I direct. Also you must 


become accustomed to keeping yourself erect . 


so as toavoid assuming your old attitude during 
such intervals as you are not taking the exer- 
cises. Exercise No. 1: Sitting, raise the arms 
level with the shoulders, turn the palms back- 
ward and push back ten times with all possible 
strength, making as little movement with the 
hands as possible. Repeat at intervals five 
times during the day. Exercise No. 2: Stand- 
ing, rise on the balls of the feet and raise the 
arms even with the shoulders. Turnthe palms 
down, and, with scarcely any movement of the 
arms, push down tentimes. Repeat atintervals 
five times during theday. This should lift the 
chest very high, flatten the back, and through 
the increased power of the circulation make 
strong, healthy muscle tissue. Renewal of life 
and strengthto muscles that should support 
the body will help you keep erect. 


Do You Wear a Clean Veil? 

I wash my face frequently and try to take 
care of my skin, for I am no longer young, and 
yet my complexion always looks unclean. Can 
you guess what may be the cause? 

ANXIOUS. 

If you cannot trace the unfortunate condi- 
tion of your skin to any other cause perhaps 
your veils are at fault. Veils usually are un- 
clean. Few persons think of this or realize that 
a veil should be frequently cleaned. The dust 
and dirt from the street, together with the 
exudation from the pores of the face, must 
accumulate on the meshes of the veil, from 
which, worn as it is close to the skin, some of 
the collected dirt is rubbed off on to the face. 
Then, too, the dye used to color the veil may 
rub off on your face. This may also poison 
the skin, causing pimples or other eruptions. 
Give your veil an alcohol 
bath often. Just dip it 
in [the alcohol; do not 
rub it nor wringit. The 
alcohol wiil evaporate 
and the veil will dry in 
a few minutes. Then 
roll it around a piece of 
cardboard or stick and 
it will look lik« new. 
Either keep your veil 
clean or give 
up the use of 
veils entirery. 
You do not 
need a veil. 























“Made for Women Who Care’”’ 
Give Perfect Poise 


OISE means distinction, individu- 
ality, charm. It is the supreme 
desire of the modern woman. 


Poise is a matter of beautiful figure lines; 
graceful carriage; youthful, spontaneous 
movement. 


J. C. C. Corsets give perfect poise. 
Their expert designing insures symmetry 
of proportions to every type of figure. 
From slim girlhood to fully developed 


maturity, womankind is perfectly 


corseted in J. C. C. Models. 


J. C. C. Corsets do more than just 
mold the figure—they persuade a 
». graceful, healthful balance of the 
wm, entire body. Theirlight, supple 
boning responds with per- 
fect freedom to every 
movement. 
While maintaining all 
that is beautiful inthe 
uncorseted figure, 
J. C. C. Corsets 
. correct natural 
deficiencies 
\ withunerr- 
® ing skill. 
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Autumn 1911 will witness ‘“Y 
the still further glorification 
of classic corsetry. New 
models have been built upon this 
ideal with low bust, straight hips 
and back. : 
J. C. C. Superb Form, illustrated in ¥ 
this announcement, embodies all the 
most advanced features of design and 
construction. 


J. C. C. Reducing is made to meet the 9 
special requirements of over-developed 
figures. It allows for perfect and easy 
adjustment, uniting absolute comfort with 
unsurpassed figure-reducing qualities. 


Prices for J. C. C. Corsets vary from 
$1.00 to $6.00. 


On sale at good stores everywhere—ask {i 
your dealer for them. 4 
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Clothes Problems 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. The Editors of the Fashion 
Department will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Romper Dress for Little Girls 


Mrs. R. G. L. You are quite right not to 
compel your little girl to wear the plain 
bloomer type of rompers, as you write that 
she is unhappy in them. Probably she will 
like the romper dress which is illustrated on 
this page (Pattern No. 6254). This combines 
all the practical points of a romper, being made 
with a plain fitted underbody to which the 
bloomers are joined by a stitched belt, and it 
is worn with a one-piece peasant overdress or 
apron. The neck may be made high, or round 
and low, and the full-length sleeves are per- 
forated on the pattern for a three-quarter 
length. Although this dress may be made of 
the same material throughout 
it would make a pretty con- 
trast to use a plaid or checked 
gingham for the peasant dress 
and a plain-color gingham for 
the underbody and rompers. 
Plain-color brown, green or 
blue could be used with 
checked gingham embodying 
the same color. Patterns 
(No. 6254) for these rompers 
come in three sizes: 2 to 6 
years. Size 4 years requires 
three yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial for rompers, and two 
yards of 27-inch material for 
the overdress. 


Special Skirt for Small Hips 


SLENDER Form. It is not 
impossible to fit the regula- 
tion-sized skirt pattern to 
your small hip measurements, 
but why undertake this extra 
task when you can get a pattern in a one or 
two piece circular skirt, to be made with a 
habit or inverted box-plait back, especially 
cut for small hips? You will find this skirt 
well fitting and comfortable for every-day 
school wear with shirtwaists. Before order- 
ing a skirt pattern take the waist measure- 
ment tightly around the smallest part of the 
waist, and the hip measurement loosely around 
the hips five inches below the waist-line. This 
will give you the correct size. Patterns (No. 
6152) for this skirt come in seven sizes: 22 to 
34 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
four yards of 44-inch material. 


Running Ribbon Through Beading 


IsaBEL R. In running velvet ribbon 
through embroidery beading it must be 
handled carefully or it will show the imprints 
of the fingers. Instead of beginning at one end 
start to run the velvet ribbon through the 
center, measuring the ribbon in halves and 
fastening it at the center of the garment with a 
pin. Draw through one half and then begin 
withthe other. Thismakes less 
handling of the entire length, 
as the ribbon is only drawn 
through the portion in which 
it isto stay. Try this in run- 
ning silk ribbons through your 
underwear. You will find that 
it will prevent it from becom- 
ing stringy. 


A Norfolk Blouse ts Practical 


Mrs. WARNER. Why not 
make your two little girls’ 
school-dresses for winter in 
the Norfolk blouse design 
with a full kilted skirt? This 
dress is a pretty combination 
of the sailor blouse and Nor- 
folk jacket and for this reason 
can be worn without a coat 
until the extreme cold weather 
sets in. Itis cut on straight 
lines, making an easy-fitting, 
comfortable, every-day dress. If made of 
navy-blue or tobacco-brown serge, or a 
shepherd-check worsted, a patent-leather belt 
could be worn, and the removable shield made 
of washable linen or duck for easy cleansing. 
Patterns (No. 6255) for this dress—with box- 
plaited blouse with a sailor collar to slip on 
over the head, and a straight-plaited skirt 
which is joined to a plain fitted underbody— 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 
years requires six yards and a quarter of 27- 
inch material, and three-quarters of a yard of 
27-inch material for the underwaist. 


Enormous Hair Bows Not Good Taste 


Marion G. M. Your mother is quite right 
in forbidding you to wear the enormously large 
hair bows which so many girls have adopted. 
The bow on the top of your head should not 
exceed the width of your head, and the ribbon 
should not be more than five or six inches 
wide. It isa great pity that so many pretty 
young girls are making themselves appear 
grotesque through a misguided notion about 
their hair bows. 








School Petttcoats and Bloomers 


Mrs. L. G. WRENN. For the younger chil- 
dren you will find bloomers made of the same 
material as the dress economical as well as 
serviceable for every-day school wear. Your 
older daughter preparing for college will need 
two petticoats of sateen or moreen, and one of 
soft silk to wear for best. Washable petti- 
coats are worn, of course, but not fewer than 
four must be in constant use, and the cost of 
laundering makes a big outlay. 


Child’s Dress Opening in Front 


Busy MortsHer. As you have so many little 
ones to get ready for school in the morning you 
are wise to have the dresses 
of the older ones made open 
in front so they can fasten 
their own dresses. We can 
supply you with a pattern of 
a dress fastened at the side 
front, like No. 5246 illustrated 
on this page. The waist is 
made with a plait at the 
shoulder back and front, and 
it is joined to the kilted skirt 
with a waist band. Moss 
green, navy blue, claret or 
dark brown would be exceed- 
ingly pretty to use in challis, 
wool cashmere or light-weight 
serge. A narrow standing 
collar may be made of the 
material although the low, 
turndown linen collar is more 
practical and comfortable, 
b worn with a soft silk Windsor 

S24 tie in a contrasting color. 

Patterns (No. 5246) for this 

dress come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 

8 years requires four and a half yards of 
27-inch material. 


College Shirtwaist 


KATHLEEN. Most of the girls are adopting 
the mannish tailored waist for college wear this 
year. Itis designed with a soft turndown collar 
and cuffs, which, as you know, are so much more 
comfortable than the stiff linen ones. If you 
will look on the page entitled ‘‘ The Classroom 
and Dress-Up Waist,” in this number, you will 
see one of these which I have described (Pattern 
No. 6283). Why not make two or three of 
wash striped flannel, two of heavy wash India 
silk, and the others of cotton madras. This 
will give you a good variety for all purposes. 


Military Coat for a Little Boy 


EconomicaAL MotTuEerR. We have a pattern 
for a single-breasted military coat for a little 
boy, which you can cut very nicely out of your 
yard and three-eighths remnant of dark brown 
zibeline cloth. This material would be very 
good looking for a little man’s 
coat, and it will give more 
warmth if you line it through- 
out with thick red flannel. To 
give it the proper military air 
trim it with black silk frogs 
and face the collar and cuffs 
with velvet. Patterns (No. 
4623) for the boy’s overcoat 
shown on this page come in 
fivesizes: 2to10years. Size 
6 years requires a yard and 
three-eighths of 54-inch 
material. 


To Remove Mildew 


MasBeEt E. Try to remove 
the mildew from your white 
waist with lemon juice and 
sunshine. Squeeze a liberal 
amount of the juice on each 
spot, and lay the waist in the 
: bright sunshine, with the spots 
fully exposed. Another good remedy is a 
paste made of soft soap, a tablespoonful of 
powdered starch, the juice of one lemon, and 
salt. Cover the spots with this paste and 
allow it to stand forty-eight hours. 


Wrap for the Theater and for Dances 


Motty B. Cheviot in a gay cerise would 
make you an exceedingly attractive evening 
wrap, and you can use the black-and-white 
checked silk remnant which you have for the 
lining. Two charming designs are shown on 
the page entitled ‘‘The Good-Time Dress and 
Wrap” in this number of THE JouRNAL. Per- 
haps you will like one of these, as both are 
youthful and easy to make. 


Headwear for the Little Man 


Mrs. D. L. Swanson. The fashions in caps 
and hats for young boys vary slightly from one 
season to another. Your little four-year-old 
boy can wear a soft felt or cloth hat with a rolling 
brim of medium width, or a sailor cap. The 
older boys, from six years up, like the regulation 
golf cap in plaid material. 
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sewing at home. 





The Autumn Style Book 


HE New Autumn Style Book is a complete catalog of THE LADIES’ HOME 

| JOURNAL patterns, containing more than a thousand illustrations of styles 
suitable for every need of home dressmakers, in designs for women, young girls 

and children, This issue of the Style Book contains thirty-two pages in color, making 
it a most attractive and useful pattern catalog with its suggestions for color, materials 
and trimmings, which will be helpful to the woman who does all or only a part of her 


This Style Book will be mailed, postpaid (with any LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
fifteen-cent pattern), to any address upon receipt of thirty-five cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price to The Pattern 
Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ON TO 


NON-RUSTABLE 


CORSETS 


are the truest expression of every 
corset virtue—the highest achieve- 
ment in the art of modern corsetry. 
Every wearer of the BON TON 
is the proud possessor of a wealth 
of style, comfort and symmetry. 


They are produced, as are the 

other brands mentioned below, 

under the most hygienic, sanitary 
and perfect conditions, in the world’s largest and finest corset factory. 
Be sure to ask for BON TON Corsets if you want the best. 


SOLD IN LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE $3 to $20 


ROYAL WORCESTER 


NON\/-\/RUSTABLE 


CORSETS 


are universally recognized as 
America’s best corsets, sold at 
prices moderate enough for any 
purse. This hasbeen so fifty years, 
or since the first pair was made. 


In no other medium priced cor- 
sets can you equal, or even ap- 
proach, the style, design, fit and 
workmanship which distinguishes 
all ROYAL WORCESTER Cor- 
sets. Try them next time and in- 
sure yourselfagainst corsettrouble. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE $1 to $5 





NON-RUSTABLE 


ADJUSTO 


CORSETS 


are the only practical and hygienic 
reducing corsets with the world 
famous “adjusting bands” (pat- 
ented). Can be instantly adjusted. 


Every woman requiring firm 
bodily support, and desiring a trim 
graceful figure contour, should 
wear the ADJUSTO, It reduces 
the abdomen, hips and upper 
limbs as no other device can, and 
with the utmost ease and comfort. 


Ask today for the ADJUSTO. 
AT ALL DEALERS $3 and $5 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply The Model Desired 
We Will Send Postpaid On Receipt Of Price 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs mentioned on this page can be supplied 

for fifteen cents each, post-free. The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal fatterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust measure for waist, and waist and hip measures for 
skirt for women’s garments, and age, breast measure and length of back for children’s garments, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











Send For Our Handsome New 
Corset Catalogue the 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK 


Mailed Free To Any Address, 














Royal Worcester 
Corset Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 








Something every woman wants 


A “Dainty Vanity “Box 


Aconstantly increasing number of women find a Vanity Box with 
Talc Powder, puff and mirror, indispensable when shopping, 
motoring, traveling or at the seashore. Most women, especially 
young women, will be glad to get one of these attractive and 

j useful little boxes for 
which, ata store, they 
would willingly pay 
a dollar or more. If 
you don’t need it your- 
self, it will make an 
exquisite little present 
for some friend. 
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What others say 


To indicate how acceptable this 
little Vanity Box is, we quote a 
few letters from women who have 
received the Vanity Box. 


How to get it 


Buy acan of Williams’ Talc Powder, 
send us the name of the dealer of 
whom you bought it, the date and 
16 cents in stamps. Wewillsend you 
this beautiful silver-plated, hinged- 
top Vanity Box, with imported pow- 
der puff and concentrating mirror. 
Sent only on above conditions. 
The Vanity Box is heavily plated 
and should last for years. 


‘Williams 
Tale Pswder 


Ask the dealer to show you Williams’ Talcum Powder. 
Its dainty, tasteful package and its delicate, refined 
perfume will tempt you to purchase it. 

Its impalpable fineness and fluffy softness will 
induce you to use it. Its wonderful soothing and 
softening properties and its absolute purity will 
make you adopt it as your brand of talcum for all 
toilet purposes. 


“The dainty box arrived today and I am so pleased 
with it, but not more than I am with Williams’ 
Tale Powder, which I put inside it.” 

“Vanity Box received and I am delighted with it.” 

‘“‘Am more than pleased with it.” 

“Have received the Vanity Box, which is dainty, 
practical and most satisfactory in every respect. 
Congratulations on such a little gem.”’ 

“Accept my thanks for the Vanity Box. It is 
more than satisfactory.” 


Williams’ Talcum Powde: is sold only in the free-sifting, non- 
leaking, hinged-top box. Four odors—Violet, Carnation, 


Rose (a flesh tint)—and Karsi, a rich Oriental perfume. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Also makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Dentalactic Tooth Powder, &c. 
































Of Making it Homelike and Pretty 


Selecting Pictures for the Home 
What pictures are most suitable for a living- 
room, dining-room, hall and bedroom? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Pictures should so decidedly reflect the 
owner’s personal taste that it is impossible for 


me to direct your selection. One thing is 
certain: if you do not know what pictures you 
want yourself you ought not to put many on 
your walls, for some day, when a greater interest 
and appreciation of art have developed in you a 
more definite point of view, you will then have 
to clear your walls to make room for prints, 
paintings or photographs you really admire 
and which represent your individual prefer- 
ences. In a general way, however, etchings, 
engravings, and such pictures as have, apart 
from their decorative value, an interest per- 
taining to their execution, and which therefore 
invite closer inspection, are best hung in a 
library—a room where one has time and leisure 
to enjoy them. Photographs of Old Mas- 
ters, decorative through their composition, 
are interesting in a dining-room; while more 
impersonal subjects, such as foreign views, pho- 
tographs of famous buildings, or such splen- 
did prints of classic architecture as those by 
Piranesi, are particularly fitting for a hall 
provided it is large enough to require or prop- 
erly show pictures at all. As far as the bed- 
room is concerned the fewer pictures there 
are init the better. This is a good and appro- 
priate place for the few photographs of friends 
that one likes to have about, or some pictures 
for which one has an extreme fondness and 
consequently includes among intimate posses- 
sions. 


Old Furniture Models Look Well in Oak 


Having only good oak furniture would it be 
considered poor taste to have other furniture 
made of oak and fashioned after old mahogany 
pieces, such as a small-leaf serving-table? 

aes BA 

It will be in perfectly good taste to have any 
lovely old models reproduced in oak if you pre- 
fer oak to the other woods, since the kind or 
color of the wood does not interfere with the 
structural beauty of many fine old pieces. I 
advise, however, that you have such a table as 
you describe finished with a soft wax finish 
rather than with a high gloss, which is out of 
keeping with the old furniture, since in the old 
days they knew better than to use varnish 
indiscriminately. Light woods, such as curly 
and plain maple, pine and light mahogany, have 
always been used to a greater or less extent. 
Glass is a Protection to Pictures 


In framing pictures should glass be put over 
them? M. B. 

It is always customary to put glass over 
pictures, except in the instance of oil paintings, 
and there it is a matter of taste, since some- 
times the glass causes a reflection which makes 
it difficult to see the canvas. It is invariably 
done in all other cases, however, and obviously 
is a great protection to the picture. 


A Desirable Color for Window-Shades 


I have a two-story house painted a dead 
white on the first story, the second story being 
covered with shingles stained brown. All the 
window-sashes are painted dark red. What is 
the correct color for window-shades for this 
house? W. A. W. 

No matter what color you have painted the 
outside of your house you cannot go wrong if 
you choose a light tan or natural linen shade for 
the windows. ‘This is always considered good 
taste. White, though often used and quite 
proper, is more conspicuous and less durable. 


Dining-Room and Living-Room Draperies 


In our new house the dining-room and 
living-room are on the street side and face 
north. They each have a group of three win- 
dows on the north side, and the living-room 
has also three pairs of small casement windows 
over the bookcases, and two casement doors. 
The woodwork is a flat white finish and the 
doors mahogany color. What is the best color 
for curtains and hangings and what is the best 
material? The lower floor is to have green 
wall paper. Should these two rooms be treated 
alike? How would East India madras do, 
sill length; and what would, in that case, be 
proper for overhangings? M. E. A. 

Golden and tan shades in madras would be 
very attractive for your windows, but such 
curtains should be used without overdrapings. 
They should hang straight down from a small 
rod to just below the sill. If you prefer over- 
hangings you must first put next to the glass 
fine écru net or scrim curtains, and then have a 
narrow draping at each side and a valance of 
a heavier material. For this there is nothing 
better than a choice from the attractive sun- 
fast materials now on the market, which have 
a delightful silken sheen. Gold for the living- 
room will be a good choice, and since the scrim 
curtains will hide this draping from the street 
you can use green in the dining-room and still 
have uniformity on the outside of the house. 








How Curtains Should Face 


Will you tell me whether the right side of 
lace curtains should be toward the room or 
toward the street? W.J..W. 


The right side of all curtains, whether they 
are of lace or any other material, must always 
face the room—never the street. But will 
you not think twice before you use lace 
curtains? They are rapidly going out of use, 
you know. 


China Silk for Curtains 


I happen to have a large quantity of China 
silk which harmonizes exactly with the paper 
in my living-room and adjoining hall. Is it. 
suitable for side curtains over net, or should I 
use it for summer curtains over thin muslin, 
and get heavier silk for winter, and, if so, what 
would be the best kind? L. M. W. 

The China silk will do admirably for your 
purpose, and I would advise you to use that 
rather than to get the heavier silk. However, 
if you prefer something heavier, raw silk and 
pongee are both attractive. 


Oak for Furniture 


In buying oak furniture would you advise 
getting the quarter-sawed oak as being in 
better taste, or is it much better in quality 
than other oak? Is oak classed with the cheap 
woods, and is fumed oak as dark as weathered 
oak? B.D. 


The quarter-sawed oak you refer to is neither 
in better taste than other oak nor is it a superior 
quality to it. The name is due merely to the 
way of cutting it to show the grain; and it is 
consequently a matter of personal preference 
and means whether it is chosen or not. It costs 
more than plain oak. Oak is classed among 
the expensive woods when used as trim for the 
inside of a house, and as a fairly cheap wood for 
furniture, where it is relatively much less ex- 
pensive than mahogany, cherry, walnut, etc. 
Weathered oak and fumed .oak are terms so 
carelessly used that they have become almost 
interchangeable in the minds of many persons. 
Properly speaking weathered oak is of a dark 
gray tone, common to wood exposed to weather; 
fumed oak has more brown in its color. 


Why Linen 1s Marked With Bride’s Initial 


In a former number of THE JOURNAL you 
say that the bride’s linen ought to be marked 
with the initial of her maiden name. Although 
this is customary is there any reason why she 
should not use the initial of her husband’s last 
name if she prefers? M. H. 


There are generally very good reasons for 
customs and conventions, and the adoption of 
them is rightly considered to show good taste. 
In old times every girl collected a chest of linen 
in preparation for the time when she should be 
married. Naturally all such linen was marked 
with the girl’s own initial. Such ‘‘ dower 
chests” are not commonly used today, but the 
spirit of the custom still exists in the accepted 
theory that the girl’s linen belongs to her, being 
still collected and marked before she has a 
right to use the initial of the man who is to be 
her husband, even though it is done only a 
short time before the marriage. This is the 
reason for the convention, which is certainly 
easy to understand when one stops to consider 
the matter, and it is a custom which it is good 
taste to follow. 


An Open Fireplace Should Not be Screened 


Will you tell me some pretty way to screen 
or hide an old-fashioned open fireplace? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

I feel that you will make a grave mistake if 
you use a screen or anything else to hide your 
fireplace. The mantel and fireplace are decora- 
tive architectural features of a room and should 
be allowed to count as such even though for a 
time they are not in use. The andirons should 
be polished, and two or three logs should be laid 
and left in readiness for use when occasion de- 
mands. It is permissible and often effective to 
put a handsome jar filled-with a mass of flowers 
on the hearth for decoration, but no real at- 
tempt should be made to cover anything as 
truly ornamental and dignified as an old- 
fashioned open fireplace. 


The Best Tan Linen for Portieres 


I want to use tan linen portiéres between 
two rooms where the woodwork is Flemish 
oak, the paper olive-green, and the general 
color brown and green. What kind of linen 
shall I get and what weight? Would écru 
Russian crash be suitable if I used two widths 
for each portiére? W. L. B. 

If you wish to use tan linen it will be best 
to get a heavy quality like suiting, or else a 
linen crash. The upholstery department of 
any shop will show you the best weight to use. 
Russian crash is excellent for your purpose, the 
only difficulty being that it is not always easy 
to get it in écru, as the tone of this material 
usually runs more to gray. I think, in case 
you do use it, that double doors will require 
more than two strips for each curtain. 





NOTE—The Editors of this department will answer on this page any question that may be sent to them 
relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. Where a plan of decoration for an entire 
room is desired such advice as is possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of the room 
is sent, its exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, and the approximate amount desired to 
be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the room can be sent it is better. 

An¢wers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped, addressed envelope isinclosed. Address 
all questions to The Editors of The Little House, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Dress Fabrics 4 American Women 
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= a {i Arlington Mills Fabrics. 


When buying a dress 
_ pattern, whether Serge, 


os uy - Cheviot, Panama, Voile, 
r ae OF another seasonable ma- 


terial, ask for Arlington 
Mills make. Look for the 
trade-mark on the goods or 


eta = the name “Arlington Mills” 


on the selvage. 


So satisfactory have they proved to 
buyers of dress goods and women every- 
where that today, from a small beginning, 
Arlington Mills is the largest institution of 
its kind in this country—so large that the 
fleeces of 33,000 sheep are used in a 
single day. 

When buying your next suit, coat or 
dress ready-made ask, “Is it made of 


Arlington Mills fabrics?” and if so you 


will know that you can absolutely depend 
upon the materials for satisfactory. service 
and durability. Sold also by the yard at 
good stores everywhere. Ask at your 


@ regular store for Arlington Mills Fabrics. 


Send for Free Booklet C.S. with 
samples of fabrics and fashion 
illustrations. It will show you the 
smartest fabrics of the season. 
Write today and mention the name 
of your regular store, please. 
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Be sure to see our Navy Blue Serges 
and Cheviots before purchasing. 


350 BROADWAY be 
C _ mp an y ’ NEW YORK be | 
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These Kimonos 





































having unusual 
beauty and serviceability 


are made of 





Never costs over 15c a yard 
27 inches wide 


HERE is one way to 
make Kimonos of un- 
usual beauty at small cost— 
graceful in their sweeping 
lines — just as modish in 
their own way as a fashion- 
able evening gown, and 
that is to make them of 
MerrimackDucklingFleece. 
This dainty flannelette is peculiarly charming, with its 
soft texture and artistic designs representing flowers, birds, 
animals, figures, polka dots and small conventional figures. 
It drapes with unusual grace, hanging about the figure 
/%_——ineeasy folds and showing the patterns to delightful 
‘ advantage. 
Make a Kimono, House Gown or Bath Robe of 


this dainty and durable material, and it will have a 
beauty so distinctive that you will decide to make all 
your negligees of it. 

Men and Boys take particular pleasure in wear- 
ing Bath Robes and Pajamas made of Merrimack 
Duckling Fleece. It gives these garments a new 
attractiveness and coziness, yet the cost of the 

made-up garment is about half the usual price. 






TRADE-MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Send for Samples and Booklet 
of Fashion Suggestions 


Merrimack Duckling Fleece is sold by dry 
goods and department stores everywhere. 
Never take a substitute. Always look for 
the Name and the Duckling on the back 

of the seluage. Should your dealer not 

have it, write us and we will see that you 

are supplied. 


Merrimack Manufacturing Company 
1 Dutton St., Lowell, Mass. 
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What is New in the Shops 
For the Little House 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 








WANT to try to bring you in touch with the most original shops by telling you what may 
be seen in them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month to month. 
Then, if you want further information in regard to any of the articles mentioned, or 
where to obtain them, pray write me, only please send a stamped, addressed envelope for 
areply. Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


3 Fascinating foreign bits 
In a Studio picked up for American 


markets by an artist in 
travels through many countries are very 
attractive to those who are unable to travel 
but who delight in rare and unique things. The 
prices would hardly seem to cover the cost of 
importation. Part of an altar-cloth, for in- 
stance, is four dollars; part of a priest’s robe— 
a square with two long stole-shaped ends—is 
three dollars; and a curious piece of Japanese 
fiber weaving which looks like a brocade, fifty 
inches by one hundred and twenty, is ten dol- 
lars. The last is also an antique, and is in 
excellent condition. A good collection of 
Brittany pottery, with its crude but interesting 
hand decorations, is quite reasonable. This 
pottery is a fad now and is much used, espe- 
cially in country houses. A large salad-bowl 
is three dollars. Cups, very shallow with flat 
handles, useful either for poached eggs or as 
casserole dishes, are thirty-five cents each. 
Several sizes of plates and other dishes may be 
had at corresponding prices. Porridge-bowls for 
children, with amusing decorations, are fifty 
centseach. These are in two designs: one, dogs 
chasing rabbits in the border, with a large dog 
in the center; the other, black cats chasing 
mice, with a big black cat for the central figure. 
A unique Japanese toilet-set, such as was used 
by Japanese ladies of fashion, consists of a 
beautifully chased brass tray with a small box 
and bowl of brass. The box was designed to 
hold the. black paste with which Japanese 
women blacken their teeth and the bowl to hold 
water with which to moisten the paste. These 
are now used as smoking-sets, or the separate 
pieces are used as pen-trays, ink-wells, etc. 
The price complete is two dollars and fifty 
cents. Among the many other interesting and 
beautiful articles thus offered are a number of 
pieces of old embroideries and brocades which 
make effective bits of color in a room when 
used for mats, cushions and runners. 





The engravings of Hans 
Holbein, the famous 
Court painter of the 
time of Henry the Eighth, are interesting not 
only because of their artistic merit but also 
because of their quality as character studies of 
many celebrities of that Court. Photographic 
reproductions of these sketches and engravings 
are much sought after, and have been difficult 
to procure in this country. These prints vary 
in color from deep rich browns and ivories to 
warm sepias and tans. They are beautiful in 
themselves and doubly so when properly matted 
and simply framed. The price of single prints 
in this very complete collection is seventy-five 
cents each. The photographs are mounted on 
plain gray or cream mats. 


| Holbein Prints 








Copper match- 
boxes which hold 
asmall-sized box 
of safety matches are inlaid in silver. The cop- 
per is burnished and makes a rich background 
for the inlaid-silver pattern. Each box is 
decorated with a single design: a bat, an owl 
or a geometric pattern. They are hand-made 
and priced at a dollar and twenty-five cents. 


| Copper Match-Boxes | 








: Bedspreads of or- 
| Mustin Bedspreads | gandy muslin are 
dainty and attract- 
ive. They are made for single or double beds 
and are priced at three dollars and seventy-five 
cents each. They are trimmed with bands of 
colored muslin, about five inches wide, form- 
ing panels which come at the top of the bed 
and are continued around the sides and across 
the bottom. The different flowers on these 
bands come in blue, pink, yellow and lavender. 
Dotted Swiss spreads come in all white at four 
dollars. The dots are large and the spreads are 
plain, save only for clusters of three half-inch 
tucks on the center part of the spread and also 
on the flounce. 








A pretty cre- 
i The Picnic” Cretonne | tonne for the 
nursery comes 
in a thirty-inch width at twenty-two cents a 
yard. It shows groups of children jumping 
rope, playing tag, spreading the picnic lunch- 
eon, etc. Itis brought out in only two colors— 
the Delft-blue and white is the prettier, although 
some persons prefer the green. 








? While not strictly under 
| Stamping Sets | the head of interior 
decorations embroidery 
stamping outfits contribute much to house 
as well as to personal adornment. One set 
includes six rubber cylinders, each having a dif- 
ferent raised pattern and so made that it may 
be easily attached to a convenient handle. The 
cylinder so attached is automatically inked by 
another cylinder, and the design is transferred 
by passing the wheel over the edge of the 
material to be stamped. The designs on the 
cylinders include single scallops, scallops with 
eyelets, large scallops with a spray of flowers 
inclosed, and other combinations. A bottle of 
ink, a stamping-pad, a stamping-wheel and 
six patterns, inclosed in a wooden box, cost 
seventy-five cents. A larger set with ten 
patterns is a dollar and sixty-five cents. 


This material is a mercer- 
ized, sunproof, transparent 

fabric, fifty inches wide, 
and costs a dollar and fifty cents a yard. It is 
much used for summer draperies—curtains and 
portiéres—and furnishes a complete window 
dressing that is both sensible and beautiful. 
Curtains made of it are effective enough in 
themselves to do away with the usual inside 
draperies. It is formed of alternate strips of 
solid and open-work patterns, with about five 
complete strips to the width. The solid strip 
has a Greek-key border pattern in a darker 
tone of the body color. This material is excel- 
lent to cut up for border or band trimming. It 
is used on curtains, cushions, table and couch 
covers, portiéres and hangings of all sorts. It 
is also used as trimming for costumes when 
novel effects in dress are desired. The colors 
are brown and gold, gold and écru, Delft-blue 
and tan, and brown and green. A beautiful 
panel curtain for a front or vestibule door is of 
heavy shikii silk made to fit the glass exactly, 
with an inside border of stripes of the Bokhara 
net, the narrow lacelike banding of the net 
being placed on the extreme edge. The whole 
curtain is in delicate tones of gold and ivory, 
but is practical because it can be washed with- 
out injury. A solid effect in such a curtain 
could be Had by leaving the silk intact, but the 





result is better when the silk is cut out under 


the banding. The price is ten dollars for a cur- 
tain thirty-six inches by fifty-six. The same 
design is carried out in side curtains and 
portiéres with equal richness and beauty. 





Japanese Oribi or fire- 
proof pottery offers some- 
thing out of the ordinary 
in tableware, as well as in decorative bowls 
and jars for flowers. The baking and casserole 
dishes are especially good because they may be 
put into the oven without danger of cracking 
or discoloration. The baking-dishes come in 
sizes which cost from fifteen cents for the small 
individual dishes to two dollars for the large 
size. An egg-dish large enough to hold half a 
dozen eggs is one dollar; a cracker-jar is also a 
dollar. The ware is a kind of grayish white 
with decorations of dull green and white. 
Some of the pieces have wicker handles of 
queer shape. A cherry-blossom teaset of the 
Gozan ware which, while not fireproof, is very 
durable, costs two dollars and twenty-five 
cents for the three pieces. The color is 
gray, with sprays of blossoms in green, white 
and red. The shapes are uncommon. Cups 
and saucers to match are fifty cents each, and 
bowls are seventy-five cents each. 


: z Printed burlap couch- 
| Austrian Prints | covers are exceptionally 
good in design and are 
both serviceable and inexpensive. The pat- 
tern resembles a block print and comprises a 
well-covered center with a deep border design. 
These covers are made extra large—sixty-six 
inches by one hundred and eight—and cost 
three dollars and a half. The colors are blue 
and green on a tan ground, and brown and 
green. Table-covers to match, forty-five 
inches square, are one dollar each. A table- 
cover for the nursery shows quaint little Dutch 
figures printed in dark red, blue and green on 
the natural-color burlap. These are a dollar 
and twenty-five cents each. The colors are 
fast and the material washes well. Because 
they do not easily show soil these covers are 
recommended for use in a boy’s room or den. 


| Oribi Pottery 
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you, Madam, could 


secure—free of all expense to you—orig- 


inal plans in actual colors for ceiling, 
frieze, side walls and stencils—for any room in your 
home, or all the rooms that you would like to decorate, 
would you not be glad to get them? 


And if these plans were made by expert 
designers who are in touch with the modern 
work of the large Art Centers, who would 
study your personal tastes, the size, lighting 
and arrangement of your rooms, giving 
you individual service, would you not value 
it highly? 

It is this SPECIAL ART SERVICE 
which Alabastine users receive from our 
experts—free of all charge —that has en- 
abled them to secure from local decorators 
and brush-men interior decorating as 
artistic, as correct in tint and design and 
color harmony as though they engaged 
high-priced men from the large cities. 


a 





Fifteen thousand Color Plans were 
furnished last year by our Art Depart- 
ment. Each plan adapted to the personal 
requirements of the user. If one set 
of plans does not meet with your ap- 
proval we submit another. The wishes 
of each Alabastine user receive untiring 
attention. 

The Alabastine Book, which shows 
twenty artistic Alabastine interiors— mailed 
postpaid on request—explains this service 
in detail. Fill out the Request Coupon 
and mail it to us so that we may put this 
really valuable authority on ‘‘Walls and 
How to Decorate Them”’ i 


in your hands. 






































CShie Beautifil Wall T Tint 





Alabastine has been distinguished as the wall tint of 
QUALITY for over a quarter of a century. To-day its soft-hued 
water color tints are more in vogue in artistic homes than wall 
paper or paint though its cost is far less. With no other wall 
coating can you secure the subdued velvet-like tints that conform 
ideally with the new standards in decorating. For Colonial, 
Craft, Mission and other modern walls, Alabastine is the perfect 
medium. Its appropriate and harmonious colors, its adaptability 
to every room in the house —a different color or design befitting 
each room’s purpose—yet the utmost simplicity and harmony 
throughout —this added to its high quality as a wall coating gives 
Alabastine first place for all interior decorating. 


Absolutely sanitary. Simplest and easiest to use. Requires 


Send Today For This Free 


The Alabastine Book tells practical things about decorating 
old walls and new—how to secure the best effects at least cost. 
How to make each room in the home more attractive. It explains 
OUR SPECIAL FREE ART SERVICE. Puts you in touch 
with the most modern ideas for decorating every room in the 
home, club, school, church, office or store. Fill out the coupon 
and let us put this interesting book in your hands at once. 

ALABASTINE DEALERS are everywhere. Twenty-two 
thousand are ready to serve you. . Forty thousand Alabastine 
painters and decorators—always the most intelligent and best 
posted men in their line, because they keep in constant touch 
with our experts—know what is correct, what to advise and 
what to avoid. ASK THE ALABASTINE MAN. 

Always see that Alabastine is brought to your home in the 
original, unbroken packages so that you can be sure of genuine 
ALABASTINE effects. There is no substitute for Alabastine 
Quality. You can recognize Alabastine tints anywhere. 


no expensive oil—mixed with cold water only, applied with a 
regular flat wall brush. The decorator begins work at once 
without wasting time waiting for hot water and then for the 
mixture to cool. An Alabastine room is half completed in the 
time it takes to get other material ready for use. 


Too superior to class with kalsomine of any kind. Lasts 
longer, does not chip, peel or rub off when properly applied. 
Can easily be washed off the walls when redecorating, but this is 
not necessary, as the new coat can be put on directly over the old 
Alabastine tint, saving all that expense and muss. 


For this reason architects specify Alabastine for new homes 
and buildings as the ideal foundation for all future decorating. 


Book of Artistic Interiors 


Pound for pound, Alabastine goes farther—covers more wall 
surface—than any other decorating material. Packages are 
Full Five Pounds. White, 50c.; Regular Tints, 55c. Library 
Slips in every package. 


-—— REQUEST COUPON —— 


USE THE COUPON OR WRITE 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Send me, without charge, postpaid, The Alabastine Book 
about Walls and How to Decorate Them. 


Name 
Address —__- 











ALABASTINE COMPANY, 308 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW YORK CITY, Desk 710—105 WATER STREET 
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i? The modern way of decorating ce 
every room of the house. F 3 Nig y 
proof, stain proof, dust and dirt proof — 
never cracks or tears — instantly cleaned 
with a damp cloth. 





ae ‘ 

ed SANITAS reproduction of fine wall paper 
For sleeping, living and dining rooms 
and the hallways, SANITAS offers 
the widest possible range of artistic 
decorative effects. The handsomest, 
most expensive papers and fabrics are 
faithfully reproduced, even improving 
on the originals. 


; ; “f * '* 
Dull finish 














SANITAS glazed tile reproduction 


SANITAS for bathrooms, kitchens and pan- 
tries is glazed like tile. Every good tile design, 
plain or fancy, is made in SANITAS. 


SANITAS is printed in oil colors on strong mus- 
lin, It costs no more than good cartridge paper. 
It has not only set anew standard of wall cov- 
ering service and cleanliness, but a superior 
order of decorative beauty at moderate cost. 
Your dealer or decorator will show you 
SANITAS and demonstrate its won- 
derful service qualities. Or write us 
your needs fully, describing the room 
or rooms you wish to decorate, and 
you will receive suitable SANITAS 
samples and interior sketches free. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH Co. 
320 Broadway Dept. W New York 





~T) MERITAS 
The Guaranteed Oil Cloth 
(OC ) When buying table oil cloth ask 


aH for it by the name ‘‘Meritas,’’ 
wi! GUARANTEED hy this trade 


Dn 
[mark stampedon the back of everyyard. 
GY 
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Clean, White, Sound Teeth 


depend upon mouth and teeth that are 
free from germ life and acidity. 


is the whole science of tooth soundness and 
mouth cleanness and white teeth put into a 
dentifrice. 

Corrects acidity —destroys germs of decay — 
whitens perfectly. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. 














Let Us Dry-clean 
Your Fall Things 


— personal apparel, rugs,carpets, 
upholstery, curtains. Our special 
machinery and processes won't 
run colors; nor arts fabrics or- 
dinary methods ruin. Articles 
Bornot cleaned \ook like new 
are so purified they show no germ 
life under chemical analysis. 

On orders of §5 or over we pay trans- 

portation both ways. Write for book- 

let and shipping instructions. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 


French Cleaners and Dyers 


i?th and Fairmount Ave. 
1535 Chestnut St. 12th and Walnut Sts. 
1714 N. Broad St. Broad and Tasker Sts. 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John Louis Haney, Ph.D. 


Professor of Enslish in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


Tomorrow “Is” or “Will Be” 


ARIOUS critics of English usage have 

made ineffectual attempts to determine 

definitely whether we should say ‘“‘to- 
morrow is Sunday” or ‘tomorrow will be Sun- 
day.’’ Those who favor the former expression 
maintain with somewhat uncertain logic that 
it is ridiculous to say ‘tomorrow will be Sun- 
day,” because when Sunday comes it is not 
“tomorrow” but “today.” These critics 
would probably object for similar reasons to 
the expression ‘‘yesterday was Friday,” be- 
cause when Friday existed it was “‘today,”’ 
not “‘yesterday.”’ 

The supporters of the form “tomorrow will 
be Sunday” condemn ‘‘tomorrow is Sunday” 
because ‘‘is’’ can refer only to things that 
exist, and as “tomorrow”’ does not exist “is” 
must be rejected. As no one has thus far vol- 
unteered to defend the expression “tomorrow 
was Sunday,” we are likely to conclude that 
tomorrow never was, is not, and never will 
be anything. Perhaps we may find a moral 
in this, entirely apart from the question of 
English usage. 

When Tennyson in his early manhood pub- 
lished the volume of his ‘‘ Poems”’ dated 1833 


he included a little “Song” which he wisely 
suppressed in every subsequent authorized 
edition of his works. It began 
“Who can say 

Why Today 

Tomorrow will be Yesterday?” 
If it is true, as the poet seems to take for 
granted, that “‘tomorrow today will be yester- 
day,” it is equally true that “yesterday today 
was tomorrow.” Certain critics will object 
that “today” can exist in the present only; it 
was nothing yesterday and will be nothing 
tomorrow. They will likewise emphasize the 
absurdity of saying that anything “was tomor- 
row” or “will be yesterday.” There appears 
to be no satisfactory way of phrasing the ideas 
conveyed in those brief sentences except by 
some roundabout process of substitution that 
had better be left unattempted. 

In the present dilemma we may safely say 
either “tomorrow is Sunday” or “tomorrow 
will be Sunday.” If we wish to lay stress upon 
the idea that Sunday is the coming day, “‘is” 
should be used in preference to “‘ will be.” If, 
however, we have in mind the casual passing 
of time without attaching any particular sig- 
nificance to the name of the day that is to 
follow today, we should use “will be.”’ 





Questions and Answers 


“In” or “On” a Street 

A recent newspaper report read: ‘Mrs. 
Smith resides in South Avenue.”’ Is this use 
of ‘“‘in”’ preferable to ‘‘on’’? Ts Ei, 


Both “in” and ‘‘on” are widely current 
before the names of streets and avenues. 
Several authorities have expressed a prefer- 
ence for “in,” but a recent dictionary gives 
first place to ‘‘on.’’ Our choice is apt to be 
influenced by our conception of what really 
constitutes the street, whether the driveway 
between sidewalks, the entire thoroughfare 
between house fronts, or, more comprehen- 
sively, the dwellings, lots, etc., as well as the 
intervening space. In the two narrower 
senses one lives neither ‘‘in”’ nor “fon” a 
street, but along the side of a street. 

“Niece” and “Neice” 

Is the word “‘niece”’ ever spelled “neice”? 
I have come across the latter spelling in books 
bearing excellent imprints. Oey 2 

“Niece” is frequently spelled “‘neice,’’ but 
only by those who do not know how to spell the 
word correctly. The examples that you saw 
in print are instances of careless proofreading. 
“Amoné&” and “Between” 

Is there any distinction in the use of 
“among” and “between’’? DD, bs Be 


A simple rule governs the use of these words. 
“Between” applies to two, ‘‘among”’ to more 
thantwo. Thus, the profits of a business ven- 
ture may be divided ‘‘ between” two partners 
or ‘‘among”’ several partners. Popular usage, 
however, takes certain liberties with the dis- 
tinction that is enforced by the grammarians. 
We may speak of a train that runs ‘‘between”’ 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, or of a 
steamboat that plies ‘“‘between’’? New York, 
Boston and Portland. In such cases ‘‘among”’ 
is clearly impossible, whereas “between” is 
defended on the ground that the train or the 
steamboat is going from one place to another 
at any point on its route, and that the total 
number of stations or ports need not be taken 
into consideration. 


“The Then Lord Mayor” 

Is it correct to use ‘‘then”’ in such sentences 
as “‘ The then Lord Mayor of London called on 
the Queen,” or “‘ Mr. Blank, the then secretary, 
issued the formal notices’? i. 2.8 

This use of ‘‘then” has been criticised by 
some authorities, but it is a convenient and 
concise way of expressing the writer’s idea. 
If we reject it we shall find that we must 
substitute some roundabout expression such 
as “Sir John Smith, who was at that time 
Lord Mayor of London, called on the Queen.” 


“Than” Should Not Follow “Prefer” 


Is it good English to say “I prefer to walk 


than to ride’’? R. BD. S., 
It is better to say “I prefer walking to rid- 
ing.’ We also hear “I prefer to walk rather 


than to ride.’’ Simplest of all is the idiomatic 
“T had (or would) rather walk than ride.”’ 


The Pronunciation of “Aye” 

Sometimes I hear the word ‘‘aye’’ pro- 
nounced like ‘‘a’’ and sometimes like “i”; 
please tell me which is right. Amy K. 

Both pronunciations are correct, depending 
upon the meaning of the word. When “‘aye 
means “‘yes,’”’ you should pronounce it to 
rhyme with “lie,” but when it means “‘for- 
ever,” it should rhyme with “lay.” 





The Use of Capitals 


Is the word “company ”’ capitalized in the 
body of a letter in referring to some previously 
mentioned company ? C. BBs 


It is proper to capitalize the word ‘‘com- 
pany”’ when a specific company is meant. The 
same usage is now recognized as correct in 
such words of relationship as ‘‘father,” 
“mother,” etc. Compare ‘‘She gave the book 
to her mother” with ‘I gave Mother the 
book.” Many writers, however, prefer not 
to use capitals in such cases. 


’ 


Are Names of Firms Singular? 

Kindly tell me which is the preferable form 
to use in the following sentence: ‘Blank and 
Dash has (or have) opened a new branch store 
in Brooklyn.” FLATBUSH. 


In theory the name of a firm is usually re- 
garded as representing a unit, no matter how 
many individual names are concerned. Your 
sentence does not mean that Mr. Blank and 
Mr. Dash (as individuals) have opened a new 
store, but that the firm known as “Blank and 
Dash” has opened a branch. However, most 
people will in practice regard such names as 
plural and will therefore use “have” in such a 
sentence as you quote. It is quite useless 
to attempt to frame rigid rules to govern 
such cases. 


“Wearful” is a Colloquialism 


In an advertisement I find a fabric de- 
scribed as “wearful.’”’? Is that a good English 
word? die tS 

Modern advertising justifies any means that 
will attract attention to itself. The word 
“wearful” is of recent origin and seems to find 
a ready welcome in colloquial usage. It may 
yet win recognition as a legitimate word, but 
at present it must be regarded as beyond the 
pale of good use. 


The Use of “ Ensmall” 

Please let me know if ‘‘ensmall,’’ meaning 
the opposite of “enlarge,” is a good English 
word? Can you give me the name of any 
writer who has used it? A. C. MclI. 


“‘Ensmall”’ is recognized as a good English 
word, although it is usually marked ‘‘rare”’ 
in the dictionaries. William M. Thomson 
used it in his popular work on Palestine, “The 
Land and the Book” (1857). More recently 
Mr. Hudson Maxim used it in his introduction 
to ‘The Science of Poetry”’ (1910). 


“Enclose” or “Inclose”: Which is Better? 


Is it better to write “enclose” or “in- 
close”? D. BE. A; 


There are several word-pairs of this char- 
acter that may be spelled with either en or 
in. For example, “enquire,” ‘“enfold,”’ “en- 
twine,” “‘entwist,”’ etc. No rule exists to 
determine your choice in such cases. 

The Use of “ Who” 

Is the use of “who” always confined to 
human beings, or can it be properly used for 
animals? a 

There are cases in which “who” may be 
applied to the higher animals such as the dog 
and the horse. These seem to contradict the 
narrow rule that “who” is invariably used in 
referring to human beings. For example, 
“My dog, who knows the way better than! do, 
runs ahead and barks to herald my approach” 
is better than “My dog, which knows,” or 
“My dog, that knows.” 





NOTE—Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Write for this book 


and samples of the new 
window shade material in 
all colors and in Brenlin 
Duplex — light one side, 


dark the other. 


‘This: book is full of illustrations 
and information on Brenlin—the 
new window shade material that 
outwears several ordinary shades. 


Brenlin is made without the 
** filling’? that in ordinary shades 
falls out and leaves ugly streaks and 
pinholes. 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


Window Shades 


won't crack, won't fade; water won't 
spot them. They always hang smooth 
and even—always look fresh and at- 
tractive. Brenlin always proves to be 
the cheapest shade you can put up, 


One or more good dealers in all cities 
sell Brenlin, Write us for samples in all 
colors, and in Brenlin Duplex, light one 
side, dark the other. These samples, 
with the beautiful little Brenlin book, 
will aid you in selecting just the right 
color. Write today to the 


CuHaAs, W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 








The name i. * | is per- 
forated along the edge of every yard 
of gentine Brenlin. 

Look for it. 








UG-fITE 


Fastener 


Anchors Rugs and Carpets 
To The Floor 


Invisibly Securely 

yet permitting easy Quick removal for 
cleaning. 

No sewing No curling edges 

No slipping of rugs on smooth floors 

Simply perfect for “runners” 
25c per box of 12. Ask your dealer. Or 
send 10c in stamps for sample set of 4, 
enough for small rug- 


THE DE LONG HOOK AND EYE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 








Mechanical Nurse 


















° . 
Emerick Jumper Swing 

Mothers,—Here is 8 baby-tending deviceso 
perfectly adapted tothe purpose that it is fair- 
ly entitled to be called a**Mechanical Nurse.’’ 
You just put Baby in it and the ‘*Nurse** does 
the rest. Perfectly Safe, easy to handle and 


Baby Can’t Fall Out 
—can’t climb out, Or injure himself. A 
Walker, Jumper and Swing Allin One. 
Also splendid for undeveloped, backward 
Babies, gives them &xercise, teaches them 
to walk, Indorsed by physicians—Used in 
many sanitariums. 
$3.50 and $5.00 ~All Dealers 

If yours can’t supply you. write Us and 
we wWill—express charges prepaid. 

kl F Write for Booklet fully 
Boo et ree describing this Wonder- 
ful Mechanical Nurse today- 


Emerick Specialty Mfg- Co. 
Dept. A, St Joseph, Mo. j 
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The White Naphtha Soap 
in the Blue Wrapper 


Never before has the American housewife had 
at her disposal as valuable a laundry aid as 
P. anv G.—The White Naphtha Soap. 


It is made for the woman who does her own 
work. 

It is intended to save her time, money, WORK. 

It does what it is intended to do. 

P. ano G.—The White Naphtha Soap is so much 


better than any other laundry soap that it will pay 
you to go out of your way to get it, if necessary. 


But it is not likely that you will have to do that. 
Most grocers have it. If your grocer does not, 
let us have his name and address. 


Remember the name—P, anv G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap,—‘“The White Naphtha Soap in 
the Blue Wrapper.” 


he frctirrEantl &, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














This luxurious coat is made 
of Sealette, a textile fur that 


has all the richness and lustre and warmth of 
costly sealskin. The collar is nutria, one of the 
Saltex Furs. It is only one of the coming sea- 
son’s fashionable models in these wonderful 
textile furs that may be had at moderate cost. 


JSealeite 


is a marvelous reproduction of natural sealskin. Ordinary 
inspection cannot detect a difference. Fur experts are 
deceived by it. 

Saltex Furs include Pony, Caracal, Bokhara Lamb, Baby 
Lamb, Persian Lamb, Persian Paw and others. They are 
all faithful reproductions of the natural skins. They give 
long service, and do not shed hairs as do animal furs. 
Sealette and Saltex Furs are made into fashionable gar- 
ments by the highest-class manufacturers and are sold 
from $20 upward. 

Every Sealette garment contains a silk label, yellow on 
black, to protect you against cheapimitations. Be sure to 
look for it. Saltex Fur garments contain a‘‘SALTEX’"’ label. 





This GUARANTEED GENUINE in every 
label Sealette 


appears “S EALETTE | garment 


Your retailer is showing these garments or can obtain 
models from which you can choose. Ask him. Or, write 
to us for the name of a store that has them. 


SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO. 


96 Spring Street, New York 


























At last you can sleep in plenty of cold, fresh 
air— with windows wide open—and be warm 
without being weighed down by heavy covers. 


—————_—s The “filling” that makes 
the Maish Comfort so luxuriously warm 
and restfully light. 


To show you how light and buoyant this filling 
is, we will send you a piece. Compress it. Then 
watch it expand! This filling is what makes the 
Maish as light and buoyant as Eiderdown—and pure. 


Maish«=:Comforts 


Send us your bedroom color scheme and we will 
send you free samples of the new coverings. 


Maish comforts in new, exclusive patterns are now on sale at 
all leading stores. You will find exquisite Chrysanthemum and 
Tiger Lily designs in Maisaline and Maisateen; new 
Moss Rose, Sweet Pea: and Rose Wreath in Maisaline and Maisilk; 
poth plain’and bordered comforts in dark and light backgrounds. 


Write today and we will send you a erase 
section of the “filling” that makes 
Maish so luxuriously warm and restfully light. 


The Chas. A. Maish Co., 1125-1135 Bank Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Prices : Baby Comforts $1.25 to $2.50. Cribsize $1.50in Maisaline to $3.50 in Maisilk. Full size comforts from $3.50 in MaiSsaline to $10 in Maisilk. 


























(pure refined paraffine. ) 





Seal your preserves with 
/ Parowax. It keeps the air 
x all out, the flavor all in. 





SE 
UBER 


FTER your jelly has cooled in the glass—pour on a little melted 
Parowax. No papers—no tin tops—no bother. 


For screw top jars—dip the covers in the Parowax after closing. 
: _No spoiling from mold or air if you use Parowax. 
Get a box of Parowax from your Grocer today. 

















It costs very little. 


Pee 112 ET 


Send to 56 New Street, New York, for 
free book of receipts No. 10 and printed 
labels for a hundred jars of preserves. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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Pour icewater into this kettle when 
it is hot and empty. 
affect it because it’s a 


“Wear-Ever” Aluminum Utensil 


It won’t 





Try it yourself—the coupon shows you how 


SHIS and other convincing 

Wear-Ever’’ tests are being 

demonstrated in hundreds of stores 
throughout the country. 


Because aluminum is a better heat distributor, 
you can cook quicker, better and with less fear 
of scorching than with other kinds of ware. 
This saves you food, fuel, time and temper. 
“Wear-Ever” utensils are made from thick, 
hard sheet aluminum. No coating to peel or 
crack and become unsanitary. Cannot rust 
or form poisonous compounds with acid fruits 
or foods. Unaffected by excessive heat. 
Easy to clean even when allowed to boil dry. 
They make heavy housekeeping light and 
cooking a pastime. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with 

“Wear-Ever” ware, mail us the at- 

tached coupon with 30 cents (Canadian 

stamps accepted) and your dealer’s 

name, «nd we will send you a service- 

able one quart saucepan prepaid, so that 

you can make this and other tests for 

yourself, 


Replace utensils that wear out with utensils 
that “Wear-Ever” 
Write for Jree booklet-—The" Wear-Ever"’ Kitchen 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
No. 12 Tenth St., New Kensington, Pa. 


Or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Distributing Agents for Canada 





Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
No. 12 10th Street, 


WEAR-EVER New Kensington, Pa. 


a Or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto 
pen | Distributing Agents for Canada 
za Please send me, prepaid, sample ‘‘Wear- 


¥ Ever ’’ Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 
: A i. U 5 Co two-cent stamps (30 cents) — money to be 


= refunded if test is not satisfactory. 
= 
4 Name 

TRADE MARK = Adaress 


My dealer's name 




















H REALLY DELIGHTFUL 

Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 


For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores—5c the 
Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25c Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 


New York 
































BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method, *' with herself for the model anda look- 
ing-glass with whichto see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes ; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 

Dept. P, 30 W. 324 St., 

Dept. P, 324-230 West Huron 8t., CHICAGO 











_ Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, CAN. J 


- 
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When School Opens 


Entertainment Ideas for Teachers 
By Margaret Gordon 


HE social affairs of school life require so 

much thought and planning by the busy 

school-teacher that it is especially hard to 
know what to do first at the beginning of the 
new semester, after the long vacation. It 
seems to me that the first two weeks are really 
wasted in trying to adjust things. 

Formality is bound to exist at the first two 
or three assemblies, and perhaps it is not best 
to try to overcome it; but nothing so helps to 
“break the ice”’ as a little game called “ Cross 
Questions and Silly Answers.” 

To play it use local post-cards, upon which 
should be written questions and answers per- 
taining to school life. As each pupil enters 
she is handed a card upon which may be the 
question: “‘What would you do if you failed in 
Latin?” The question is to be answered by 
some one in the circle, who must read the 
answer written on her card. She in turn asks 
her question of some other pupil who reads the 
written answer, and so on. The first rule of 
the game is to call each pupil by name. This 
game is useful in introducing pupils. 


A Little Sketch for the Older Class 


r YOU wish to make your first assembly a 
little more elaborate you may prepare a little 
sketch to be presented by the older class. For 
instance, “‘The Mouse and Trap,” by W. D. 
Howells, requiring six girls and one man—time, 
forty-five minutes; or ‘‘ Mere Men,” a humor- 
ous play for eight girls; or “‘The Burglar,” by 
Margaret Cameron, requiring five girls—time, 
forty-five minutes. All these are easily staged. 

For a school play, requiring pupils in nearly 
all the grades, I heartily recommend ‘The 
Little Princess,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
a dramatization of her ‘‘Sarah Crewe.” There 
are great opportunities in this play to intro- 
duce school songs, drills and folk dances. 

Following are a folk dance and a pretty 
drill, which, with careful training, may be easily 
worked up for the Physical-Culture Exhibition: 

Folk Dance, “Irish Lilt’; music, “Irish 
Washerwoman.” Most of the teachers know 
this dance, in which the different motions of 
the Irish washerwoman are given, such as 
those which depict rubbing, wringing, hanging 
the clothes on the line, and returning to the 
house, and the queer little Irish-jig step. 

The pretty little Butterfly Drill is given 
similarly to the Maypole Dance. The tallest 
girl in the class is chosen for the body of the 
butterfly, and twelve girls—each carrying scarfs 
of tarletan four yards long—form a circle. 


First Figure: To the slow music of Mozart’s 
Minuet the twelve girls step forward and give 
the ends of the scarfs to the girl in the center. 
They then form again in a large circle, and, 
with slow graceful step, wind the scarfs around 
the butterfly, and then unwind until they are 
in their original places. 

Second Figure: This figure forms the um- 
brella, the butterfly holding all the scarfs with 
the ends clasped over her head; the others 
then encircle her with their scarfs held over 
their heads. They use the same step, encircling 
her twice, unwinding, and then back to their 
original places. 

Third Figure: Face partners as in grand 
right and left of the quadrille, holding the ends 
of the scarfs in the right hands, the girl in the 
center holding the opposite ends at her waist- 
line. Now intertwine, or braid the scarfs as in 
the Maypole Dance, six to the right and six to 
the left, weaving in and out. Continue until a 
circle is formed, then at a signal turn and 
unbraid until all are in their original places. 

Fourth Figure: Now the girl in the center 
runs to the center front, and the twelve form 
(six on each side) for the wings of the butterfly. 
The girl in the center kneels for the body of the 
butterfly, and the twelve girls form wings, 
swaying back and forth to the slow music as 
though flying. This should be done slowly. 

Fifth Figure: The girl in the center now 
rises, holding the ends of all the scarfs. The 
twelve girls (six on each side) pass under her 
arms, going inside of the scarfs and meeting 
their partners. They then form as horses, two 
abreast, with harness (the scarfs) held in the 
right hands on the one side, and the left on 
the other. The signal is given and the twelve 
horses are driven around the platform by the 
girl in the center. 


Entertainment Numbers for the Boys 


SS of the folk dances which are given by 
the boys in the large schools include the 
“Darky’s Dream” (music the same), the 
“Jumping Jack” and the “Chicken Reel’; 
“Jack Tar” and the ‘Highland Fling;”’ in 
sailor and Scotch costumes; also a humorous 
game called: ‘“‘The Medicine Ball.” 
Directions for most of these folk dances 
= obtainable through the school publishing 
ouses. 





NOTE— Miss Gordon will take pleasure in answering 
personal correspondence from her readers on questions 
pertaining to her department sent in care of The 
Journal, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 





How | Teach My Own Children 


By Ellen Shipman 


ment of teaching my daughter, as there 

was no near-by school to which I could 
send her. Realizing that I was not very well 
qualified for the work I wrote for advice to a 
friend who was an excellent teacher. She sent 
me a list of books and utensils, with a chart 
showing a good arrangement of time and em- 
phasis. From my experience I advise no one 
to begin without some such definite system in 
view, or without proper tools. 

I give my book list below, and in addition I 
used blocks, marbles, bundles of toothpicks, etc., 
in the arithmetic work, as well as a twenty-five- 
cent globe and a fifty-cent block-puzzle map 
when I came to geography. 

My little girl was five when I began to teach 
her to read, and the amount she learned in 
the ten-minutes-a-day lessons the first three 
months was surprising. Then I added ten 
more minutes, five of writing and five of arith- 
metic. The time for lessons was gradually 
extended until by the end of the first year it 
covered five ten-minute periods: arithmetic 
and writing, then a short recess followed by 
reading and writing, and closing with my read- 
ing from some Nature history. Before long 
she was reading Nature history herself too. 

I found two important points for the teacher 
to keep in mind at this stage: the first is not 
to get so interested that you keep the children 
at work for a longer time than you had planned; 
the second is to try to rehearse the words 
again and again, without letting the children 
drift into memorizing the lessons. For this 
reason it is a good idea to have two readers of 
the same grade even if the vocabulary is nearly 
identical, for I have discovered that the most 
difficult part of teaching children to read is to 
make them recognize an old word in new sur- 
roundings. It is a great help to start them 
reading in other than their lesson-books as 
soon as possible. 


Ninent of te first led me to try the experi- 


They Should Find Out What to Learn 


N MOST studies make the children discover 

the things you wish them to learn. If you 
can make the question come from them, and 
then furnish the material with which to work 
out the answer for themselves, and help them 
by directing their reasoning rather than by 
supplying the information, you have started 
them in the path of practical education. This 
applies to arithmetic particularly. For in- 
stance, their enjoyment of the discovery, witha 
real apple, that the two halves make a whole 
will make them remember and apply the lesson, 
whereas had you told them the bald fact it 
would have made little or no impression. 

I am a busy mother, but I succeed in giving 
the lessons almost every weekday. The periods 
are short, so we have them on Saturdays also, 
and continue practically throughout the year. 
This makes an occasional omission a not very 
serious matter. 

I keep my children under my tutelage until 
I feel that they have learned to study by them- 


selves, and until I know that they are intelli- 
gently and ethically prepared to meet the 
problems and temptations of school life. I 
taught my daughter until she was eight (we 
were then working two hours a day), and she 
was considerably in advance of others when 
she started to school. My boy, six years and 
a half old, I have been teaching for two years, 
and now give him an hour and a half a day in 
different periods; he is in what J give as the 
third grade, and I expect him to finish my 
curriculum by the time he is eight. 

By teaching your children yourself you not 
only get into very close relationship with them 
at that time, but you are also able to keep in 
better touch with their work later. Then, too, 
the Nature study gives you an excellent oppor- 
tunity to pave the way for a normal, natural 
explanation of the mystery of birth. On the 
whole I know of no time nor effort for which I 
feel so repaid as for the few minutes each day 
that I have given to teaching my children. 


My Book List 


The following textbooks I used throughout: 


Reading—Child Life: First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Readers. By Etta and Mary Blaisdell. 

Mathematics—Wentworth’s Elementary Arith- 
metic. 

Spelling—Hazen’s Grade Speller. First Book. 

Nature Study—Nature Readers: Seaside and 
Wayside. Numbers 1, 2,3 and 4. By Mrs. Julia 
MacNair Wright. 


The other books I give below, in the grades 
in which I used them: 


First GRADE 


History—Short Stories From American History. 
By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. 

Nature Study—Grill’s Glimpses of Nature for 
Little Folks. 


SECOND GRADE 


History—Stories From English History. Amer- 
ican Stories for American Readers. By Albert 
Blaisdell. 

The Beginner’s Book. By Mara L. Pratt. 


Tutrp GRADE 


History—America’s Story for American Chil- 
dren. Exploration and Discovery. The Early 
Colonies. By Mara L. Pratt. 


Geography—Tarr and McMurry’s First Book 
Home Geography. Three-book series. 

Accessory Reading—The Heart of Oak Books; 
Volume II. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 

Fiatti’s Stories of Old Greece. 

The Wide World. 


Fourta GRADE 


History—The Later Colonial Period. The 
Foundation of the Republic. 

Nature Study—My Saturday Bird Class. By 
Margaret Miller. 

Leaves and Flowers. By Mary Spear. 

Geography—Tarr and McMurry’s Second Book. 
North America. Three-book series. 

Accessory Reading—The Rose and the Ring. 
By W. M. Thackeray. The Adventures of 
Ulysses. By Charles Lamb. 

The Heart of Oak Books; Volume III. 

















V 
Let Mrs. Rorer 
Be Your Hostess — 
ITH incomparable coffee — so 
good that it is being demanded 
in every home — with dainty desserts, 


made after recipes that have been 
tested and ‘‘ proved good’? for the last 
twenty years —in this way Mrs. Rorer, 
the foremost cooking authority of this 
country, becomes your hostess just 
as delightfully as though you were 

F in her cozy Pennsylvania home. And 
every day is the day for 


E rs.Rorers 
Coffee 
g 
8 


Made from the choicest, selected 
berries, blended by a process which 
Mrs. Rorer herself selected, sealed in 
the famous, triple-sealed, non-aroma-leak package that 
you all have heard about—the package which keeps 
every bit of the delicious aroma, and shuts out all 


moisture or germs; this coffee is good—no better 
word in our language —just good. 


FREE: Mrs. Rorer’s Book 


Maybe you’ve heard of it—a valuable little book 
called “*27 Coffee Recipes.”’ It tells all about the 
making of coffee and how always to get the best 
results, but more than that— it tells of many happy 
ways of using coffee as a dessert flavor. We are 
glad to send this book for the asking—we would 
appreciate it if you send us your grocer’s name when 
you write. And try the coffee today—your grocer 
will refund the money if you are not fully satisfied. 


Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 


Dept. A4 41 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TRADE MARK 


HEISEY 'S ¢) GLASSWARE 


SPARKLING, CRYSTAL- 
CLEAR AND STURDY 


Is a boon to every housewife who loves at- 
tractive table glassware and plenty of it. 
It is made in a great variety of designs. 
The charming old Colonial shapes are 

especial favorites. (You will find the ) 
trademark on the bottom of each piece.) 


HEISEY’S 4 GLASSWARE is so very 
moderate in price that you can afford to 
have a liberal supply suitable for every 
occasion. Write for free art booklet, “Table 
Glass”—A Handbook for the Hostess. We 
shall appreciate it if you will mention 
your dealer’s name. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


NEWARK, OHIO, U. S. A. 
































































Oe trwenn see | ~ewega ase awewe eres nen en ag 
When cords are ¢ 


i ey 
Smooth Cord uneven and rough, 
Strong Cord the clothespins slip 


—the clothes chafe 
and become worn. The success of the launder- 
ing depends on the line. 


StlerLake “mes 


is smooth and even — the pins get a firm hold. 

The clothes can’t get stained, nor will the line 
break under the weight of the heaviest wash. 
Silver Lake is the accepted standard in U. S. 
Government braided cord specifications and will 
outwear a dozen cheap lines. Sold by dealers 
or direct from us, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
50 ft. 40c.; 75 ft. 60c.; 100 ft. 80c. 

Send for free sample. 
SILVER LAKE CO., 60 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Originators of solid braided cord, 






































Braided. 


Lasts Years. 
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: OU don’t throw 
away Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields. 


They can be washed again and 
again in Aot water (necessary to 
destroy germs and odor) and 
ironed back to their original 
freshness. This is possible on/y 
with Kleinert’s. 

This feature alone has won thousands 
of loyal friends for the house of 


Kleinert during the past nearly thirty 
years. 


There is a Kleinert shape and size for 

your every need and Kleinert’s are 

sold in every city, town and village. 
Let us send you our free 
Dress Shield Book ‘‘L.’’ 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
721-723-725-727 Broadway, 
New York. 


If the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on the shield it 




















Always specify 
**Kleinert’s’’ to 
your Dressmaker. 


\\ 


\N 








isn’t a Kleinert—The Guaranteed Shield. a 














Oppenheim, Collins& Co. 


34th ST. WEST, NEW YORK 











LARGEST RETAILERS OF 
WEARING APPAREL FOR 
WOMEN, MISSES AND 
CHILDREN. :: :: :: :: 3: 





FALL AND WINTER 
CATALOG 


MAILED UPON REQUEST. 
THIS BOOK ILLUSTRATES THE 
CORRECT NEW YORK AND 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. IT IS THE 
STYLE GUIDE FOR THE 
WOMAN RESIDING OUTSIDE 
OF NEW YORK. se ote 


WRITE TO-DAY 
FOR CATALOG No. 27 
































Do You Take 


Photographs? 


Your pleasure will be 
tripled if you let us Develop 
and Print your films. We are 
the largest operators in the 
United States, and our expert 
staff is securing for thousands of 
delighted Amateurs finer results 
than are usually seen in Amateur 
prints. Send us an order today, and we 


= 


























will prove to you the gratifying results we Booklet, 
give in our Photo-Service-by-Mail. Abso- “Hints to 
lute satisfaction guaranteed. Amateurs,” 
STEMMERMAN _56 Howe Ave. price listand 
Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. a ell 
FREE. 





From the mill to you direct delivered 
at your post-office or door by mail. 
To introduce our goods, we will send you 
5 yards best quality, all silk, heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 35 inches wide, 
for 50 cents; 244 yards of satin taffeta, 444 
inches wide, for 50 cents, in either Black, 
White, Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Navy, Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for samples, circular and prices. 


THE BONSILK CO., Dept. F, 42 Broadway, New York City 








RIBBONS—Buy From First Hands 








Understanding People 
Through the Stars 





A Short Monthly Astrology Talk: By Maud Perry 





] BELIEVE in one side of astrology, and consider it worth while, so far as through it 
we can classify people, can better understand them and know the whys and 
wherefores of their temperaments. I call it ‘understanding people through the stars.’’ 
It is particularly valuable in understanding children better; to know why one child is 
different from another. Itseems tome that the twelve groups, or “ signs of the zodiac,”” 
that we see on the outer band of a globe of the world are like twelve gates, through one 
of which every soul that enters this world must pass, and the gate it enters by stamps 
it indelibly for life and gives the child a trend or tendency that heredity or environment 
may modify, but which neither can take entirely away. 
I do not say that every person born in a sign expresses every characteristic of that 
sign; but that every person has one or more of the qualities that are peculiar to it—so 


Virgo that in understanding these qualities and what they arise from we naturally better 
understand those who are expressing them. 

I am not mentioning the subject of planets here, as they introduce a more complicated study: planets may 
change the way we treat our dispositions, but they do not change the dispositions themselves, I claim merely 
that each month has its own characteristics, and I want you to see, through this phase of astrology, the necessity of 
treating people from their own point of view and not from yours, if you want to get the best from them and for them. 

Expect from your children what they can do best in their own way; then modify, not change, that way 


nearer to your desire. 





If You Were Born 
Between August 22 and September 23 


HE sign of the zodiac for the above date 
Ts Virgo—the Virgin. It is an earth sign, 

but earth with a volcanic fire not far from 
the surface, so that while its people have the 
practical material side strongly developed they 
are capable of the greatest enthusiasm. 

Virgo people are apt to be very fond of 
theories and sciences and schemes, and yet 
no others so love comfort and a well-planned 
ménage. They love things beautiful, suitable 
and harmonious—and they love to have things 
go their way. In appearance they are generally 
good-looking, with dark hair, compact figure, 
and fine, sensitive skin. They possess ‘‘eternal 
youth,” and have great recuperative power; 
and they have often a penetrating voice and 
a penetrating personality, for you know when 
they are in the room—they demand your 
attention. They mostly have a rather straight 
nose, and they dress carefully and in taste, 
though often more in their own taste than in 
other people’s. 


— Virgo people work with their brains 
more than with their hearts, so if their 
brains lead them on a wrong tack they are apt 
to fail, although their extraordinary versatility 
does not often allow this to happen. It did 
in the case of ex-President Diaz, who is a 
Virgo person. Count Tolstoi and Queen 
Wilhelmina are Virgo people, also our own 
President, Mr. Taft, whose legal mind and 
power of expression are truly Virgo qualifica- 
tions. These persons can always write and 
express themselves. Mercury is their planet, 
and that is his strong point. 

Virgo represents the solar plexus, the seat of 
sensation, of the human body: the part of you 
that feels keenly. Virgo people do feel things 
intensely; it is not assumed, as we so often 
think. 


Their stone is a pink jasper. Jasper, the 
ancients said, stood for the blood, the flowing 
life—and the stone was used to allay fevers, 
drawing into itself their heat and peril. Virgo 
people, it is said, have a wonderful force which 
is exercised both on themselves and others 
during illness. They are fond of ceremonials 
of all kinds; are worshipers of form, and 
have well-balanced brains and analytical 
minds. If you wish them as friends pay court 
to their intellect. Bret Harte, Goethe, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Victorien Sardou and John B. 
Gough were gifted illustrations of their power 
of expression, and Lafayette of their diplomacy. 


b ferme people are undoubtedly clever. They 
are generally at their best when mixing with 
others, or in cities and towns. They are very 
independent, and fond of investigating and 
following a clew; consequently they are inquisi- 
tive. One of the strongest and perhaps the 
most trying of Virgo traits is their power of 
merciless criticism. This quality seems to be 
always at work, and used with a total indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others. Still what would 
we do without our Virgo friends? Their 
criticism, though hard, is mostly true—in its 
essence at least—and criticism is really helpful 
if given tactfully; and even if stated with the 
frank baldness of the Virgoites we know that 
it is not selfishness nor conceit that prompts 
it, but a desire for perfect symmetry of form 
in the spiritual, mental and physical world 
around them. So let us not be irritated. Their 
interest in almost everything is very stimula- 
ting and very wholesome, and they generally 
have some worth-while thing to absorb them. 





To My Readers: 

I will be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent tome. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
But I cannot, for obvious reasons, make personal 
horoscopes, and such requests I cannot answer. 





Keeping Children Busy 
On the Train 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


seashore or mountains is one of the most 
trying summer experiences of a mother, 
especially if the distance is great. 

If the mother has been forehanded she will 
have laid on the top of the suitcase a package 
to be produced as a happy surprise when the 
train is about an hour on its journey and the 
children show signs of restlessness. It is a 
small, flat package, which has all the wonder- 
ful qualities of a magician’s kit. 

This is what the package contains: There is 
a beautifully sharpened pencil for each of the 
children; also a fresh, new pad of paper. There 
are some small sheets of white tissue paper, 
heavy enough for tracing, a few advertising 
pictures cut from the back of a magazine, a box 
of colored pencils for the baby, and half a dozen 
stiff, plain white cards. These things will 
keep the children busy on the train all day. 

Baby must be amused first. The window 
being open a little he is determined to put his 
fingers underneath and squeeze his little head 
through, which, of course, can’t be allowed. 
Make baby a kite which he can fly through 
the open window; just a scrap of the time- 
table or the morning newspaper torn in the 
shape of a kite will do. Tie to it a bit of the 
string which fastened the luncheon-box; give 
the baby one end of the string to hold fast in his 
chubby fingers, and put the kite just outside 
the window. Away it flies gayly, for the mo- 
tion of the train keeps it going, and when it 
gets torn it will be easy to make a new kite. 


A RAILWAY journey to and from the 


Games for the Older Children 


OW for the older children. Each is given 

a pad of paper and a pencil, ready for a 
“country” game. The train is dashing along 
through open country at a wonderful rate. It 
is an. express train and a long time will elapse 
before the next station is reached. It is diffi- 
cult to see objects as the engine goes whizzing 
along, but let the children use their eyes, and 
offer a simple prize—a box of candy or some of 
the left-over luncheon—for the boy or girl who 
sees and writes down the names of the most 
objects between stations. Let certain objects 
count for more than others. Farmhouses, 
barns, cattle, woods, brooks and bridges may 
count only one in the game; but a field with 
birds may count five toward the final score; and, 
if the child’s eyes are sharp enough to discover 
the kind of bird—a red-winged blackbird, a 
brown thrasher, a pack of crows or a flock of 
wild canaries, say—the score count may be 
doubled toten. The name of each object must 
be neatly written on the pad, with the score 


count opposite; and let the quality of the 
writing count also. When the train slows 
down as it nears the station the score is added, 
and the child whose observation list is longest 
wins the prize. 

Next comes a “station” game. The children 
will want to run out to the platform. Perhaps 
they would even like to venture down the 
steps a little way. Mother is nervous and 
does not want them out of her sight. What is 
the solution? It is very simple. Just get out 
the pads and pencils again and have the 
children write down all the objects they can 
see in the station from the car windows. Each 
will be ambitious to have the longest list of 
objects when the train starts again. 


The Baby Likes to Make Pictures 


Y THIS time the baby has tired of his kites. 
Let him sit on the suitcase on the floor and 
prick pictures, using the empty seat in front 
for a table. One of the advertising pictures 
from the magic package is placed on top of 
one of the stiff white cards and the card is laid 
on the cushion of the seat. Picture and card 
may be fastened to the cushion by pins stuck 
through the corners, which will prevent the 
picture from slipping. Baby is allowed to use 
his big brother’s scarfpin to prick through the 
picture, card and cushion—outlining the pic- 
ture on the card. When he has pricked the 
entire outline the picture is removed and he 
may color with his colored pencils the pricked 
outline which he has made on the white card. 
The older youngsters may try a game of 
“tracing pictures” now. Each is given one of 
the advertising pictures and one of the small 
sheets of tissue paper. The picture is held 
against the glass of the train window with the 
tissue held over it, and the outline of the pic- 
ture, which is very plain because of the light 
shining through, may be traced on the tissue 
paper with a lead pencil. The tissue picture 
is then laid face downward on a sheet of the 
pad paper, when by redrawing the outline the 
picture will be transferred to the pad paper. 


When Too Dark to See Outside 


WHEN the day on the train is coming te an 
end and the lamps are being lighted one 
cannot see outside any longer, but the pencils 
and paper may still be used, this time for a 
series of ‘dot puzzles.’ Mother will make at 
random on a sheet of paper five dots. The 
game is so to connect these irregularly placed 
dots by lines that they will form some sort of 
picture. The results will be very funny indeed. 















































































Burson 
Fashioned 


Hose 


ad 


Good News For 


Slender Women 
THE SYLPH is the latest 


product of the Burson Knitting 
Company; a stocking made in 
all sizes of foot, but s/ender, and 
designed exclusively to meet the 
demand of the woman of small 
and slight proportions; for the 
woman who has suffered here- 
tofore with the shapeless stock- 
ing of children’s size, or the 
ordinary hose tightly pulled to 
smoothness, an enemy to health 
and a source of endless wear 
and strain on the material. Neither 


extreme is necessary now with this new 
Burson stocking. 


The Sylph 


This is the latest triumph of the 
Burson machine—the only machine in 
the world that shapes a stocking from 
heel to toe without a seam; machines 
that form the shape as they knit, exactly 
as a woman, by hand, fashions stocking 
or mitten with the size and comfort of 
the wearer constantly in mind. 


BURSON 


Fashioned Hose 


are a correct guarantee of Style; the 
limit of the mode. There are no seams 
to rip and tear apart, and to mar the 
smooth contour of ankle and instep. 
And the Burson shape /asts, so perfectly 
is it fashioned into the hose that neither 
washing nor wear can alter it. 


The three styles are made in all sizes, guar- 
anteed a perfect fit for each and every woman. 
Prices, 50c for mercerized, 35c for lisle, and 
25c for cotton. 

































































If your dealer is not supplied, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Ill. 
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Your New NATIONAL Style Book 
Is Now Ready 


These two whole pages in your copy of “‘The Journal” are given up to tell you 
of your Fall Style Book—to tell you to be sure to write for your free copy. 


The “‘Nationav” Fall Style Book is ready, is finished. All the beautiful 
new fashions have been gathered—all are now ready for your interest and 
delight. ‘The book is ready — is waiting for you, in fact — waiting for you to 
return the coupon printed on the next page for your free copy. | 


“What question would you ask about the greatly changed Fall styles?”’ 
Your ‘‘Nationav’ Style Book answers it. ‘‘What new suit would become 
me best ?’’ It is pictured there for you. ‘‘What are the newest and prettiest 
waists? What are really the most becoming skirts? How can I economize, 
get the best Fall clothes for the least money?’’ Your answer is there. Every 
fashion problem from proper style to greatest beauty and becomingness, from 
best fashions to greatest saving, finds its solution in the “NATIONAL” Style Book. 


Making An Art of the Making of Clothes 


Twenty-three years ago the ‘‘NationaL’’ began with an ideal, to make women’s apparel more 
perfect than it had ever been made before — to make an art of the making of clothes. Following this 
ideal has kept ‘‘ NATIONAL’ garments always superior, always more stylish and better. 


Today the supremacy of ‘‘ NATIONAL”? apparel is more pronounced than ever. The style, the 
fit, the fineness of material, of trimmings, the workmanship of ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ garments, shows the 
greater experience, the higher ideal,.the more careful effort and greater knowledge and expertness 
of the ‘* NATIONAL.” 

Each ‘‘ Nationa” Dress, for example, is draped on a living model; each skirt passes under the 
scrutiny of an expert supervising tailor; yes, even each corset cover is finally inspected before being 
sent to you. In the selection of styles, Paris and London are searched by our representatives, New 
York’s fashions are gathered and side by side are laid the efforts of the best designers. From these 
thousands, yes, thousands of styles, we select the very best to go in the ‘‘ NATIONAL’” Style Book. 


ee ee ee ee ee Your Style Book, therefore, represents the selected best of the season’s fashions. It shows you: 
Waists, 98 cents to $10 


Fashions Make a Change of Eighty Years — skirt’s3.98 to $15 


\ Dresses, $10 to $30 


’ , Hats, $2.98 to $15 Furs, $2.25 to $42.50 Children’s Dresses, $1.75 to $7.98 
Styles step backward Eighty Years—backward in the tendency Neckwear,Scarfsand —_— Fur Coats, $27.50 to $79.50 Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
of detail — forward in beauty and gracefulness. Veils, and many other kinds of apparel Sweaters 


‘NATIONAL’ Tailored Suits ,.".. °15 » °40 


Samples of Materials Sent Free 


Here is the ‘‘NATIONAL’S” work supreme. Twenty- 
three years as specialists in making perfect-fitting 


Zz 








Pational Cloak 
and Suit Company 
DrewYork 





Underwear, 25 cents to $5.00 Ladies’ Coats, $10 to $50 
Petticoats, 98 cents to $6.98 Misses’ Suits, $10 to $20 
House Dresses, $1.50 to $3 Children’s Coats, $5 to $10.98 





““Were the Fashion creators of the Period of 1830 cleverer 
then than ours?’’ No, Madam, but today we wisely draw from 
the beauty of all times. Eighty years ago nothing was known of 
designing, of tailoring as it has been perfected by the ““NaTIoNAt.”’ 
The skilful fitting, the study of lines that give grace to the figure, 
perfect man-tailoring, as exampled in “‘Nationav’’ Made-to- 





life has been spent in this business and never have I 
seen such carefulness to please the customer as you 


Measure Suits — these finer points, this making an art of the making 


99 


° . . . ce . ° 
of clothes, this is modern; this is the ~ NATIONAL’s’’ chief work. 


We adopt and improve the ruffles and fichusand effects of 1830, and also the 
present fashions continue the lines and styles of Louis XVI and the Empire 
Period; but all is made new with improvements. 


Tailor-made Suits to measure enables us to offer the 
work of the greatest designers, of the most expert 
cutters and tailors, and the best materials, at prices 
unmatched in America. Each of these Tailored Suits 
is actually cut and made to the customer’s measure. 
Each suit is seven times examined during its making, 
so that the finished garment is absolutely guaranteed 
to fit perfectly. 

Such extreme carefulness in making garments is 
to be found nowhere outside of the ‘‘NATIONAL.”’ 


show here at the ‘NATIONAL.’ ” 

We have squarely and fairly earned your patron- 
age, earned it by our ability to offer you better ap- 
parel, more stylish, more beautiful and more becoming 
garments, and to save you money. Therefore we 
take these two pages to tell you that we have reserved 
one Style Book for you. We print on the next page 
a coupon for your convenience in sending for your 
free copy. It will be a moment well rewarded that 


















































































° ‘ nr J er you spend in filling in and returning this coupon — . 
Suits and dresses in straight lines, smooth fitting, even in clinging effects, As one of America’s Merchant Princes said, ‘‘All my but let that one moment be ow. 
are shown, giving both grace and youthfulness to the wearer. Skirts are new and 
beautifully trimmed; and dresses and waists and even petticoats are charmingly, The “NATIONAL” Policy 
softly veiled with chiffon. Don’t forget to look for these new chiffon-veiled 
garments in your ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Style Book. They are both dainty and beautiful We prepay postage and express charges on all our goods to any part of the world. 
and very, very becoming. Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag — our p 
To tell you of colors —where shall we begin? The new American Beauty, signed guarantee —attached. This Tag says that you may return, at our expense, Ing t 
described by its name, Empire Green, Purples, King Blue—worn in even any “NATIONAL” Garment not satisfactory to you, and we will refund your money. show 
extreme color combinations. In fact, colors are an interesting feature of the Samples of materials used for ** NATIONAL’ Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits are sent gladly, but 
changes in fashion. only when asked for; they are well worth asking for. 
But we are using valuable space in your magazine to tell you what we have 
already beautifully pictured for you and told you in your ‘‘ NaTIoNAL”’ Style N ATI O N A L C LOA K & S U I 7 C O 
;. Book. And we print for you on the next page a coupon for you to — e 
: for your free copy. So we will leave you now to cut out this coupon anc A 
{ return it—to see and read in your own ‘‘NaTionaL’’ Style Book the full 221 West 24th Street, New York City. 
‘story of the new Fall styles. Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
Fur Facts | __| Why Not Coat Styles 
J Are Greatly Changed 
Howto Secure q{J/\ See the New C ¢ 
Reliable Furs t ° 3.9 oats are new—en- rc 
, sein Waists? : tirely new. And they 
It will be a pleasure to qc a are as different from : 
every prospective fur 4/BoM, One Style ae cose we Wall 
> Dee a . i \N 
purchaser to see and ve® Book is 23 Ame Suen on Pastel : : 
read about the beauti- 87 < | yours—will -- 7/25 fav /] )ia OT a ee, \ 
ful furs shown in the Qy | be sent you = NY a { \S Comfort, service and/ c 
NA TIONAL i free if you” 2 a *¢ |beauty have been' Ee. | 
© Style Book. And it | “@j4a5 write us or (i j ss” Icombined, making a ee 4 ak | 
@4i will prove a pleasure} so.“ return the sont that rivelk’ aim | hie ’ 
as a matter of money-| | coupon, so man’s overcoat inits | ") \Se 
saving, of greater satis- you may as utility. But they arell ts y a 
faction, a pleasure as a well see for cut on the aan G 
matter of knowledge to yourself the season’s new waists and graceful lines and are a 
learn about these fam- make comparisons before you buy. , very, very becoming. . 
“ ” M SG NS 
ous “NATIONAL Your Style Book will show you every D 
furs and their prices. new style waist of linen and silk and; Ma Nate oe 
Thecoupon bringsyou chiffon and all the new fabries and all i A IY 
your Style Book free. at “NATIONAL” prices. new coats alone. 
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Copyright, 1911, by National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City 


Four of the Season’s New Styles 


The beautiful tailored suit at the left shows the tendency of the suits and their trimming for Fall, and the next is a beautiful new dress show- 


The Russian blouse costume with sailor collar is a very beautiful Parisian model. 
showing the pointed sailor collar, in hood effect, with tassel. 


At the right is a charming tailored suit 


It is made with panel effect front and back and with the stylish straight lines. 


Your complete “NATIONAL” Style Book shows you all the new Fall Styles at “NATIONAL” prices. 


One copy has been reserved for you, 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


Mail Orders Only— No Agents or Branches 





. Everything for Misses and Girls 
and Boys 


Special care, special 
+ designers and experi- 
* ence have made each 
of these three de- 
partments of the 
“NATIONAL” 
famous. The styles 
A shown are the newest, 
# the prices are the low- 
est and the satisfactori- 
A nessof every garment is 
Mie guaranteed. [owinthe 
imapyouth of America to 

the “NATIONAL” 
is the purpose of our 
becoming specialists in 
Misses’ and Children’s 
apparel. 
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_ What are the 
lk New Skirts? 


Do you know every 
new skirt style? Have 
you seen every new 
skirt fashion? It will 


interest you then to™ 
» first study the com- 


plete showing of new 
“NATIO 
skirts, embodying 
every new style fea- 
ture, every new fab- 
ric, and at prices low- 
er than equal quality 
can possibly be offered 
elsewhere. No one 
in the world can equal 
“NATIONAL” 


skirts. 
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waiting for you to return the coupon printed below. 


221 West 24th Street 


me 


39 


> 
- 


; 


New York City 
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This “Journal” Coupon entitles You to One 
Copyof The “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 


One copy of the ““NaTIonav’” Style Book is 
being held here for you, and will be sent you free 
by return mail if you will return this coupon to us. 

This Beautiful Complete Style Book is YOUR 
PROPERTY~— belongs to YOU— is here re- 
served for you, only waiting for you to return this 
coupon today. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 





Please send me free the Style Book you have 
reserved for me. 


Name ee 


Address 


If you wish Samples of the Beautiful New Materials for Tailored 


Suits, state here the colors you prefer ——-—_________ 





NOTE:—If you do not «wish to cut your ‘‘Journal*” 
just write us for your Style Book and Suit Samples. 
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Help Your Baby 
Fight the Summer Heat 


It isn’t the heat, it is the food 
that kills our babies in the sum- 
mer time—and, alas, more of 
them die in these three sum- 
mer months than in all the rest 
of the year together. Yet it is 
all so unnecessary. With the 
help of Nestlé’s Food the sum- 
mer can. be so comfortable for 
the baby and you will be free 
from anxiety. 


In the long sultry nights, you do 
not need to bear the trials of souring 
milk, the baby weary and cross, your- 
self exhausted. If the baby has the 
right food, it will not mind the heat. 
Try Nestle’s for a while, and you will 
see the little body plump out; and 
bathed, freshly clothed, aired, sunned 
and properly fed, that little one of yours 
will sleep smilingly in its little bed. 


For Nestle’s exactly suits the little 
baby stomach; Nestle’s will not spoil in 
the heat and Nestlé’s contains no germs. 


More babies die of summer diarrhea 
than any other cause, because in the heat of 
the year, cow’s milk has even more than the 
usual number of germs, and the child’s powers 
of resistance are greatly lessened in hot weather. 
Your baby cannot digest the curds in cows’ 
milk, and your baby needs more sugar than it 
gets in cow's milk. 


All this is overcome in Nestlé’s Food. 
Nestleé’s is the best cow’s milk, from our own 
sanitary dairies, purified and modified until it 
is the nearest thing there is to mother’s milk. 
That is why it suits the baby’s stomach so 
well; a baby’s stomach was made to digest its 
mother’s milk, and any substitute for that 
mother’s milk must be so like it that the baby 
won't notice the difference. 


For three generations its use has constantly 
increased all over the civilized world. This 
should give vou confidence; so if your baby is 
not thriving as he should, send for the Sample. 
It will give him the right start. 

“‘Infant Feeding and Hygiene’’ is a 72-page 
Book of every day help. Several million mothers 
now have it, and yours will come with the Sample. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers Street, New York, 
Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 
Name 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry is to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 
Babies must be registered before they are six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor 
Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 


of the babies will then be mailed every month. 


Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 


inclosed. Address Doctor Coolidge, in care of Thé Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry 


ANY letters come to me asking how the 
baby may be cured of nervousness. A 
baby should never be allowed to become 

nervous. If a baby is nervous it is in many 
cases the mother’s own fault. The agitation of 
an excessively nervous mother will react to 
such an extent upon her baby that the child 
will very soon acquire the habit, and begin to 
fret, sleep badly, jump at every sound, and be 
generally miserable. 

In order to cure nervousness in the baby, 
then, it is necessary for the mother to begin 
with herself. Try not to fret and worry over 
trifles; do not imagine 
the baby is going to die 
every time he has a little 
colic; do not sit up most 
of the night watching the 
baby to see if he is breath- 
ing, for as surely as you 
do your own nerves will 
give way and the baby will 
suffer in consequence. 
Try to take the baby 
calmly; follow the rules of 
hygiene in caring for him, 
and, if he becomes really 
ill, call in a reliable doctor 
and trust to his judgment. 

Do not listen to all the 
dreadful tales about 
other women’s babies that 
neighbors are so ready to 
tell you. If you have al- 
ways been considered a 
nervous person make up your mind from 
the very beginning that your baby shall not 
bé so. Begin by insisting that he shall not be 
spoiled. 


Do Everything With Regularity 


"FESRe is nothing like self-control for over- 
coming tendency to nervousness. Have a 
crib or basket for the baby and insist upon his 
being left quietly init for the first few months 
of his life. When he is bathed, fed and taken 
outdoors he will be handled enough to prevent 
his getting tired through lying in his crib 
much, and he should frequently be turned 
from one side to the other. Do everything 
for him with regularity. Waken him for his 
meals during the daytime until he becomes 
accustomed to the regular schedule. 

Never under any circumstances allow per- 
sons to pick him up and walk with him when he 
is crying merely to attract attention. Never 
toss him up in the air just to see him laugh. 
Babies under six months old should not be 
played with; after that age they may be gently 
talked to or played with for a few minutes at a 
time after the morning nap, but never near 
bedtime at night. ‘They are very easily ex- 
cited, and hard play near bedtime may cause 
a very restless night. Keep the nervous baby 
out in the fresh air all you possibly can, and 
when in the house be sure the room is well ven- 
tilated. Let him become accustomed to the 
ordinary household sounds, so that, if necessary, 
he will be able to sleep in a room where persons 
are moving about and talking quietly. Just 
because there is a baby in the house it is not 
necessary to walk about on tiptoe and hush 
every natural sound. Sudden sharp noises 
like shouting or slamming a door should be 
avoided, for these will awaken anybody. 

Another thing that might make a baby nerv- 
ous is the need for circumcision. This should 
always be thought of in connection with boy 
babies, and a doctor should examine the child 
to see if it is necessary. If the little operation 
has to be done it is best to have it attended to 
during the baby’s first month if he is of the 
average strength. I have seen convulsions 
caused by not having a baby circumcised 
when it was badly needed. 


Never Shake Noisy Rattles at a Baby 


Wee the baby is old enough to enjoy toys 
be careful not to give him too many articles 
at atime. Only one simple toy, like a rubber 
animal, should be given at one time, and the 
baby should be allowed to examine it and play 
with it by himself. Shaking noisy rattles at a 
baby, snapping a window-curtain up and down 
to amuse him, pounding on a tin pan, etc., all 
make him fretful and tired in the end, although 
they may divert him for the time being. 
When the baby is older he will naturally be 
naughty at times and may even lie on the floor 
and kick and scream to have his own way, but 
do not give in even once; the next time it will 
be much harder if you do. Do not whip him, 
but quietly pick him up and put him in his own 
crib in a room by himself, letting him remain 
there until he has had his cry out and is willing 
to be good again. Never under any circum- 
stances punish the child while you are angry. 
Another thing that should be avoided with 
nervous children, and indeed with any children, 
is reading horrible stories to them or letting 
them look at dreadful pictures. Some of the 
fairy stories are really terrifying, and while 
they fascinate a child they create an impres- 
sion that remains for a long time, and are often 
accountable for night terrors and bad dreams. 


A Registry Baby 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


Waists and Drawers Preferable to Diapers 


My baby girl is nearly two years old and 
still wears diapers. Do you think it is time for 
the little drawers and waists, and if so what 
kind are best for the coming autumn and 
winter? Mrs. L. 

By all means use drawers and waists now. 
If you let the baby wear diapers too long she 
will not walk as well and may even become 
bowlegged, for at her age very large, thick 
diapers are necessary, and this makes a most 
uncomfortable wad between the legs. The 

waists should be of muslin, 
with a little fullness in 
front and with buttons for 
the drawers, skirts and 
garters. At this season 
little muslin drawers will 
be all right, but in cool 
weather Canton flannel 
drawers or medium-weight 
merino drawers should be 
worn. 


Kindergarten is Best 


We have only one little 
daughter, a child of four, 
and she is often so lonely 
we are considering sending 
her to a k ndergarten. 
Some of my friends, how- 
ever, do not believe in 
kindergarten training. 
Would you send her to one now, or wait until 
she is older and then let her go to a regular 
school? . 


In the case of your little girl I would advise 
sending her to the kindergarten as soon as 
possible. It will teach her to associate happily 
with other children and do much to prevent 
selfishness, besides keeping her employed part 
of the day. 


A Waterproof Bib Should be Used 


My baby is teething, and she drools so much 
her dress is almost constantly wet. I use 
little bibs for her, but they are soon wet 
through. ,Can you tell me of anything better? 

A Younc MOTHER. 

You might get some of the thin waterproof 
material which is now on the market and 
make a little bib from it. Bind it with tape, 
put strings on-it, and let the baby wear it 
under her regular bib. 


How to Remedy a Child’s Poor Circulation 

My little girl, age five years, has been 
troubled with cold feet, hands and nose in the 
mildest weather. She wears thick underclothes 
in winter, therefore I fail to see why, even in an 
overheated house, she is always complaining. 
Can you suggest a reason for this? 

ANXIOUS. 

The child’s circulation is probably poor. 
You are making a mistake in keeping her in 
an overheated house. The temperature of the 
room in which she plays should not be above 68 
degrees Fahrenheit. Give her a cool sponge 
bath each morning while she stands in a tub of 
warm water. Do this very quickly, and then 
rub her well with a coarse towel until she 
exhibits a healthy glow. Have her exercise 
outdoors as much as possible without getting 
overtired, and get your doctor to prescribe a 
tonic for her if necessary. 


Dangerous Rubber Tubes for Nursin& Bottles 
What do you think of the nursing bottles 
that have a long rubber tube attachment, so 
the baby may drink by himself while lying 
down, and it is not necessary to hold the 
bottle for him? Mrs. K. 


I think they are among the most dangerous 
things ever made. It is almost impossible to 
keep the small tube clean, and the baby suffers 
in consequence. 


Best Treatment for Constipation 


My little daughter, one year old, is very 
constipated. I have to give her castor oil 
nearly every night, but her condition does not 
improve under this treatment. I am nursing 
her exclusively still, as I do not wish to wean 
her until cool weather. Can you help me? 


J. L. M. 

You are giving the baby the worst possible 
thing for constipation. It is no wonder that 
she does not improve. The after effects of 
castor oilare very binding. Give her the juice 
of one sweet orange in a little water the first 
thing in the morning before her breakfast. If 
this is not enough then give her also one 
teaspoonful of olive oil twice daily. A small 
quantity of scraped apple might also be given. 
Prune jelly is another laxative. I think the 
child needs more variety in food now, and I 
advise you to wean her as soon as possible. 
I will mail you a diet list if you will send me 
a stamped, addressed envelope. Be sure she 
takes water between meals. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective .mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 


themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in The Journal. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Demands 


Good Teeth 


Your health as well as 
your appearance de- 
pends on keeping your 
teeth clean and sound. 


COLG@TES 


=a1=1=%0))) 


DENTEL CREAM 


— cleanses safely be- 
cause it is wholly free from 
grit. 











—antiseptically, de- 
stroying decay-germs and 
making the mouth whole- 
some and non-acid. 


—and pleasantly, with a 
delicious flavor that makes 
children and grown folk 
alike eager to use it. 


Trial tube of generous 
size sent for 4 cents 


COLGATE 
& CO. 
Dept. H 

199 


Street 
New 


York 


Manufacturers of the 
Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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This little chap, Melvin A. 
Harkins, from tropical Hono- 
lulu, owes his rosy cheeks and 
Pezefoye | Ker Vige tee) 


Eskay’s Food 


His mother was unable to nurse 
him. Several foods were then tried 
without success. On Eskay’'s Food, he 
thrived from the first feeding. 

Eskay’s Food, added to fresh cow's 
milk, makes the ideal substitute for 
mother’s milk. The difference is 
imperceptible. 
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Ten feedings of Eskay’s and our 
helpful mothers’ book, ‘“‘ How to Care 
for the Baby,” sent free on request. 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, free, 10 feedings of 
Eskay’s and your helpful book for mothers, ‘‘How to 
Care for the Baby.”’ 


Name 
Street and Number_ 
City and State_ 
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72 page month- 
ly magazine for 
a year, with your 


choice of any one 
of Keith's famous 


51% PLAN 

BOOKS FREE 

= Keith's Magazine 

No. 839—$6000. Oneofthe 125. jis the recognized 
authority on building and decorating artistic homes, $2 a year. 
Keith’s 1911 Big Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers $1. each. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages. = Plans cstg. $5000. to $6000. 
200 Plans cstg. $2000 to $4000. 12 6000. and up. 
175 4000.to 5000. 100 ** Cement and Brick. 





Ay ae of tee 1 Pian Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
L. KEITH, 691 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn.qeses 
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Plain Words from a Painter 
to a House Owner 


**You would think that painters averaged 
better than bankers, lawyers or merchants, 
the way people trust them,’” said an old 
painter to a property owner who had called 
him in to tell why his painting had gone 
wrong. 

‘** Painters will average just as high in 
skill and honesty as any class, perhaps,”” 
he continued, ‘‘ but we have fakirs to con- 
tend with in our trade as much as you do 
in yours. And you property owners leave 
everything to the painter who bids lowest. 

** There is nothing much wrong with this 
job except that the painter used a substitute 
for pure white lead and did his work too 
hurriedly. I suppose he had to do it in order 
to make anything on what you paid him. 

**Next time specify pure white lead 
guaranteed by the ‘ Dutch Boy Painter’ for 
all your painting, and give the good painters 
in your community an even chance. Then 
allow them time to do the work right.’” 

Ask us for “‘ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
No. 661.” Includes information on 
painting decoration (in the house and 
out) flower and shrubbery arrange- 


ment, etc.—a most valuable collection 
of booklets—free. 


National Lead 
Company 
An office in each of the following 
cities: 

New York Boston Buffalo 

Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh ) 

















Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


‘‘Non-Nettle”’ 


White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 

ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 

lt is the poisonous nettles that make the 

i * trouble. _Our method keeps them out and 

<< _there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 

’ White Flannel. They are the softest, 

smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 

A ‘Dye ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 

We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 

**Non-Nettle” is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost $2.00 if bought separately), Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 

hensive ill d instructions telling quantity of 
i material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
i baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 

















(Nentilating” 
Hair Waver 


Makes an Extra Long Natural Wave 
Air passing through perforations dries 
the hair and produces wave quickly. 
Light in weight and easy to use. 
Guaranteed not to cut or injure the 
finest hair because all the surfaces are 




















round. Comfortable when used at night. 
5 Japanned Wavers,25c F a 
2 Japanned Wavers,10c - 
4Aluminum Wavers,25c | 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you we will by mail on receipt 
of price or send us his name 
and 2c stamp for free sample. 


National Novelty Co. 
1914 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Is it Not Time for Parents 
to Act? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


an explosion or a cave-in! With what moral 
fervor and anxious anticipation do we follow 
each painstaking effort of the rescuers as they 
approach nearer and nearer to the entombed 
man. And how universal is the satisfaction and 
rejoicement when he is once more restored to 
the surface of Mother Earth. And yet we 
forget that by tacitly permitting the yearly 
positive sacrifice of a certain number of young 
men for the mere fostering of a game we are 
guilty of a great moral crime. To save these 
young men by the abolishment of football 
would be less spectacular, perhaps, than the 
rescuing of the entombed miner; but would it 
not be far nobler in that we shall have accom- 
plished this saving of useful lives by the exer- 
cise of a humane intelligence in the onward 
march of civilization? 


FOOTBALL advocates cannot beg the ques- 
tion by claiming that serious accidents do 
not occur with well-trained teams. Such an 
assertion is easily dispelled by the light of facts. 
The lamentable death of a West Point cadet 
occurred in the season of 1909, during one of 
the regular football contests; and who can say 
that West Point does not train its players 
thoroughly? But granting, for the sake of 
argument, that fatalities and injuries .only 
occur with poorly trained and poorly condi- 
tioned teams, still every season is bound to 
have its large share of such poorly trained 
teams among the smaller and lesser known 
schools and colleges, so that a vicious circle of 
disasters cannot be eliminated from this sport. 

But there is another and a most important 


.element in the game of football upon which the 


medical man can, without vanity and with full 
justice, consider himself to be peculiarly com- 
petent to act as a final authority, and that is 
the element of fatigue and exhaustion engen- 
dered by the sport. The wonderfully interest- 
ing and valuable science of physiology is the 
sheet-anchor of the science and art of medicine. 
It teaches us that any sport or activity which 
requires long and very violent exercise cannot 
result beneficially to the human body. And in 
football we have essentially that sort of game 
which demands just such unusual, violent and 
exhausting strains and drains from the par- 
ticipants of the game. Indeed it is hardly 
necessary to view the matter from the strictly 
scientific standpoint of the trained medical 
man, nor does it need any great stretch of the 
imagination of the ordinarily intelligent indi- 
vidual to see that any physical exercise which 
leaves a man weakly tottering, exhausted and 
in a fainting condition can only be of very 
doubtful value from an athletic viewpoint. 


[S COMMENTING on the game Professor 
James, of the University of Illinois, has truth- 
fully enunciated what to most of us may seem 
a startling fact. He states that “‘nearly all 
football players have weak hearts and are more 
liable to diseases of other forms than men 
who exercise moderately.” Indeed every well- 
trained and scientific medical man knows that 
the “‘irritable”’ heart, which is common with 
football players after they cease playing the 
game, has prolonged and violent exertion for 
undoubted causative factors. While it is next 
to impossible to obtain complete statistics of 
the after-life of football men, still it is a fact 
that severe and violent physical stress extend- 
ing over a period of eight weeks or more will in 
all probability cause an ultimate degeneration 
of the muscular fibers of the heart and even- 
tually result in valvular diseases of this chief 
organ. This degeneration may take the form 
of fatty changes in the red strands of the heart 
muscle, of a diseased nerve supply to the heart, 
causing it to be less able to accomplish its 
work, or of a hardening of the walls of its 
blood vessels. Such sinister structural changes 
of the heart bring on those hopeless and 
dreaded medical conditions known as angina 
pectoris and heart failure. 

During the period of two months that the 
football men are engaged in their training and 
playing it is only physiologically natural that 
their hearts and other muscular ‘portions of 
their bodies should be undergoing a growth 
in size and strength, in order to enable these 
muscles to accomplish the increased and unu- 
sual work that they are called upon to do. 
But when the season is over and the “break” 
in training takes place those who have not been 
seriously injured will still have to “pay the 
piper for their dancing.” Their enlarged 
hearts and muscles, when no longer called upon 
to bear the arduous exertions to which they 
have been developed, must inevitably, and to 
a large extent, undergo atrophy from disuse, 
or a wasting away of the excess baggage of 
muscular fibers which these hearts have taken 
on, and which is no longer needed. It is just 
such changes in muscular makeup, from a 
normal condition to a “hypertrophic” condi- 
tion, and then back again to the “atrophic” or 
wasting state, that bring on fatty degeneration 
of the heart and other muscles. 


FTER all, ought it not to be a wonder to us 
that our universities, colleges and prepara- 
tory schools should not see the evil of football 
more clearly thanthey do? Columbia Univer- 
sity, most notably of all American universities, 
has recognized the evils of football, and has 
neither dallied nor hesitated in abolishing the 
game from its college activities. Indeed, of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia’s president, 
it may justly be said that he is the pioneer 
among all our college presidents to accomplish 
practical results in wiping out the evils of 
football, at least so far as Columbia is con- 
cerned. While he has always believed in the 
advantages resulting from athletics and health- 
giving physical exercise for the entire student 
body he has still been most firm in his stand 
against football. To him belong the thanks 
of an enlightened public. ° 
It is sheer good luck that no fatality has 
occurred of late years in the annual football 


games of such colleges as Yale and Harvard. 
But what if the good fortune of these great 
universities should be transformed? Let us 
for a moment assume the perfectly plausible 
and possible supposition that at some Yale- 
Harvard game one or two players .will be 
fatally injured. In such an event there is 
scarcely a shadow of doubt that football 
would then be abolished by these great 
universities. With Yale, Harvard and Colum- 
bia showing the way it would not be long before 
public opinion would give the quietus to a 
sport that should long ago have been cast 
aside. But why should we wait until such a 
casualty occurs in a Yale-Harvard game? Is 
the life of a Yale or Harvard student of any 
greater value than that of any player in a 
smaller school or college? The most humane, 
the most progressive and the wisest policy 
would be to forestall such a disaster, and thus 
preclude the possibility of its arising. 


“THERE is still another phase of football 
that from a medical standpoint is highly 
important and does not deserve to be slurred 
over. In exactly the same way as it is a 
medical fact that a meal is better digested and 
assimilated when it is eaten with a good appe- 
tite and zest, so by analogy and also by fact 
does it. hold equally true that it is only that 
sport or play which is accompanied by the 
elements of fun, enjoy ment and love of the sport 
in itself which can do the most good in building 
up and developing the body. Very few football 
players, however, will truthfully declare that 
they enjoy the hard grind of the daily practice 
preceding the games. This essential element 
of fun is absolutely lacking in the wearing and 
tearing routine of the practice preliminary to 
the ‘‘big games.” In fact, to a large extent it 
is only the sustaining knowledge that they are 
to play before an enthusiastic multitude which 
will appreciate and frantically cheer their 
efforts that spurs and goads the players on in 
the grind of daily practice. 

There are other matters associated with the 
game of football that are of secondary impor- 
tance but still deserve some comment. For 
example, psychological pedants might be in- 
terested mainly in the peculiar and striking 
aspects of an enthusiasm among spectators of 
a football game that is so extraordinary as to 
be not far removed from a true form of hys- 
teria. And such an enthusiasm, called forth 
by a mere game, does indeed furnish a strange 
commentary on the vagaries of human nature. 

Nor must we forget the exaggerated ideas of 
importance that college players—who should 
be students first, last and all the time—uncon- 
sciously assume when they are so widely and 
publicly praised for their work on the gridiron. 
The account of an important game will occupy 
whole pages of a newspaper that devotes only 
half a column to the fact that a monarch has 
been dethroned. 

I have been criticised for suggesting that 
players who devote so much of their energies 
and time to football must necessarily suffer dis- 
advantages in scholarship. Such a contention 
scarcely admits of much argument or criticism. 
It stands to reason that a player who has 
expended most of his surplus energy in a 
strenuous excess of daily exercise can scarcely 
be expected to have his mind in a properly 
receptive mood for mental acquisitions. A 
body tired physically harbors a tired mind. 
As a matter of fact, during the football season 
most football players consider their studies of 
very minor and secondary importance and 
only tolerate them as ‘“‘a necessary evil.” 


Areas summary of the attitude of medi- 
cal men toward college sports and athletics 
in general is of more than passing interest. 

The primary aim of all interscholastic and 
college sports should be the improvement and 
symmetrical development of the body so as to 
leave it stronger, more competent and better 
equipped to combat the inroads of disease and 
to engage in the daily activities of life, which 
football, of all our sports, most emphatically 
does not accomplish. 

Then, too, no form of athletics should be so 
strenuous and fatiguing as to leave the mental 
faculties so thoroughly exhausted and inert 
as to be unfit to overtake and assimilate the 
required amount of scholastic work. 

College and interscholastic athletics should 
be so reformed that all the students will be 
able to derive the necessary physical benefits, 
rather than the comparatively few who con- 
stitute the college teams. Finally—which is 
of paramount importance—it is nothing more 
nor less than crime to foster any form of 
athletics that constantly involves the hazard 
of serious and perhaps fatal injury. 

Now the question is: What can be done 
practically to bring about the abolition of the 
game? Nothing can be more simple than the 
solution of this problem. Fathers and mothers 
of the young men in our colleges and schools 
have the solution in the hollow of their hands. 
Indeed in a land like ours nothing is so strong 
as the irresistible force of a public opinion that 
is concerted, well directed and eminently just. 
Such a public opinion is an adamantine wall 
against which the ripples of prejudice and the 
selfish love of the narrow-minded spectators 
of a harmful sport can have no effect. 


|F ALL parents whose sons are about to enter 
a school or a college would lodge a prohibitory 
objection with the principal or president the 
game of football would receive its death-blow. 
Fortunately no legislation is needed to accom- 
plish such a happy result. A simple, written 
request from the parents of young men about 
to enter a school or a college to the head of the 
institution would accomplish a speedy and 
bloodless revolution in American sports. And 
just as soon as American parents take this initi- 
ative just so soon will our scholastic athletics 
be made more useful by the discontinuance 
of football. 











Every Purchase ‘4 
Of Household Supplies 
Helps Furnish Your Home 


Can you think of an easier or more practi- 
cal way of saving? You have to buy house- 
hold supplies right along. Our way you get 
your money’s worth, full value, in tea, coffee, 
spices, extracts, soaps, or whatever you pur- 
chase and, in addition, equal value in your 

- choice of some 
handsome ar- 
ticle for your 
home. 






i 


No. 1305 


Household 
Suppliés 


Birch, Mahogany finish; choice of Green or 
Red silk-plush cushion. 

YOU CAN MAKE YOUR HOME 

COZIER WITHOUT. EXTRA EXPENSE 


By LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 

When you buy direct from us, the manu- 
facturers, you save and get in extra value the 
profits and expenses of the wholesaler, sales- 
agent arid retailer. 


Buy Where You Can Do The Best — 
Your thrifty neighbor does. With modern trans- 
portation and postal-service, distance is no hin- 
drance; wherever you live you can trade with 
us profitably and satisfactorily. 


We Guarantee Highest Quality—You 
cannot get purer or better household supplies than 
the Larkin Products nor more reliable house fur- 
nishings than those offered by us. Thirty-five 
years of honest dealing is behind all our merchan- 
dise. Satisfied Larkin customers are everywhere. 


30 Days’ Free Trial —You can test the 
quality of our goods and the economy of dealing 
with us without risk. 


OUR NEW LARGE CATALOG 
Mailed FREE ; 


It tells you all about 
Larkin Factory-to- 
Family dealing; illus- 


detail all the Larkin 
Products and the 1500 
articles given without 
expense with your pur- 
chases. Simply mail 
Coupon for a copy. 








Latkhitt Co. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Please mail your new Fall Catalog No. 41. 
Name. an 


Address 


(170-B) 











e 
Comfort for the Little Ones 
‘ASH clothes that fit. Made roomy, 
not bulky. Ford’s Dutch Rompers 
and Russian Suits, cut to give your child 
an individuality. They hang well. 

Well made, in light, airy, sanitary 
workrooms— do not rip. 

Materials of character which wash and 
wear — permanent colors. Trimmed with 
the extra touch of taste that will make you 
proud of your child. 

FREE CATALOG illustrates the many clever 
styles in which Ford’s Dutch Rompers and 
Russian Suits are made. They solve the prob- 


lem of having your children distinctively and 
economically dressed. Write a postal today. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 
Hosiery 


the wonderful seamless hosiery— 
made by our own secret process— 
that looks like silk and wears like 
iron. First hosiery ever guaran- 
teed, and the only hosiery 


Guaranteed One Year 


Style 2626, shown, is the most 
durable stocking made, me- 
dium weight, double heel and 
toe. All colors, sizes8 to 1044. 

Send for Trial Pair 
Fifty cents per pair, plus 
10c for postage, or $3 for 
box of 6 pairs, with a 
year’s guarantee, pre- 
patd. Money back 
if unsatisfactory. 


























Write for\ 


Free Book 
—tells of 
otherstylesfor 
women, chil- 
dren, men, and 
about the mar- 
velous Vegetable 
Silk itself. ee 
e have 

Agents a very 
——e ive 
proposition for you. 
Write for our plan—tells 
how to build a permanent, 
profitable business for 
yourself. Vegetable Silk is 

sold only by us and our agents. 


4 Muskegon Knitting Mills, 515 Western Ave., Muskegon,Mich. 

































































































































































































Not a Matter of 
Chance 


That getting a glove to fit 
is a matter of chance seems 
to be the feeling of many. 
But fit depends almost en- 
tirely on the skill of the man- 
ufacturer. Quality of skins; 
method of preparing them; ac- 
curacy of cutting and stitch- 
ing—these, not “luck,” produce 
well-fitting gloves. 


WNE 
GLOVES 


have been known as “ gloves that fit” 
for a hundred and thirty-four years. 
For this reason, and also because they 
are the standard of style in Europe and 
America, good dealers like to handle 
them. Ask yours for a pair. The 
name Fownes is in the wrist. All 
sizes, lengths, and shades. 


“It’s a Fownes—that’s all you 
need to know about a glove.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 191; 




















Design No. 7014. Size, 18x22 Inches. 


GIVEN! 


Pillow Top and Back ) 


This startling offer is made to introduce 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 
in every home-in this country. Here is the newest thing in 
the very popular conventional design for pillow tops. It is 
of Russian Crash, the new material so admirably adapted 
to fine color combinations in silk embroidery. On this great 
offer we give you an entire pillow outfit positively free. It 
includes the following: 

One Pillow Top, Russian crash, size 18x22 inches, with 
Gesten | fend tinted in color harmony; One Pillow Back; 
Onc Illustrated Easy Lesson, showing every stitch 
in this poe va One Copy New 1912 Premium Art 
Book, illustrating over 500 of the newest and most beau- 
tiful designs in silk embroidery. 


Richardson’s Silk 


We make this great free offer to you to introduce to you 
Richardson's Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk. We 
want you An know how beautifully you can do art em- 
broidery with our assistance. All we ask of you is that you 
send us 30c in stamps or silver to cover cost of six skeins 
of Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash Embroidery 
Silk, at the ang wae oree and pemee o package. 
‘ou will want this exceptional offer, whic 

Send Now we make for introductory purposes. Write 
promptly, so that we can send you the entire pillow outfit 
positively free. Send only 30c to cover cost of six skeins 
of Richardson's Grand Prize Embroidery Silk and postage 
on entire outfit, and send us name of your dealer. Do not 
wait, send today for this attractive bargain—it will please you. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 2016, Chicago 

















Rugs. Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the 
Manufacturers’ prices. We give 

a guarantee of satisfaction and save Mi 1 | | 
you 33 1-8 percent. Wehave 25,000 HRV,” 
cameo ML Custgmets. The well- ; 


known th 6x9 en ew. 

sible. all- reel nish, Our 

Brasselo R: me 6x9 ft gon By 93.76. known, $1.85. Splendid 
Ge Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft., 

- ; \vincible - 
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‘ate Da 


ir and up. 
Wilton 


to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 


UNITED MILLS MPG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila 


















Finding Fault With the 
‘Church Choir 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


feminine members of the choir have to carry 
the burden. It seems incredible, yet it is a 
fact that the congregation actually discusses 
the style and taste in dress of the choir. 
Now, a woman who sings in a choir is per- 
fectly aware that she is exposed to public 
view, and she will accordingly use a reasonable 
effort to make herself presentable; but in doing 
so she must be guided by her own taste and 
purse. How utterly ridiculous it is to expect 
one poor woman in the choir to dress to suit 
the tastes of five hundred women in the con- 
gregation, each of whom is convinced that she 
is an authority on this weighty subject. Think 
of wasting good music on persons who ‘‘can’t 
bear to hear Miss Smithers sing, because she 
wears such awful hats and frocks,” and yet 
this very thing happens in almost every 
church. 

Nor is it always confined to the women of 
the congregation. I know, for instance, of a 
case where one of the pillars of the church, a 
good, plain, hard-headed, sensible business 
man, made life miserable for the choir leader 
by insisting, in season and out of season, that 
the organist should be instructed to wear long 
sleeves, and that one of the singers should be 
requested not to wear such bright colors. 

And then there are our personal habits. 
Some don’t want us to dance, others don’t 
want us to go to the theater, and so on, and 
yet there is no habit charged to the choir that 
in practically every case is not duplicated by 
some member in good standing of the church. 


FINALLY, the conduct of the choir during 
service is always a matter that weighs heavily 
upon the congregation. That the choir should 
be decorous in behavior and should treat the 
church service with respect goes without say- 
ing, and I frankly admit that the choir does 
not always live up to this standard. But in 
this failing the choir is not nearly so much nor 
so often to blame as appearances indicate. 

In the first place, the attitude of the congre- 
gation is not always of a character to demand 
the respect of the choir. Many a time at the 
appointed hour the choir opens the service, 
and maybe for half an hour the congregation 
straggles in and seats itself, oftentimes walk- 
ing down aisles, taking off wraps, and nodding 
to friends while the choir is rendering some 
selection which may have been in preparation 
for a month. A hymn is announced and the 
choir rises and leads off. The congregation is 
fumbling over the leaves of the hymn-books 
and gradually gets to its feet with a bored 
expression, and then the choir looks out upon a 
sea of utterly expressionless faces mechanically 
opening and closing their mouths and emitting 
about enough sound to rattle in a pint tin cup. 
Scarce an expression comes from the body of 
the church which shows the least interest in the 
choir other than to indicate that it is a sort 
of necessary evil to be endured with bored 
toleration. 

In the next place the exposed position of the 
choir often exaggerates trivial occurrences. 
While the choir is conducting its share of the 
program the congregation, as I have shown, 
has often paid scant attention or none. As 
soon as the musical program is finished a sort of 
reaction sets in and the choir gets its first good 
chance to size up the congregation. Itis a well- 
recognized fact that we never feel so inclined 
to yield to the sense of the ridiculous as when 
we know that we must be on our good behavior. 
The choir sits and looks out over a gathering in 
which appear every imaginable make, age and 
kind of hat, clothing and hairedressing. The 
color effect of a Sunday congregation is kaleido- 
scopic, and the variety of weird things that 
such a congregation can present to the choir is 
almost beyond belief. These things are seen in 
all parts of the church by the choir, yet the 
congregation does not get the “stage effect.” 


\/BAt could be more ridiculous, for example, 
than to see a woebegone, mud-bedraggled 
cur slip into church and elude a puffy usher and 
dodge under a seat, and then be able to watch 
the progress of that dog during the remainder 
of the service, as he wanders from pew to pew, 
by noting the gyrations and facial expressions 
of the congregation as he slips under seat after 
seat and comes into contact with the ankles 
of the sitters? I believe that some dog breaks 
into a given church on an average of once a 
month. 

Again, at almost any period of every service 
the choir can see some persons whispering 
or exchanging notes or openly gossiping or 
giggling, yet such conduct by the choir is a 
deadly sin and rightly so. Then to watch the 
painstaking and sly way in which many of the 
good brothers doze and nod is enough to make 
a stone image desire to yawn and gape; and 
yet if the poor bass happens so far to forget 
himself as to nod the immediate conclusion is 
that he is a “rounder” and undoubtedly was 
out the night before. For several years I have 
each Sunday seen one good brother who is a 
pillar in the church fold his arms and look 
intensely pious; then when the minister be- 
gins to preach the pious look changes to one 
of abstraction. In a moment the “dear 
brother’s” lips begin to move as he discusses 


with himself, silently, weighty business cares 
and problems. In a few minutes he takes a 
pencil and envelope out of his pocket, and for 
the rest of the service he figures the gains and 
losses of the last week, and lays plans for the 
coming week—and this gentleman carries out 
this program as regularly as he attends church. 


Cys collection is taken up by six young men, 
two to an aisle. The head usher is com- 
pelled each Sunday to corral six tyros for this 
service. They never are ready, and each Sun- 
day, as the offertory approaches, the choir is 
regaled by watching the head usher rush 
around, pull young men out of their seats, line 
them up and then start them off—always 
several minutes behind time. 

For several Sundays our choir had to watch 
the progress of a puppy-love courtship. We 
saw the damsel coyly glance at the shy youth, 
who sat several seats away. Graduaily Sun- 
day after Sunday they sat nearer and nearer to 
each other until finally they got into the same 
seat. This lasted a Sunday or two, until one 
day we discovered the doting couple seated in 
a corner of the back gallery where they were 
alone and thought they were unobserved, and 
where in reality no one could see them except 
the choir. Suddenly one of us discovered that 
he was holding her hand; then the rest made 
the same discovery. Is it to be wondered that 
a flutter went all the way down the line, from. 
the tenor to the bass? And then the young 
rascal actually kissed her, whereupon one of us 
smiled, the next one snickered, and the next 
one giggled; and the young couple, seeing they 
had been observed, precipitately dashed out 
of the gallery. I frankly admit that we nearly 
disgraced ourselves, and the worst part of it 
was that we wouldn’t any of us give an intel- 
ligent reason when called upon to explain, for 
we simply couldn’t give that young couple 
away. 

And our observations of flirtations and 
courtships haven’t been limited to those of 
persons as young as this couple by any means. 


O NOTICE the manner in which some 

people conduct themselves when the collec- 
tion is taken up is always a source of amuse- 
ment. There are certain well-known characters 
who never are ready to make an offering, and as 
regularly as the plate comes around these same 
good souls go through the same old motions of 
fumbling in first one pocket and then another, 
always failing to find a coin conveniently small 
enough until after the collector has lost patience 
and passed on to more fruitful territory. 

Almost every Sunday I see some well- 
dressed and possibly pompous usher strut 
down the aisle to seat some one, and then 
majestically turn and motion to a vacant seat 
only to find that he has walked the length of 
the aisle alone, his charge having fallen by the 
wayside and slipped into a convenient seat 
alongside some friend or acquaintance. 

I have seen people come to church in various 
stages of dress and undress. I have seen 
buttons come off, and rats, false hair and wigs 
become disarranged. I have seen false teeth 
come out, neckties ride collars, and cuffs drop 
off. I have seen men take off their undercoats 
with their overcoats, and fat ladies sit on 
silk hats. 

On one occasion I saw a well-dressed man 
drop a suspicious-looking flask in the aisle, 
and on another occasion I saw a gentleman 
carefully remove an elaborate, fur-trimmed 
overcoat and drop a beautiful, pearl-handled 
revolver out of a pocket. I have seen men have 
fits and women faint. I have seen good babies, 
sleeping babies, bad babies, crying babies, play- 
ful babies and mischievous babies. I have seen 
tired mothers trying to worry through the serv- 
ice with fretful children, and I have seen the 
widow and the orphan, the despondent and 
the mirthful, the rich, the poor, the lame and 
the halt all seated promiscuously and ofttimes 
ill at ease. 

In short, the choir is called upon to witness 
sights ludicrous and pathetic without number, 
and during many trying circumstances I be- 
lieve the choir as a rule conducts itself with a 
better sense of the proprieties than a majority 
of the congregation would do under the same 
circumstances. 


Y CONCLUSION is that the principal diffi- 
culty with the church-choir problem grows 

out of the lack of sympathy and understanding 
between the congregation and the choir. The 
choir usually wishes to do and appear well; the 
singers really want to give good music and will 
put forth the proper effort when their work is 
really appreciated. So I believe that when the 
congregation fully realizes that good music is 
an essential part of the service, and that good 
music can be furnished by good musicians only, 
and when the congregation heartily codperates 
with the choir by giving reasonable encourage- 
ment, by showing a fair appreciation of the 
choir’s efforts and by doing its duty as a con- 
gregation in the matter of attention and con- 
gregational singing, many of the rough spots 
will rapidly be smoothed away and the rela- 
tionship between congregation and choir will 
be one of harmony and Christian forbearance. 


jay fashion of wearing ex- 
tra hair makes it even more 
important that the scalp be 
properly cleansed. Each ‘‘puff’’ 
catches its share of dust, which 
sifts through to the scalp. A 
condition of healthful clean- 
liness is best maintained by the 
regular use of 


Packers 
Tar 50ap 


Medical authorities advise systematic 
shampooing with this high grade soap. 
It contains pure pine-tar combined with 
other hygienic and cleansing agents 
adapted especially to the scalp’s needs. 
Send 10c for a sample half-cake of 
Packer’s Tar Soap.. With it will 
be mailed you our booklet, ‘‘How 
to Care for the Hair and Scalp.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 876, 18 Fulton St., New York. 
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x trademarkon 
hosierymeans 


Y 

those nee 
are as good a 
the skill ead 
experience of 
nearly a cen- 
tury can make 
them. 


Ipswich 1650 
Men's Half hose 


is noted for long hard 
wear. 

Made of selected combed 
yarn with linen-thread heel 
and toe. Black, tans, and 
colors. 12Y2c a pair. 4 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 





Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass. 
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Parcels Post Merchandise Co. 


A Positive Money Saving System de- 
vised to save you money on things 
used in every home, which we 

can send by ‘Parcels Post” Free 

Delivery. You save on every pur- 

chase. Satisfaction guaranteed. Let 

us explain and send you our Cata- 
log of Women’s and Children’s 

Apparel, Handkerchiefs, Neck- 
wear, ‘Hosiery, Swiss Em- 
broideries by the yard, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We will present you with a set of 
beautiful Swiss Embroidered Initial 
Medallions for the naines of two 
friends to whom we can offer our 
service. Write to-day. 


. soft finish 
silk “Poplin, al! PARCELS POST MERCHANDISE CO. 


$2.95 














colors, §2.95 
paid. 324 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago, would be 
pleased to mail you 
a copy of their Fall 
and Winter Catalog 
It portrays a wonderful selection of high- 
dise at popular prices. A port-card with 


your name and address will bring it to 
you. Address Department “G.” 


HE waist and skirt illustrated below 
will give you an idea of the re- 
markable values we are offering. 


No. 29—85c for this 
pure linen waist. Never 
has a tailored linen waist 
of this quality been offered 
atso lowaprice, Buttons 
at side with neat pearl but- 
tons; has cluster of tucks 
at shoulder, and Gibson 
plait front and back; laun- 
dered age yn sizes 

to 44; truly 
ti an exceptional 


WAIST value at 85c, 
85c No. 39-— 
Durability and ele- 
gance of style mark 
this skirt for a lead- 
er. It is of jet black 
voile and the panel 
front is handsomely 
embroidered in 
heavy black silk 
cord, with scroll de- 
sign ornamenting 
side panels, which 
extend to the knee 
and finish a cluster of 
side plaits. This gives 
an ample fullness to the 
skirt, which is tight 
fitting around hips, 
andagrace- 

fies 4 fulwalking 
/ SKIR length; in- 
$4.65 verted plait 

: % back; sizes 
23 to 30 waist measure; 
37 to 44 skirt length, 
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Specially 
Priced at 


$4.65 


With black silkoline drop 
skirt attached . . . $6.45 
With black taffeta silk drop 
skirt attached . . . $7.95 


MANDEL BROTHERS 
CHICAGO 




















LIFEBU 
SOAP 


There is no purer soap than Lifebuoy— 
no soap that gives an equal sense of 
absolute clean-ness—no soap that is 
nearly so refreshing and invigorating for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


Being made chiefly of oils and mildlycarbolated 
Lifebuoy is a most soothing and effective treat- 
ment for all cuts, bruises and abrasions of the 
skin, Its own wholesome, clean odor attests its 
true antiseptic qualities — disease 
germs cannot live where Lifebuoy is 
regularly use as 
ata rugeists 
5c and Grocers 
If not at your dealer’s, send 5c (stamps 
or coin) for full size cake, to 
LEVER BROS. co. 
Dept.C Cambridge, Mass, 


“L4kiVttilibitiwbhitlhlhd 
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a 
Reg of great interest to 5 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘* fine form "’ and elegant ap. 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back —no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can bay toe saeterial nad bare them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt”—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost, Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users, Tem Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of eee and style, and we will make the 
garmenttoyourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid, Other Skirts—If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same ¢ itee.— Ih d book free. 
' Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 

Bey 


‘er & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Photograph on His Wal 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


“He is so-like his father,” she murmured, 
half to herself. 

And with the sight Emily awoke toa clearer 
understanding. As this mother before her was 
looking through the baby son to the father she 
honored, so by every dream and hope within 
her she herself would some day look to Fred. 
But what fulfillment of her hopes and dreams 
would she deserve if she should shatter the 
loving reverence of this woman? What was 
her individual pride in the face of an eternal 
bond? By the light of her revelation she re- 
weighed the offense, and found it but the fool- 
ish lying and vanity of a sentimentalist. The 
penalties she had impulsively planned would 
involve the death of a wife’s trust, the waste of 
the rare essence of a home. 

“Tell me,” the mother’s voice broke in upon 
her thoughts, with now an undertone of uncer- 
tainty, of appeal—“tell me, would you write 
her yourself all about us, if you were me—or 
would you make Morris write—or . what? 
Please think it over while I go upstairs— 
would you mind?—and help me to decide. 
T’'ll be back soon.” 


ZO While she carried off the sleep-sodden 
child Emily sat, head tight-pressed between her 
hands, staring beforeher. She must not let that 
woman learn the truth: she must find a way 
to end the man’s lies about her: she must get 
back the photograph. Time dropped away 
before her problem. She could not hold her 
tired mind to its task; it slipped foolishly off 
after the strokes of the mantel-clock, the smell 
of peat-smoke that lurked about her hands, all 
the small sillinesses of everyday reverie. And 
now it was too late. She could hear Mrs. 
Prendergast coming down, her footsteps soft 
with mother caution. And at the sound Emily 
won to her inspired solution. 

She threw off her rough, heavy coat. With 
swift hands she pulled the concealing motor- 
hood and veil from her hair, and deftly fluffed 
the thick mass to its accustomed, soft wavi- 
ness. Then quietly she stepped beside the 
picture and turned to face Mrs, Prendergast. 

“Look,” she urged. “Don’t you know 
me now?” 

The other young woman in the door looked 
wonderingly at her, and stared on entranced. 
Emily knew fully her own effectiveness. It 
was when she was wearing this same soft dress 
of primrose cloth, whose wonderful lights re- 
flected the golden lights of her hair, that the 
great Montfort had met her at a tea, and asked 
to paint her. Tonight she could read the 
measure of her success in the eyes of the plain, 
domestic, maternal little figure opposite—its 
mature shapelessness emphasized by crumpled 
white waist and ill-cut skirt. 

“Well?” she questioned with a touch of 
amusement. ‘You see you need not write.” 

“Youre really she?” 

“That is my picture—mine as Emily 
Cheney.” 

“But you said ‘Mrs. Moulton.,’” 

“Why, certainly. In that wedding last 
June my sister was tke attendant; I was the 
very happy bride.” 

She could not quite repress a proud lift of 
her head with the word. 

“But Morris?” the other faltered. 

“He did not hesitate to use his freedom.” 


OF In the silence that followed Emily 
looked down for a moment uncertainly, biting 
her lip. Then, full and square, she met the 
little wife’s eyes. 

“Mrs. Prendergast, will you deliver a mes- 
sage to your husband word for word? No, 
thank you, I don’t want to write it.” 

She waved aside a quick motion toward a 
near-by desk. Not for her life would she com- 
mit any written word to that man’s keeping. 

“Tell him, please,” she spoke slowly, con- 
sidering each word—“tell him that what is 
past is gone. I choose to forget it. It was 
mere sentimentality—foolishness. Tell him 


that probably we shall never meet again, but 
if we do I desire him to make no reference to 
this. I wish to remember him simply as & 
would remember any of the other college men. 
And tell him, too, that he has a wonderful 
wife, and should appreciate her fully.” 

With an impulse of pity she slipped her arm 
about the already rounding shoulders and 
kissed the childish mouth. 


Ze “How sweet you are!’ the plainer 
woman exclaimed. ‘‘Now that I know you 
both I don’t wonder that ——” 

But Emily cut her short: “As for the pic- 
ture, of course I should take that back now 
I’m married.” 

With hands whose eagerness she could hardly 
control she lifted it from its nail. Mrs. Pren- 
dergast hurried to find paper and string— 
enthusiastically, Emily fancied. 

hen, wrapped at last, it lay on Emily’s 
lap, the little wife drew a sigh as of relief. 

“€Vou’ll think it’s horrid, I know; but I’m 
real glad it’s gone. I guess I’ve always been a 
little jealous of it.” 

Tears crowded into her eyes; and Emily 
with quick discernment knew them for survi- 
vals of many that had come in lonely hours 
when the head reader of Branton’s had suc- 
ceeded overwell in the fabrication of his past. 

“Do you mind that I was so mean?” Mrs. 
Prendergast insisted. 

**You couldn’t have helped it, caring so for 
your husband.” Emily fought to keep the pity 
from her voice. ‘‘Or been much good as a wife,” 
she added more brusquely. “Don’t you sup- 
pose it’s nearly time for my husband to come? ”’ 

Mrs. Prendergast stepped to the window. 

**Oh, look!” she cried; “‘ the haze is lifting.”’ 

She threw open the door that Emily might 
see better. A change had come over the 
world. An east wind, swept inland from the 
sea, was cutting the cloud of smoke and mist 
into floating ribbons of vapor. 

“Now perhaps Morris can get home before 
you go,” 

Emily started. In her whole-hearted schem- 
ing to save the wife she had forgotten the immi- 
nence of the husband. Now she felt her longing 
for an escape before he came swell to the 
intensity of prayer. And, as in answer, she 
saw a runabout swing around the corner and 
stop before the house. Her husband, her 
great, big-framed, big-souled husband, tramped 
up the walk. She could hardly hold herself 
back from running into his arms. 

““Ves, Fred, I’m here,” she called. ‘Oh, 
thank you, Mrs. Prendergast, but he’d better 
not come in. Coat, veil, hood—that’s all. 
Now I’ve everything. Mrs. Prendergast, my 
husband. No, Fred; I'll carry that parcel home 
myself—it’s nothing. Good-night. So grateful 
for your help.” 


LE Only in the car could she feel safe, and 
when within a few yards they stopped beside 
Jerry, busy over her disabled machine, she 
burned with a fever of impatience to get away. 

Suddenly with long, noiseless strides a tall 
man passed close to them on the sidewalk and 
turned in to the house she had left. With 
something of eagerness he ran up the steps and 
fumbled at the door. Emily saw it flung wide 
from within, and viewed a pretty greeting 
framed in the lighted hallway. She noted a 
certain satisfying tenderness in the husband’s 
embrace. 

““T suppose he does love her after his fash- 
ion,” she thought. Then: “Quick, Fred,” 
she urged. ‘“Let’s go. I want to get home.” 

As the runabout took the road she impul- 
sively snuggled her head against Fred’s coat in 
her contented delight in his straightforward 
strength. 

“Tired, little girl?” he questioned, with the 
patronizing tenderness which she in the glory 
of her recovered health so enjoyed. 

“No,” she answered, nestling closer to his 
side. “Only safe—safe and thankful,” 





What Teeth Mean to Children 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


of these causes is that the teeth are not kept 
free from decaying substances. The stenog- 
rapher did not know she was offensive, and 
many persons do not know that they are of- 
fensive to others, as they do not detect their 
own breath and other people have not the 
heart to tell them. The case that I have 
described is neither a rare nor an isolated one. 

Furthermore, the appearance of a person’s 
teeth is one of the ways by which we form our 
judgments of that person. It is not merely a 
question of physical appearance; it is a ques- 
tion of the sense of self-respect. It is one indi- 
cation of what a person thinks and feels about 
himself. Many a young man’s career and 
even his success in life have been entirely 
changed by the handicap of a small, receding 
chin, which could have been developed in per- 
fect balance and harmony with the other parts 
of his face had attention been given to it at the 
right time, 


ZS One of the chief factors of physical well- 
being is nutrition. People who have good 
teeth eat more and chew their food better than 
do persons with defective teeth. 

Fashion and custom are setting higher and 
higher standards of personal cleanliness and 
healthfulness, and back of these standards are 
ideals of self-respect. The matter of keeping 
the teeth and mouth clean and healthy is a 
part of this ideal, and no person today is 
acceptable to his fellows who does not pay 
attention to the hygiene of the mouth. 

By keeping the teeth clean I do not mean 
taking a brush and plying it vigorously side- 
wise. The crevices of the teeth run up and 
down, and foreign substances cannot be re- 
moved by lateral brushing. It is necessary 
to brush upward on the lower teeth and down- 


ward on the upper teeth. If any substance 
has become fastened between the teeth do not 
push it in with a toothpick. Get a piece of 
soft thread—dental floss is best—and insert it 
gently. The pressure of a toothpick pushes 
back the gums and lessens the protection of 
the roots of the teeth. Rinse the mouth 
thoroughly every day and go two or three times 
a year to the dentist to have the teeth polished 
and the cavities attended to. 


EZ Most people are under the impression 
that the quality of the teethis largely a matterof 
inheritance. Wehear of people who havealways 
taken excellent care of their teeth and yet are 
constantly having trouble with them, and of 
other people who have firm, well-formed, white 
teeth all their lives although they have never 
given them any care at all. The fact is that 
people who are healthy in general, and whose 
teeth fit so closely together that scraps of food 
cannot readily lodge between them to cause 
decay and destroy the enamel, will often have 
better teeth in old age than persons whose 
teeth, though equally good at the outset and 
perhaps better cared for, are so shaped as to 
hold bits of food which produce early decay. 
Dr. V. G. Black, of Chicago, experimented 
with hundreds of teeth in the endeavor to dis- 
cover how widely they differed in quality and 
in resistance to bad conditions. He tested 
them for months under the conditions to 
which they are subjected in the mouth. He 
soaked them in the acids that come from the 
stomach and in the alkalis that are found in the 
mouth. He placed them with decaying food 
of different kinds. The results of his investi- 
gations, which are now the classic studies on 
the subject, show that the major factor in 
good teeth is not inheritance but proper care. 

















What Every Woman 
Should Know 


HAT thousands have /arned to 

their great satisfaction and profit is 
that they can have more attractive, more 
sanitary interiors at no extra cost by 
decorating walls and ceilings with 





“Soft as the Rainbow Tints” 


A beautiful dull finish that gives the effect 
of water colors, wears and washes like paint. 
Cheaper in the long run than wall paper or 
kalsomine and far more satisfactory. 

The books shown above tell what every woman 
who takes pride in her home should know. 
Don’t do anydecorating until you have read them. 

**Fashions in Color for Home Decoration” shows in actual 
colors a Mellotone Combination adapted to every foom. Free. 
“Common Sense about Interiors’ tells what to use to get desired 
results, Free, 

Good Homes by Good Architets*? shows plans of successful 
homes with exterior and interior color schemes. Send 25c. 
Get these books from the dealer who sells the “Little Blue 
Flag’’ line or write us for them, 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
461 Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 
“‘High Standard” Paint, “ Little Blue Flag’” Varnishes, Vernicol 
Stain for Old or New Woodwork. 


Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 








‘a Which Back 
ae Would You 


~ Rather 
Have? 


Make sure that you are 
not a Victim of the humili- 
ating untidiness of old-fashioned 
hooks and eyes or snap fasten~ 
ers; have your clothes fitted with 


Wilson 


Dress-hooks 


They can not “pop” or slip Open accidentally; they 
hold the garment flat and Secure Without bulge of gap, yet 
you can unhook them with perfect ease. Guaranteed not 
to rust or crush in wasbing and ironing, so durable they 
outwear several garments. They do not Catch om lace or 
trimming. Something new and you should try them. 


A Full - 


Siecara PF REE 


- 
to convince you of their superiority. Fill Pa The Wilson 
out and mail coupon and get 10c card s” Dress-hook Co. 
absolutely free, provided you have ” 171 St. Clair Ave. 
not previously had a free card. .@ N.E.,Cleveland, O. 
Ask for Wilson Dress-hooks ys Please send, free, 10c 
on ready-to-wear garments. @ ,, card Wilson Dress-hooks 
Sold at notion counters— 6% (Large, Small; Gray, Black, 
10cacardofone dozen, & W hite) 
Remember the orange A ln oe 


b r r , —- 
and black card. oa? | have not received previous sample 





















‘Thousands of women who 
havetakenourcorrespond- 
encecoursein trained nurs- 
ing are today earning $10 
to $25 a week. 

After completing this course 
of training Miss Mabell V, 
Gisin, Wellsboro, Pa., whose 
photographis heregiven,wrote; 

“I advise every young 
woman to take this course 
whether she intends to do 
professional nursing or 
not,” 

Send for our yoth b64-page 
Year Book, explaining method, 
with 200 stories of acthal experi. 
ence by successful nurses. 


es 











315 Main St., Jamestown, N.¥. 
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For those cool nights on the porch— 
for a delicious, strengthening beverage 
just before retiring, try 







BOUILLON 
CUBES 


**A Cube to a Cupfal’’ 


A nourishing — wholesome — sustaining drink — 
any time you take it. All flavored and seasoned. 
No work to prepare—always ready to serve—just 
add hot water to a cube in a cup—and it’s made. 


Fine, too, for sauces, gravies and soups. 


10 for 25c 
Also tins of 4 cubes for 10c 


At your grocer or druggist 
or sent prepaid by us. 


Send us your dealer's name and address 
and we'll send you a trial tin of OXO 
Bouillon Cubes EE. 


CORNEILLE, DAVID & CO. 
Dept. B 9 N. Moore St., New York 
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‘LIEBIG'S \ 


EXTRACT OF 


MEAT CO. LTD 


ORIGINATORS 
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ANNOUNCES 


that on request he will send 
you his Fall and Winter 
Catalog, free and postpaid. 
Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 

A valuable book, for reference 
or for ordering goods; you 
should get one. 

We never seem able to print 
enough to meet all requests, 
so write us TODAY: 

‘‘Send Catalog No. 38.’’ 


John Wanamaker 
New York 
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OUR CELEBRATED 
STAY-TYDE 
WILLOW PLUMES 
Hand tied by our new pat- 
ent process which prevents the delicate 
flues from breaking. Sold at less than 
you pay elsewhere for ordinary Willows. 


STAY-TYDE WILLOW PLUMES 
.$ 5.50 





18 in. long. . . 15 in. wide . . 

TR 3k RS 9.50 

a ell. So 12.50 

3° one esa Soe 
eR Saeed . 19.50 

SAICO FRENCH PLUMES We have established a 
17 in, Special $ 1.95 world-wide reputation 
18 ** “ 2.48 on our No, 401 magnifi- 


5.00 cent 19-in. French Curl 

7.50 Plume at §5.00, made of 
10.00 rich, glossy, best "200 
ostrich, with wide, broad fibers and heavy 
French head. Black, white and colors. . $500 
Amazon Ostrich Feather Bands, 36-in. long, made of best 
male stock. Black, white, King’s blue, Emerald $1 95 
green and Coral. Regular §5.00 value, only . . . 
SEND 25¢ to cover €xpress Chargesand we will shipany of above 
C. O. D, FOR FREE EXAMINATION. Or, send full 
price and we willsend, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. Moneywill 
be promptly refunded if for any reason you are not sati 
SEND FOR FREE CAT. of Frenchand Willow Plumes, 
Ostrich Bands, Aigrettes, and GET A COMPLETE $25.00 
COURSE in am Dyeing, Cleaning, Curling, etc, 
South Africam Importing Co., 184] Wabash A 
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Her Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


After them the deluge, or anything else that 
begins with a ‘d.’” The color flamed in her 
face as she ended, and she was aware that 
*Lothian as well as she had thought of the same 
word. She was furious with herself for letting 
it come into her mind and for conveying the 
impetuous hint of it to him. 

“Are you ready?” she added, trying to 
banish this disconcerting impression from both 
their minds by a smile so sunny that no shadow 
could usurp its place for long. 

In answer he came directly to her, and, with 
a frank smile which delightfully corresponded 
with her own ingenuous mood, looked her over 
from the top of the tartan Tam o’ Shanter 
set slightly sidewise on her dark hair to the 
thick-soled little boots below the short and 
serviceable skirt. 

“How old are you?” he inquired; “and 
what have you done with the half-dozen or so 
inches that you’ve sliced away from your 
wonted stateliness? ” 

“How old am I? I’m young! young! young! 
There are no degrees in youth and age. When 
one has ceased to be young one is old. But if 
one has never become old then one is young. 
And I’m also a Highland lassie, and there’s 
not a hint of mist in all the land, and Ben 
Nevis hasn’t a cloud to bless himself with, and 
the little brown Bunnies have gorged them- 
selves with grass till they won’t be able to run 
away from me!” 

He followed her from the house and over 
the velvety lawn where, in accordance with 
their capricious habit, there was not a rabbit 
insight. As they left the house he had whistled 
the dogs to him, and they were now loping 
ahead in an ecstasy of appreciation of the 
privilege they enjoyed. 

“‘Aren’t they funny creatures?” Enid said. 
“Considering that they can’t take part in our 
conversation it’s queer how they value the 
mere consciousness of our presence.” 

“You think so? I understand that.” 

“Then so do I, for it is ‘nominated in the 
bond’ that we are not only to think alike for 
the present, and feel alike, and do alike, but 
also to understand alike.” 

“As if we were in Arcadia!”’ he said. 

“And aren’t we?” she answered, waving 
her hand in a comprehensive way to take in 
the whole lovely landscape. ‘‘Come!’ she 
added a minute later, ‘I always loved a run 
down-hill. Here goes!” 


Zl She seized his hand and began to runwith 
him. They had just entered a freshly plowed 


field which sloped ravher steeply down to the ' 


valley. Some sort of seed had been planted 
and had just sprouted, holding the top soil 
together in a way that made a surface of hard 
sponginess from which their feet seemed to 
rebound. Almost no exertion was required to 
bear them along, and as they raced down the 
long incline, hand in hand, the strange motion 
which seemed almost as much flying as running 
so exhilarated them that, when they reached 
the level ground and gazed at each other with 
a sort of breathless laughter, they felt, as in- 
deed they looked, like boy and girl playmates. 

“You wonderful being!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘What sort of white magic is there in you that 
gives me back the ‘ wild freshness of morning’? ” 

He still held her hand and he insistently 
sought her eyes, but now more than ever her 
instinct was to evade that look. 

‘Ah, that ‘wild freshness of morning,’” she 
cried, ‘‘how delicious it is! What is to hinder 
us from drinking the draught freely? We are 
together in the most beautiful spot on earth; 
we have a whole glorious day before us; we 
would be foolish not to be happy.” 

“Bravo! You have said it!’ he exclaimed. 

The voice in which he spoke was strong, 
impulsive, full of ardor as her own had been; 
but the hand in hers was nerveless in its clasp, 
as was hers in his. She felt that the same 
spirits of caution and daring were struggling 
in both their breasts. 

Suddenly he gave her hand a quick, tight 
pressure. ‘We are friends,” he said, “‘for to- 
day at least, and with friendship cowardice 
has nothing to do.” 

At his touch, even more than at his words, 
Enid felt such an overwhelming accession of 
the joy she had given up that she fearfully 
drew away her hand and ran ahead along the 
path which now suddenly plunged into a line 
of woodland, thick and green and beautiful, 
through which she could see a little way ahead 
the foaming cataract of a mountain stream 
whose exhilarating music drummed in her ears. 
She hurried on, and, threading the thick under- 
growth of fern and heather, reached a rocky 
ledge from which she could look down on the 
torrent below. 


&@F In the roar of the little cataract she had 
not heard footsteps, but she soon felt that 
Lothian had overtaken her and was standing 
at her side. It wasa relief to have her atten- 
tion attracted by some leaping objects seen 
through the veil of spray. 

“Oh! are they salmon?” she exclaimed. 
“‘What are they doing?” 

‘‘Going up-stream,”’ answered Lothian. 

“But how hard it is! What a difficult and 
dangerous thing for them to do. Look at that 
big one there; he has fallen back three or four 
times and now he has dropped on that sharp 
rock. Look, there’s red in the water.” 

“Yes; they often cut themselves against 
the rocks.” 

“Do you suppose they get pleasure in that 
battling with the elements, as an athlete 
does?” 

“Possibly; there may be such a thing as 
fish happiness, I suppose. But whether they 
feel happiness or not certain it is that they 
afford it. Have you ever caught a big salmon? ” 

“Never.” 

“Then you are about to experience a great 
emotion,” said he. “Ah, here come the rods. 
You shall see for yourself.” 

Enid thoughtfully watched him leaping 
down the rocks. The joy had gone out of her 
face under one of those sudden changes of 
mood so characteristic of her. 


“Tt can’t be right,” she said to herself, 
regretting that she had suggested fishing that 
morning; and she turned her back on him 
and the young gamekeeper who was arranging 
the rods and flies, and, seating herself on a 
heather-cushioned spot, looked down at the 
stream where now and then a gallant fish could 
be seen leaping up the falls. 

Presently Lothian called her, but she shook 
her head. ‘Let me stay here,” she cried, rais- 
ing her voice to surmount the noise of the 
water. “‘I’d rather watch you at first and see 
how it’s done.” 

With the free gesture of an experienced 
fisherman he at once cast the line upon the 
stream. She watched him as he stood astride 
the eddying water, each foot planted on a wet 
and glistening boulder, with the bright plaid 
of his kilt making a note of gay color in the 
quiet scene. 

At length there was a cry of exultation and 
the sharp whir of the reel’s unwinding. She 
saw him spring to another rock, alternately 
paying out or winding in the reel. The wild 
creature fought hard for its liberty until it 
was adroitly drawn to the edge of the rock. 
Here the gillie stood ready and Enid saw the 
eager delight with which he gaffed the strug- 
gling fish and drew it to land. She turned 
her head away; the sight sickened her. 


ZB A moment later Lothian came bounding 
up, the huge fish with its gashed side held out 
for her admiration and approval. 

“Poor thing!” she said. ‘Oh, if it could 
only know how sorry to the heart Iam! Is it 
quite dead?” 

“Quite,” he said. 

“Of course, with that gash in its side where 
a moment ago a living heart was beating! Oh, 
I wish I had not seen it!” 

There was a moment of profound silence. 
Lothian was looking at her with eyes that read 
the whole meaning her face expressed. Then 
po low voice and with grave deliberation he 
said: 

“Enid, I swear to you that I will never catch 
another fish.’ ‘ 

She looked up, a flood of crimson suffusing 
her face. He turned away, walked a few paces, 
and handed the fish to the boy who had gaffed 
it, giving him some order in pursuance of which 
he disappeared among the trees. 

Presently Lothian came back and stood 
before her. ‘‘Do you forgive me?” he said. 

“Why do you say this to me?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Because I have wounded you, and in so 
doing I have stabbed myself to the heart.” 

“Vet all your life you have had this habit,” 
she managed to say steadily, ‘‘this pleasure. 
You love it still. Don’t be rash.” 

“Ves, I love it still in a way; but now there 
is a way in which I love something else more.” 

Enid’s heart beat fast. Afraid to trust her- 
self to answer she exclaimed suddenly: “Do 
you know I am very hungry? Is it too early 
for lunch?” 

Instantly taking the cue, he looked toward 
the pony-cart and said: “I told the gillie to 
take the pony out and he is no doubt feeding 
i 

“‘Where are you going?” said Enid as he 
rose. 

“To call him to open the basket.” 

“No, no. Let me,” she cried. ‘It will be 
so much nicer to do it ourselves.” 

They went together to the cart. The basket 
was opened and Enid began delightedly to 
prepare their luncheon. 

“We were to have had milk from the farm- 
house near by,” Lothian said. “As I have 
sent the gillie off I will go and fetch it myself.” 

“Yes, go and fetch it,” she agreed, “and 
don’t come back too soon. I want to have a 
chance to arrange everything before you come.” 

“‘But you will let me help you 3 

“T will do no such thing. I am going to 
enjoy myself in my own way. Your part is 
to get the milk.” 

He laughed and disappeared with the 
pitcher. 





Z@F Left alone she set to work; everything 
was ready to her hand. Having selected a 
flat rock for the table she unfolded the snowy 
cloth, spread it with care and laid out the meal 
upon it. Next she got out the tea-service and 
lighted the lamp. When this was done she 
went down to the water’s edge for some white 
flowers she had seen there to be used as the 
central ornament of the table, arranging them 
in a loose wreath with some sprays of fern. 
Then she looked up and saw him coming 
through the trees, carrying carefully, as if with 
a sense of responsibility, the pitcher of milk. 
On ostinn Enid’s eyes he gave her a humorous 
smile. 

“Luncheon is served,” she called gayly. 

As they sat down their eyes met and again 
they smiled. The kettle began to boil and she 
set herself to the task of making tea. 

Suddenly Lothian gave an exclamation of 
pleasure. “‘ White heather!” he said. ‘‘ Where 
did it come from?” 

“T found it beyond that big rock. Why are 
you so delighted?” 

“You know what it means?” 

“No; tell me.” 

“Tt means good luck. With Highlanders it 
is a sign of good fortune.” 

“‘T take off my hat to it,”’ said Enid, baring 
her graceful head and flinging her cap on the 
gorse behind her. 

Innately superstitious, this slight circum- 
stance made her spirits rise. She felt herself 
suddenly filled with a strange gleefulness re- 
flected partly from the light in Lothian’s eyes. 

At first they talked gayly as the meal pro- 
gressed, but presently as they lingered over 
the last of it a silence gradually fell upon them. 

At length, when the silence seemed to her to 
have continued too long, she looked up and in 
a perfectly matter-of-fact tone said: 

“Since you have dismissed the gillie and 
since I have cruelly deprived you of your 
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Imported Cocoas 


Are Higher in Price 
Than those of 


American Manufacture 





The fact that our Government collects 
Heavy Duty on the Imported Cocoas 
Absolutely does not improve the 
Quality, but only Increases the Price. 


¥ Cocoa 


is the Perfection 
of American Manufacture, and in 


PURITY, QUALITY AND FLAVOR 


stands without an equal. 
Quality Higher than Price 


Price within the reach of all 
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Every Meal Calls for 
MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 


Begin with breakfast—add a few drops of 
Mapleine to sugar syrup and you have an 
irresistibly delicious home-made syrup to 
pour over the hot cakes or corn muffins, 


Then at lunch—for flavoring icings and fill- 
ings for cakes, for flavoring ice-cream and 
milk puddings, in baked beans and other 
things, you will find that 
Mapleine adds a rich, mild 
mellowness of flavor. 


And at dinner — every course 
from soup to custard may 
be varied at will and 
improved upon byadd- 
ing a few drops of 
Mapleine as a flavor- 
ing or a sauce. 

MAPLEINE is a delightful 
flavoringthat every house- 
wife should have on hand. 
Grocers sell Mapleine, 
35c 2 oz. bottle (in Canada 
50c). Ifnot,sendto Dept.A. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


‘‘Mapleine Dainties’’—our 
recipe book. Sent Free. 
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Every woman will enjoy knitting with the aid of the 
Columbia Book of Yarns. Carefully explains how to make 
hundreds of useful and beautiful articles. 232 pages 
and 185 different illustrations. .The most helpful book 
for expert and beginner. Worth a dollar, price 25c, 
at your dealer’s or by mail. 


+ 
Columbia Yarns 
are of superior quality and give the best results. 
Our ‘‘Columbia Eiderdown’”’ is specially adapted for 
the Motor Toques, Hoods, Coats, and Aviation Caps that 
are now the rage; also for Infants’ Afghans. Look for 


the Columbia trademark on label around every ball. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 








WEDDING": 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. / 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram \ 
8 . 100 Visi Cards, 50c. Write for samples. ‘ 
THE EST. OOK , 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, 


INVITATIONS 
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'CHas-A-SreveNs & Bros. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Very Special Offer 


of a new fall Serge Skirt for $3.75, and 
Linen Waist for $1.50, for late summer 
and fall wear, will be greatly appreciated 
by the two million women who annu- 
ally buy their apparel from the 
Stevens’ Catalogue. 


Send your order for either or 
both immediately, and when 
‘ou receive them ‘ou are not 
oroughly satisfied, return at 
our expense and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money, 
The smart, beautifully tailored 
waist is made of pure Irish 
Linen, white, tucked in %tucks 
back and front, with stiff cuffs ¥ 
and detachable collar. It is a 
waist that will give great serv- 
ice, a new fall model, and one 
that you will enjoy every min- 
ute you haveiton. Very spe- 
cial at $1.50. 


The skirt is a new fall model, 
made of fine quality navy blue 
or black worsted serge. Ithas | 
panel front and back in the 
new loose hanging effect, fin- 
ished with silk ornaments and 
buttons, from which extends 
a deep cluster of side plaits, 
giving the new lines shown in 
the latest fall models. Two 
full length side box plaits give 
an extra fullness at bottom 
not shown in the cut. A re- 
markable bargain in every re- 
spect. Special at $3.75. Same 
skirt in white serge, $4. 


Give bust, waist and skirt 







“The Most Satisfactory 
Stocking 


I ever wore,” is the verdict of 
every woinan who has tried these 
stockings with a pure silk boot— 
USLE white, black and colors. Give 
: Y, size. 60c. 


Our Fall Catalogue is Ready 


And will greatly interest you, as it 
shows all the prettiest new things 
for fall, and will tell you just how 
much wider the skirts are to be and 
the new length in coats, besides the 

new materials and colors. Send 
your address today. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 
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Dept. A. _— Chicago, MM. | 














Buy Albrecht Furs 


At Reduced Summer Prices 


Prudent people buy furs now and save money 
by taking advantage of summer discounts on 


Albrecht Furs 


made of skins purchased by us 
direct from North- 
western trappers. 
Toattract orders early 
and avoid the rush la- 
ter, we offer until Sep- 
tember 30th, 1911, 


15% Discount Off 
Catalog Prices 
Example:— Model 82 and 
-“ Pillow Muff, asillustrated, British 

Columbia Mink, Guaranteed. 


maa cten. 9132.00 
1911-12 Catalog of 
Albrecht Furs 


Hi now ready. Gives valuable in- 
ff] formation how to choose furs— 
im! | their description and actual name 
| in plain English, also their corre- 
af sponding trade name and definite 
prices— color photographs from 
actual furs—interesting facts not 
procurable elsewhere. You'll 
want it to make an intelligent 
selection. Sent free. Write for 
Catalog No. 10 NOW. 
Ask the best dealer in your town 
for ALBRECHT Furs. Ifhehasn’t 
them, write us direct—we will fill 
your order express prepaid upon receipt of price. 
References:—Any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Established 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Station ‘‘A,’’ Saint Paul 




































$500 can’t build 


a better piano—and it’s 
all you’ll have to pay for the 
splendid, standard Packard, 
Style FF. The better dealers 
everywhere sell Packard pianos 
and piano players—on terms. 
Get catalogue AA from The 
Packard Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana — to-day. 























Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
canusethem. Fitany surface. Smooth. Sample box, 10c. Complete 
box, asstd. sizes,25c. postpaid. Wonderful opportunity forlive agents. 


Write today. 


Collette Mfg. Co., Box 100, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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cherished fishing, suppose you put the things 
back in the basket, and then 4 

“Yes,”’ he said as she paused, “I will do as 
you say, and then?” 

Enid heard an inflection in his voice which 
made a sweet trouble in her heart; but she 
spoke in the same cool tone as she said: 

‘We might take a walk, or sit here and talk 
a while, or do anything we pleased, in fact, for 
the afternoon.” 

She fancied that her cool tone disappointed 
him. But he turned away without a word and 
began to put up the things. 

Presently the box was packed and Lothian 
came back. 

““Now what?” said Enid, as she rose and 
they walked along down the stream. Again 
that idea that the time was short possessed her. 
All the future was for pain and loneliness, the 
present was for the bright task of joy. 

‘Whatever you wish,”’ was his answer. 

“‘Whatever you wish,” she responded. 

“Tt comes to the same thing—for today at 
least.” 

As she walked in front of. him down the 
path, which was a steep and narrow one, she 
threw back her head and began to inhale the 
exhilarating air, damp with the spray from 
the cataract near by. 

‘‘What is that delicious fragrance? ”’ she said 
suddenly. 

“Tt’s the sweet-gale,”’ he said. ‘I’ve been 
wanting you to smell it. It’s the sweetest of 
all the Highland perfumes.” 

“Of all the world’s perfumes, you might 
say,’’ she answered enthusiastically. Then 
presently, following her thoughts, she said: 
“Vou have made me very happy by that prom- 
ise you gave me just now—not to kill for pleas- 
ure. I have been thinking of the innumerable 
innocent and happy lives which you are in a 
position to spare. I ought not to ask it, per- 
haps, but could you not use the power that is 
vested in you to compel others to do as you 
are willing to do?” 

“T wish I could say ‘Yes,’” he answered 
gravely, “‘but if I should give the order to 
spare the game on my estate it would be per- 
haps at too great a cost to the human beings. 
Remember how much they live by the fishing 
and shooting.” 

“Ah, yes,” she said wistfully. ‘‘You show 
me how ignorant I am. I can’t rid myself 
of the childish point of view that life is simple.” 

The road along the water’s edge was wider 
now, and as he came abreast of her she said: 
“Please tell me the names of the charming 
plants I see. What is that tall one there?” 

“The loosestrife, and here’s the meadow- 
sweet, and this leafage to the right of us is 
composed of birch and bracken. Stop!” he 
said quickly, laying his hand on her arm. 





@Z Both stood intensely still. Enid’s eyes 
followed the direction of his and she saw as ina 
dream a sight that thrilled her with its strange, 
wild charm. It must have been the noise made 
by the tumbling waters beside her which had 
prevented her hearing any sound from the 
fleetly falling feet of a herd of beautiful deer 
which, having evidently been startled by some 
real or imaginary danger, were running along 
in single file under the low birchen boughs and 
through the bracken stems. The hinds came 
first and the stags followed with antlered heads 
held high in air, nostrils stretched, and large 
eyes strained in keen apprehension of the 
threatened danger. 

“The red deer—a fine herd,” said Lothian 
when the last of the fleet creatures had passed 
noiselessly out of sight. ‘I am glad you had 
a chance to see them.” 

The sight of them reminded him of a boy- 
hood experience, and as they walked on he 
told delightful stories of the Highland charac- 
ters roundabout, some of which gave them 
cause for much merriment and laughter. Their 
gayety reacted on one another so that when 
they arrived in sight of the castle they were 
chattering over merry nothings like a boy and 
girl. But silence fell upon them as they 
climbed the long driveway that led up to the 
house. Not till they had passed the scamper- 
ing rabbits and heard the fall of their own 
footsteps on the flagstones under the archway 
did they turn and face each other. 

‘‘What are you thinking?’”’ he said abruptly. 
“‘Tf you don’t care to tell me I’ll tell you, for I 
know our thought was the same. You were 
thinking that when two people can be serious 
together and gay and silly together a very 
rare sort of companionship is indicated. It 
proves my statement that there is something 
of likeness, equality, kinship in our spirits. 
—- think hereafter that I did not realize 
this. 

There was a sort of finality in the last words 
that gave her again a sense of heavy sadness as 
she left him and went up to her apartments. 


OZ When they met at dinner their talk was 
all of grave subjects, public affairs and generali- 
ties in which they could take but an impersonal 
interest. Enid, with her strong desire to make 
a record during the brief present to which she 
might look back with some sense of satisfac- 
tion in the long future, was glad to show him 
that in the emptiness of her recent years she 
had taken some trouble to inform herself as 
to public matters. To her amazement she 
discovered that in some things she was better 
informed than he, and she realized that during 
those distant travels which he had only vaguely 
hinted at he must have been very much out 
of the world. It was delightful—the way in 
which he received whatever she had to impart, 
and again that sharp contrast defined itself 
between this man’s attitude in the present and 
what it had been in the past. 

When dinner was over and they had gone 
for their stroll on the terrace the silence that 
was often their manner of companionship fell 
between them again. Since they might not 
utter the things that filled their hearts they 


would at least not be guilty of the artificiality 
of making talk. This much they had con- 
sciously gained; they had passed the point 
where they could be hypocritical with each 
other; they had gained the place where the 
necessity seemed laid upon them to be real. 

Very soon the gathering mist which had 
followed their day of sunshine became so heavy 
shat he suggested her return to the house, say- 
ing he would follow when he had finished his 
cigar. Within all looked dim and somber. 
Feeling it too much in keeping with her pres- 
ent mood, she rang and ordered lights. When 
the servant was gone she sat down near a table 
and opened a portfolio of pictures that she 
found there. The one at which she opened 
startled her. It was a very good reproduction 
of Botticelli’s “Pallas and the Centaur,” which 
she had been so interested in long ago and had 
once spoken to Lothian about in the Pitti 
Palace. As she looked at it the old vague 
interpretation which had occurred to her in 
Florence came to her mind like an illumination. 
Whatever Botticelli may have meant by it the 
eternal verity of this picture’s significance 
blazed into her consciousness now. While she 
looked at it, absorbed, she was aware that 
Lothian had entered the room and was looking 
over her shoulder. 

“Ah, you’ve got that Botticelli that I ad- 
mire so much,” he said with animated interest. 
“What do you make of it? I am curious to 
know. As far as a native Highlander may 
claim it I’ve a sort of kinship with Botticelli; 
it’s a thing I’ve never been able to explain.” 


Z@F Enid did not answer immediately. 
Since, as usual, he chose to ignore every cir- 
cumstance that tended to recall any common 
consciousness between them in the past she 
was proud enough to ignore it too. 

“T have studied this picture a great deal,” 
she said, ‘‘and I have been rewarded by a com- 
prehension of its meaning which satisfies me 
at least.” 

“Tell me.” He was standing directly be- 
hind her, and although she could not see him 
she was acutely aware of his nearness. 

“To me,” she said, holding the picture 
directly under the lamp, “there is a great 
lesson in this representation of Pallas and the 
Centaur. That lesson, it seems to me, is the 
mission of woman to spiritualize the emotions 
of man. This figure of the supreme woman, 
beauty and wisdom in one, stands waiting until 
man—the true man—shall have obeyed her 
summons and come out of the beast. See the 
world-worn, passion-worn, pain-worn face of 
the poor Centaur in his torment between the 
two claims contending within him as she plucks 
him by the hair of his head in her desperate 
summoning of him to his highest. Look at the 
serenity which wisdom has written on her face, 
the harsh ravage which unwisdom has made 
in his. This seems to me the most beautiful 
expression ever given in words or in painting 
of the mission of woman to man.” 

If he had been facing her, if she had been 
compelled to meet his eyes, she never could 
have said it. As it was, however, she spoke 
with a sense of exultation. How the Lothian 
that had been would have scorned her for this 
speech! How ignorant and unwomanly he 
would have held it to be! How he would have 
crushed her with the finality of the doctrine of 
the supremacy of man over woman, the privi- 
lege and duty of woman to conform herself in 
mind and in nature to man! 

It seemed to her that now—in the brief 
silence that followed her words—the crucial 
test had come. It was a contrast, indeed, to 
the conception in her mind when she felt the 
thick hair that crowned her head touched 
lightly, whether by fingers or by lips she could 
not tell; but there was the sound of a caress 
in the voice that said close to her ear: 

‘‘Heaven bless you, Enid.” 


@Z For some long minutes neither spoke. 
Then Enid saw advancing over her shoulder 
his hand, familiar in its littlest curve, reaching 
to take the book away. When this was done 
he moved in front of her, and, putting both 
hands on her shoulders, said in a low voice: 

“Look at me.” 

She dared not. 

“‘Look at me!” he said again, and the voice 
this time was imperative. 

But instead of looking Enid bent her head 
until her chin lay almost against the flesh of 
her white neck. Then beneath her chin she 
felt one of his hands slipped firmly; the other 
still rested on her shoulder. There was no 
resisting the gentle strength with which he 
forced her face upward to meet his. But with 
a wild instinct of escape she closed her eyes. 

“Look at me, Enid.” 

She knew from his voice that his face was 
very near hers, but she kept her eyes shut still. 

“You had better look at me,’ he said, a 
warning of she knew not what threatening 
danger in his voice. ‘‘I give you time to do as 
I tell you. If you don’t om 

Feeling it impossible to resist longer, fearful 
of some unknown thing which she did not 
understand, Enid opened her eyes and for the 
first time looked deeply, searchingly, with a 
passionate probing, into the very depths of 
the eyes she had so long and so carefully 
avoided. As she looked the surprise, the be- 
wilderment, the consternation in her own eyes 
grew and deepened. Any one seeing them so 
must have thought of two wild and dangerous 
creatures standing at bay in mutual fear of 
one another. 

How long this fixed look, cherished and de- 
liberate now on her side as well as on his, 
endured neither ever knew. 

The man was the first to speak. 

“Now,” he said, the word escaping him on a 
swift breath that was like a deep gasp, “‘now 
you know.” 
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How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flaw- 
less are often ruined by con- 
spicuous nose pores. 


Begin tonight to use this 
treatment. 


Wring a wash cloth from very 
hot water, lather with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and hold it to your 
nose. Do this several times. When 
the heat has expanded the pores, 
rub ina good lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Rubit in. Then rinse 
thoroughly in cold water. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 
25c. No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake. 


Lor 4c we will send you a sam- 
ple cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. For roc, a sample of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Woodbur-y’s 
Facial Cream, Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder. 

The Woodbury Book on the care 
of the skin and scalp contains 
knowledge that you will find no- 
where else. For 50c we will send 
vou this book and samples of the 
Woodbury preparations. Write for 
it today. THE ANDREW JERGENS 
Co., Dept. A Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati. 


| ‘The Skin 
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New Style Book 


) FREE 


\ ,\ ]RITE today and we will send you 
Jree our 16th Semi-Annual Style 
Book— illustrating the latest styles and 
accurately describing. the newly im- 
ported Charlotte Corday models, 
the smart Capuchin Coats and 
other advanced ideas, 

This really valuable book 
should be in the hands of 
every woman who wants to be 
well dressed. It explains our 
system of making garments to meas- 
ure to meet the individual requirements 
of every customer, and enables you to 
dress correctly and in decoming style. 

Cn: P 

Suits Man-Tailored 5 
To Your Measure $10 to $3 
i Separate Skirts, Dresses and Coats 
at proportionate prices 
Express Prepaid 
SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 
Simply mention the colors you prefer 
and we will also send free a liberal 
collection of samples selected from 
our stock of over two hundred new 
and exclusive fabrics, which we make 
h to and g to fit. 

: We will also make up your own 
goods at very reasonable cost 
OUR ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 

We prepay all express charges 
and tf any garment we make for 
h soudoes not morethan please you 

in every way, we refund every 
cent of your money. Weuseonly 
the best findings and trimmings, 
use silk thread throughout, and 
tine allour jackets with Belding’s 
“ Yard-Wide’ Guaranteed Satin. 
WRITE NOW Don't fail to write 
—————=—— now for our valu- 
able Style Book Free —learn the very 
latest in stylish dressing and how you 
can wear genuine man-tailored clothes 
for the usual cost of ‘‘ready-to-wear’’ 
garments. Write TODAY. 


THE LADIES TAILORING CO., 2016 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWISS EMBROIDERIES 


Direct from Switzerland 
WAISTS and DRESSES 


in latest and exclusive designs on the most 
fashionable materials. Goods are delivered 
from our main business in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, through our New York Office, all charges 
prepaid to the homes. Write to-day for our 
samples in colors and 1911 fashion plates A. 


Schweizer & Co. 
Dept. A, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES—— 


Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


=e) HOOSIER 
fa RANGES 
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AND 


HEATERS 


Why not buy the best when you 
can buy them at such low, unheard- 
of Factory Prices? THIRTY DAYS 
FPREE TRIAL BEFORE YOU BUY. 
Our new improvements absolutely 
s anvthing ever produced. 
STAL TODAY FOR 
OUR FREE CATALOG AND PRICES. 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 201 State St., Marion, Ind. 
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IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


BOUDOIR UPRIGHT 


The piano pictured above is one of 
our newest creations. Recent im- 
provements enable us to offer in this 
dainty little upright a volume and 
quality of tone we believe never be- 
fore attained in so small a piano. 
For the city apartment, the bungalow, 
or the practice room, it is ideal, yet 
its cost is surprisingly reasonable. 
IVERS & POND Pianos appeal to buyers 
who appreciate quality. Their enviable repu- 
tation has been earned by actual service in 
nearly 400 leading Educational Institutions 
and 50,000 American homes. Our new 
catalogue should be in the hands of every 
intending purchaser. Write for it. 

How to Buy Wherever in the United States 


* no dealer sells them we ship 

Ivers & Pond Pianos ‘‘on approval.’? Should the 

pase fail to please it returns at our expense for 

oth catroad freights. Old instruments taken 

in exchange. Attractive Easy Payment plans 
peace you may live. 





Fill Out and Send This ‘Coupon t o 


IVERS & POND PIANO co. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 
2. Address ») 
Sent to You on 
Hair Goods SSO yar 
Don’t send us a penny! 
: Vy See seseeively 


without acent down any 
switch, puffs or other hair 
guods free—on approval. 

Just send your name and 
\ ‘address, alongsample of 
your hair, and you may 
haveany ofthe wonderful 
hair offers below. Don't 
% worry aboutthe money. 


No Money Down 


Keep your money until you 
see the marvelous offers 
we make, andifyoudon't 
like the goods, ship them 
back tous. Did you ever 
hear of such a liberal 






























Poet are. offer before? Seeprices. 


All B tiful, Long, siesous 
{Switches Human Halr—Short Ste 


Straight Switches Wavy Switches 
13% oz. 18in. . . . $1.00 eee $1.35 
2 os, Din. .°. . 3.38 eS 1.75 
2.08, 22. s 5-<dsOe SE cw + 6 ¥ 2.75 
2% oz. 24in. . . 2.65 a Lr 4.00 
3o0z.26in. . .. 4.85 yy ee eo oe 5.85 


Triple Switches or Three-Stem Sets 
Extra Fine, Wavy Human Hair 
Three Switches Mounted in One 

Y oz., 22 in. . $3.75 2% oz., 26in. . $7.50 
24 oz.,24in.. 5.50 3 oz.,28in.. 9.75 
Josephine Coronet Braid—3 oz. Extra 
Fine Selected Natural Wavy Hair . $4.95 
Everything listed above of a high grade 
of human hair, absolutely sanitary. All 










hair a are jpacked in a hermetic- 
ally seal ackage, air tight and 
dust pn. o human hand can touch 
the hair from the moment it is com- 


pleted in one of the most sanitary hair 
goods factories in the world until it 
reaches you. See our catalog for 
hundreds of other styles and prices. 
You should not pass up this great 
hair goods offer. 

° Now remember, 
Hair Styles Free N°: your name 
and address and a long sample of your 
hair, and we send any article of hair 
goods priced above. Don’t send a 

mny—we send these hair styles 
ree. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive. We also 
send positively free our book of Hair 
Styles—all latest Parisian styles —free. 
Simply send a long sample of your hair 
and tell us which article you prefer. 


JOSEPHINE BOYD SYSTEM 
2016 Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 
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Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you Bg ang for ex- 
amination any of the following. 
If pleased, pay low price; if not, 
return to us. Send references. 
Or, if you a send money 
with order. Money back if not 
satisfied. Enclosesampleof hair. 


Triple Stem Switches 


For the New Coiffures (see illustration). 
Very Latestand most Beautiful style of 
the season. Fine natural wavy hair. 
Ordinary shades. 


AX es, t in. et .00 Value, $2.50 


2» i $6.00 Vaiue, $3 95 


Write for new Mustrated 3 oz. 30 in. $10. 00 Value, 
catalogue. Sent FREE. Gelteled wh os. in es $8.00 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 19, 120 8. StateSt., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script ye letters including two 
sets of envel ob Visiting apt, Write for 

50c. 


samples. 1 


L, OfT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St., Pailedsiphtn, Pe. 














Under the Mulberry Iree 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


She stood at the breakfast-room window 
and watched Jenkins as he hurried down the 
garden with the note. Going by the lane and 
taking a short cut across the fields he would 
reach the Professor’s rooms in a quarter of 
an hour. Until then life was somewhat 
intolerable. 

The proud blood mantled again over the face, 
the strong, sweet beauty of which the Boy so 
loved. Her letter to the Professor had not 
been easy to write. She had had to be true to 
herself and true to him in the light of what she 
knew to be his real feeling in the matter, bear- 
ing in mind that before long he would almost 
certainly learn from Miss Ann that she hdd 
replied to his proposal after having read his 
sentiments on the subject, so candidly ex- 
pressed on the first page of his letter to his 
sister. 

To relieve her mind after this intricate whirl 
of cross-correspondence she took up the “ Daily 
Graphic” and opened it, casually turning the 
pages. 

Suddenly there looked out at her from the 
central page the merry, handsome, daring face 
of her own Little Boy Blue. He was seated in 
his flying-machine, steering-wheel in hand, 
looking out from among many wires. His cap 
was on the back of his head; his bright eyes 
looked straight into hers; his firm young lips, 
parted in a smile, seemed to say: ‘I jolly well 
mean to doit!” It wasthe very picture she had 
seen in the Professor’s “‘ Daily Mirror” in her 
dream of the night before. Below was an ac- 
count of the flight from Folkestone which he 
was about to attempt. 

Then she remembered with a shock of reali- 
zation that the flight across the Channel, around 
Boulogne Cathedral and back, was to take 
place on that very day. His telegram of the 
night before had said: ‘“‘I am going to doa big 
fly tomorrow. Wish me luck.” Ah, what if it 
should end as she had seen it end in her dream: 
great broken wings, a mass of tangled wire, 
and the Boy—her Boy—with matted hair and 
wounded head, asleep beneath the sailcloth! 

Her heart stood still. 

With their perfect joy so near its fulfillment 
she could not let him take the risk. Was there 
time to stop him? 

She looked at the paper. The start was for 
two Pp. M. It was now eleven o’clock. 

She remembered his last words: ‘‘If ever 
you want me and send—why, I’d come from 
the other end of the world.” 


ZO She never quite knew how she reached the 
telegraph office. It seemed almost as dream- 
like as her flight from the top to the bottom of 
the Folkestone cliffs. But it was not a dream 
this time: it was desperate reality. 

Why do people always break the points of 
the pencils hanging from strings in the tele- 
graph offices? Surely it is possible to write a 
telegram without stubbing off the pencil and 
leaving it in that condition for the next person 
in a hurry! 

She flew from compartment to compart- 
ment, and at last produced her own pencil and 
wrote her telegram in the final section of the 
row, independent of official broken points: 


“Do not fly today. Come to me. I want 
you. CHRISTOBEL.” 


She addressed it to the hotel from which he 
had telegraphed on the previous day, but added 
to the address: “‘If not there send immediately 
to aviation sheds.”” She had no idea what to 
call the places, but this sounded well and 
seemed an intuition or an unconscious recollec- 
tion of some remark of the Boy’s. 

She handed it over the counter. ‘‘ Please see 
that it goes through at once,”’ she said. 

The clerk knew her. ‘‘ Yes, Miss Charteris,”’ 
he replied. He began reading the message 
aloud, but almost immediately stopped and 
checked the words off silently. He glanced at 
the clock. ‘‘It should be there before noon, 
Miss Charteris,”’ he said. 

He did not look at her as he passed her 
thestamps. Hehadlong thought her one of the 
finest women who stepped in and out of the 
post-office. He had never expected to see her 
hands tremble. And fancy any woman’s— 
even her—being able to tell Guy Chelsea not to 
fly! He had a bet on about that flight with 
an enthusiastic backer of Chelsea. He was 
glad he had taken the odds against its coming 
off, before seeing this wire. But—after all! 
it is easy enough to ask a chap not to fly; 
but 

He took up a copy of the “Daily Mirror” 
and looked at the brave, smiling face. “I jolly 
well mean to doit!” the young aeronaut seemed 
to be saying. The clerk laughed and shook his 
head. ‘Hurry up that wire,”’ he called to the 
operator. Then he jingled the loose change in 
his pockets. “I wonder,” he said. 


@@ During the hours which followed Chris- 
tobel Charteris knew suspense. 

Perhaps that strong, self-contained nature 
could never have fully sounded the depths of 
its own surrender without those hours of un- 
certainty when nothing stood between her and 
the man she loved but the possibility that her 
telegram would fail to reach him, that he would 
carry out his dangerous flight, that disaster 
and death would overtake him and wrest him 
from her, and that he would die—Guy Chelsea 
would die—without ever knowing of the cup of 
bliss she was now ready, with utterly loving 
hand, to hold to his lips. 

Having sent her message, there was nothing 
more she could do; and the burden of inaction 
seemed almost too great a weight to carry 
during the hours which must elapse before his 
coming could turn uncertainty into assurance, 
restlessness into peace. 

It did not occur to her as a possibility that 
Guy Chelsea would elect to fly after receiv- 
ing her request. She knew her slightest wish 
would be law to the Boy’s tender loyalty; 





and though he knew nothing of her cause for 
anxiety, nor of the complete change of circum- 
stances since he left her not forty-eight hours 
before, she felt sure he would not fly; she felt 
certain he would come—if—if the message 
reached him in time. 

At two o’clock it came to her with over- 
whelming certainty that her message had not 
reached him, and that he had started on his 
flight. She seemed to see the great wings 
mounting, mounting, then skimming over the 
sea. She almost heard the hum he had so often 
described—the hum of the giant insect on 
which the bird-man flew. 

Her own Little Boy Blue was flying through 
space. Oh, God, what might not any minute 
be bringing! He had said: ‘‘One never expects 
those things to happen, and when they do hap- 
pen it’s over so quickly that there is no time 
for expectation.”” Was it happening now? 
Was it going to be over so quickly that her cup 
of bliss would be dashed from her lips, un- 
tasted? Was she to lose her all because of a 
cross-current or a twisted wire? 

She was walking up and down the garden 
now, and paused beside the chair in which she 
had sat when he had said, only seven days ago: 
“Tt was always you I wanted; not your niece. 
Good heavens! How can you have thought it 
was Mollie when it was you—you—just only 
you all the time?” And she, half laughing at 
him, had asked ‘‘Is this a proposal?” 

““My ALL,” she said. ‘Oh, Boy dear, my 
ALL. If I lose you I lose my ALL.” 

She walked on slowly, moving to the repeti- 
tion of those words. It seemed a comfort to 
repeat the great fact that at last he was this to 
her. Surely it would reach him by some sort 
of wireless telegraphy through space. Surely 
it would control cross-currents, keep propel- 
lers acting as they should, steering-gear from 
twisting. 

“*O God, he is my ALt—he is my aL!” 


ZO The afternoon sun began to glint 
through the trees. 

The jolly little ‘“what-d’-you-call-’ems” 
lifted pale, anxious faces to the sky. 

Clocks all around chimed the hour of four. 

Suddenly her limbs weakened. She could 
walk no longer. 

She sank into a chair beneath the mulberry 
tree. 

In a few minutes Jenkins would bring out 
tea. Would Martha have arranged a tea such 
as the Boy loved, with cups for two, hot 
buttered toast and explosive buns? 

What a boy he was at heart—this man who 
had won her; what a gay, laughter-loving boy! 

She lay back very still under the mulberry 
tree and lived again through each of the Boy’s 
days, from the first to the sixth. 

She kept her eyes closed. The sunlight 
glinting through the mulberry leaves fell in 
bright patches on her white gown and on her 
soft golden hair. 

The garden was very still. All Nature 
seemed waiting with the heart that waited. 

“* Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn!” 

*T shall blow it all right on the seventh day,”’ 
the Boy had said; ‘‘and when I do you will 
hear it.” 

This was the seventh day. 


Suddenly the horn of a motor tooted loudly 
in the lane. 

She rose, her hands clasped upon her breast, 
and stood waiting. 

A shaft of golden sunlight streamed down 
the garden and seemed to focus on the postern 
gate. . 

Then the gate swung open and the Boy came 
in, slamming it behind him. She saw him 
coming up the lawn toward her, bareheaded, 
the sunlight in his shining eyes. 

“T couldn’t wait for trains,” he shouted. ‘I 
came by motor. And I jolly well exceeded the 
speed limit all the way!” 

She moved a few steps to meet him. 

“Boy dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ you always exceed 
all speed limits. It is a way you have. Exceed 
them as much as you like so long as I am with 
you when you doit. But—oh, my Little Boy 
Blue!—don’t fly again; for if you fall and 
ee wings indeed you will break my 

eart.” 


ZZ In a moment she was sobbing on his 
breast, her arms flung around him. There 
was nothing broken nor limp about that strong 
young body pulsating with life. 

He put his arms about her, holding her in a 
clasp of close, possessive tenderness. 

He did not yet understand what had hap- 
pened; but he knew the great gift he desired 
had been given him. He waited for her to 
speak. 

She lifted her face to his. 

“Guy,” she said, “‘ah, take me, hold me, 
keep me! I am altogether your own. I will 
explain to you fully by-and-by. The stone was 
very great; but lo, as we reached it, the Angel 
of the Lord had rolled it away. . . . No 
other man has a shadow of claim over me. I 
am free to say to the only man I have ever 
really loved: Take me; Iam yours. Oh, Boy! 
I am altogether yours.” 

He bent over her. 

The sweet, proud lips were parted in utter 
surrender and lifted to his. 

He paused—just for one exquisite moment 
of realization. She waited his kiss with closed 
eyes, so she did not see the radiance of his face 
as he looked up to the blue sky flecked with 
fleeting white clouds. But she heard the voice 
which from that hour was to make the music of 
her life: 

“Thank the Lord!”’ said Little Boy Blue. 

Then—he kissed her. 


And the evening and the morning were the 
seventh day. 
THE END 


OUSseloia 
Feathers 


Sold by mail direct to you 
from the Cawston Farm in California 
at Producers’ Prices 


NEW FALL 


CATALOGUE price usr 


Silver Anniversary Number 
(25 years in business) 


Sent Free Write Today 


Three Souvenir Ostrich 
Post Cards anda splen- 
did weseee of Mr. Ed- 
win Cawston, ‘ged 
ostrich raiser of Amer- 
ica, will also be sent to - 
ou if you will let us 
have your name and ad- 
dress. 


Notice 


This year’s Catalogue 
is by far the finest 
ostrich book ever pub- 
lished. It commemo- 
rates Cawston's25years" 
achievement in ostrich 
feather production. 
Shows all the latest 
creations. Superbly il- 
lustrated. Gives valu- 
able suggestions for 
caring for ostrich feath- 
ers. Also intensely in- 
teresting facts about the 
ostrich, its habits, etc. 

e want every woman 
in America to have a 
copy of this book. 


Your Old Feathers 


Remodeled oectiontie Goma 
Photographed from Life 


Send them to us and we will tell you how they 
can be made over by our skilled feather workers 
into this season's fashionable styles. The addi- 
tion of a little of the famous Cawston stock will 
add much to the beauty and wearing quality of 
your plume. 


CAWSTON 











OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. 

















This Black Serge 


Strictly Tailored 


Skirt /' 


Sent 
Express 
Prepaid 





for 


$395 


Write for details 
Sample FREE 








E offer this splendid bargain that all 
Journal readers may become acquainted 
aisle the high quality and reasonable price 
of our custom a Darn 
Correct Fall St Guaranteed Serge. 
Habit or Inverte Back, Waists 22 to 36. 
Length 36 to44. Send waist, hip and length 
measurements with order, Ifnot satisfied re- 
turn skirt and we will gladlyrefund money. 


CUSTOM TAILORING CO. 
1345 Arch Street Philadelphia 






























“Devices for Hanging Up 
Everything—Little and Big 
Without Disfiguring Walls’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Those world-famous glass and steel 
devices for fastening up small pictures, 
draperies, etc., by a simple pressure of 
the fingers. Two sizes, sialon large, 
10c. 2 doz., either size. 


ee Push-less Hangers 
uered brass hooks with fine steel points, 

a le of sustaining heavy framed pictures, 
mirrors, hall racks, etc. (See illustration.) 
sily put up. Two sizes: Small, 10c. 


Yo doz.; large, 10c. % doz 


MoorePushThumbtacks 


Mounted on red blocks. 
Distinguished for their fine tool-tempered 


steel ncoto-ed -points porns So enberhied i in = 


10c. FB oo 





At stationery, hardware and oe 
supply stores or by mail. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
721 N. 26th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There Is Nothing Like 
JAP-A-LAC 


ADAM — please remember 
that. Astain with another 
name is not the same. Positively 
you cannot degin to equal the fine 
effects of Jap-a-lac—its beauti- 
ful, /asting results, its remark- 
able covering capacity—with any 
imitation. 

Because Jap-a-lac is made dif- 
JSerently—from a careful selection 
of special gums and oils zdea/ for 
the purpose. 


Nothing like Jap-a-lac for renewing everything about the house—for scuffed 
and shabby woodwork; for furniture and bric-a-brac; for hardwood floors; for 
wainscoting; for re-coating tin and zinc bath tubs; for children’s go-carts; iron 
beds; tables; pantry shelves; bookcases—the list is almost endless, because 


Jae AL 


Colors and Natural (Clear) 


There is nothing like Jap-a-lac as a money-saver for the housewife who 
delights in managing well. Not only because it brings back the beauty and 
usefulness of the things she was ready to discatd—because it covers more square 
inches to the given quantity —but because Jap-a-lac costs so Little. 

In the United States, Jap-a-lac prices are (Full U. S. Measure): %{-Pt., 
20c; 34-Pt., 30c; Pt., 50c; Qt., 90c; 34-Gal., $1.65; Gal., $3.00. 

In Canada—(Full Imperial Measure): (-Pt., 25c; 4-Pt., 35c; Pt., 60c; 
Qt., $1.10; %-Gal., $1.95; Gal., $3.50. 

Get the genuine Jap-a-lac. Remember there és no substitute. Ged 
Sold by dealers generally. Shall we send you a book giving JAPALA( 
hundreds of Jap-a-lac uses? a 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY g BE 








FACTORIES BRANCHES 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Can, New York Chicago 














1915 BROADCLOTH 


Is one of the many dependable fabrics—worthy of your atten- 
tion— manufactured by the 


American Woolen @, 


of America 


Wm.M. Wood President 


In this—style “1915”°—we have aimed to produce a broadcloth 
possessing wear, style, color and appearance at an economical 
price, made possible by our large production. 

“1915” comes in rich glossy black and other shades now in vogue. We recom- 
mend the black for my lady’s fall and winter suit. 


“1915” is a worsted warp and filing— made of the finest wool — comes 54" 
to 56" in width. 

If you are unable to procure this fabric by the yard from your dealer or in 
ready-made suits, write to us for samples and we will see you are supplied. 

Our ‘'90-45-71” Serge (9/2 ounces in weight) comes in a wide range of colors. 
A strictly pure wool fabric, priced lower than any other serge on the market for 
like quality. There is a great demand for our black and navy blues, which are 


always in good taste. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 


AMERICAN WOOLEN BLDG. 
18th to 19th St. on 4th Ave., New York 





Ask ysur clothier, your tailor 
or department store, for Ameri- 
can Woolen Company's fabrics. 


Order the Cloth as well as the 











Our New Fall Catalogue 


IT IS FREE 


Our Beautiful Catalogue illustrated here is 
the largest EXCLUSIVELY WEARING 
APPAREL CATALOGUE issued in New 
York City. It contains over 2,000 
ILLUSTRATIONS and descriptions of 

the latest BROADWAY and FIFTH 
AVENUE styles in—Ladies’, 
Men’s, Misses’, Boys’, Children’s 

and Infants’ wear. 

Do not fail to write TODAY 

for a copy of this authentic 
Fashion Book of the latest New 
York Styles. Sent FREE to any 
address upon application. 


No. 1L 40 
Suit 
$15.00 


gp Soe 


§ 











The fetching New York styles illustrated above 
are examples of the wonderful values offered in 
our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. Don’t fail to 
send for it. It is full of the latest most becom- 

New York styles, offered at money-saving 
prices. We want you to have a copy, for after 
you have seen it we know you will decide to do 
your Fall shopping with us. 











1L 40, A faultlessly tailored Suit made of fine lustrous 
imported All-Wool Broadcloth. The Coat is a partic- 
ularly smart, semi-fitted model with a single- breasted 
closing effected by means of four fancy bone buttons. 
It is cut on the newest lines, tailored in the best possi- 
ble manner and finished with mannish notched collar 
and lapels of the material. The stitched cuffs are 
trimmed with small fancy bone buttons. Coat is 28 
inches long (the correct length for this Fall), and is fin- 
ished with lapped seams and tailor-stitching. ‘Two ob- 
lique slit pockets. Lined throughout with Belding’s 
guarantees Satin to match color of goods, and inter- 
ined to give extra warmth, The Skirt is a splendid 
ec ag of perfect tailoring. Itis one of the new fash- 
ionable high- waisted Empire models with the bodice 
effect extending about two inches above the waist line, 
giving the long straight graceful lines so desirable this 
season, Another feature of this Skirt is the wide panel 
both front and back which hangs free et the bottom in 
Pannier effect, the Pannier being lined with Satin. 
Deep inverted plaits at each side to give the correct 
fulness. Model is finished with lapped seams. Colors: 
black, navy blue, a soft medium shade of gray or 
a rich Olive green. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure; 
23 to 30 waist measure; 37 to 44 front length. 


charges paid ‘by ue, 19.00 





copy of our Free 







































vm |RRELLAS HESS &. O[esz= 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. We em- 


- | NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


We pay all 
mail or ex- 
press charges 
to your townno 
matter where you 
live —no matter 
how large or how 
small your order 
may be. 
We positively guarantee 
satisfaction in i 
that you buy from us and if 
your purchase should prove 
unsatisfactory you may re- 
turn it to us — transportation 
charges at our expense— and we 
will at once refund your money. 





2L41. A chic Waist for dress wear, made of heavily 
embroidered Brussels Net over Japanese Silk, This 
charming design is in Peasant style, richly embroid. 
ered in floral effect both front and back. The collar is 
formed of four rows of German Val. lace insertion and 
edged with Net. The over-sleeves display a prettily tucked panel 
bordered by German Val. insertion and edging. This sleeve at the 
elbow is joined to an undersleeve of Jap Silk. A feature of theWaist 
which all women will appreciate is the fact that the gauntlet or lower 
part may be easily detached, converting the model into a charming 
evening waist with elbow sleeves. Waist closes in back under a 
plait. Comes in white or ecru. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 2 98 
measure. Price, mailor express charges paid by us, $ ° 
3142. This handsome new Pannier Skirt isa most fashionable and 
very becoming model, made of the best quality durable, wiry all 
ool W orsted Voile, in a deep rich lasting black which will not grow 
gray orrusty looking. Skirt is made with a graceful graduated panel 
both front and back as pictured. Each panel is stitched down almost 
the entire length but hangs free at the bottom giving the stylish new 


Pannier effect. Below this the fulness is arranged in deep side plaits. 
| Panels are exquisitely embroidered with black silk rat tail braid add- 


ing greatly to the handsome appearance. At each side extending 
from about the knee is a deep inverted plait giving the added fulness 
at the bottom, sanctioned by the leading tailors this season. Comes in 
black only. A skirt of such splendid material and workmanship 
would ordinarily cost you at least $8.00. Sizes 23 to 30 waist meas- 


Tl peererertaberemrere: 


32L.42a. With an extra fine quality silk Taffeta drop 
skirt attached. Price,mail or express charges pald by us $8.98 





ploy no agents. 
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Try It On 


STEAKS 


Food not only tastes better 
but actually is better when 
seasoned with world-famed 
Lea & Perrins Sauce. 
If you want that rare relish 
which makes many a dish a 
feast, use 





LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Lea & Perrins hold the se- 
cret of the original recipe 
which makes the original 
Worcestershire Sauce un- 
equalled. Try it on Soups, 
Fish, Meats, Game, Gravies, 
Chafing-Dish Cooking and 
Salad Dressing. 
A Wonderful Appetizer 
Assists Digestion 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 




















Trade Mark 


Send for Free Samples 3%4."°"< '° 


delicious Steero 
Bouillon is for luncheon and atall times. Simply drop 
a Steero Cube into a cup and add boiling water. 


66 99 - 
Bouillon 
Cubes 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
Send 35c for a box of 12 Cubes, postpaid (enough for 
12 cups), if your grocer or druggist can not supply you. 
Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are more economical for 
Distributed and household use. 
Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
171 William Street 
New York 
Under Food Law, 
Serial No. 1 
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IWAMSeandl RACON 


F YOU'RE heengry for something superfine 

in hams and bacon —a neve zest, flavor, ten- 
derness and delicacy—if you think ‘of price Jast 
and quality frs¢—you want Hormel’s Dairy 
Brand. Made from the choicest selection of 
Southern Minnesota's milk- and grain-fed pork- 
ers. The Hormel country cure adds the final 
exquisite touch. If not at your dealers we will 
ship at the following prices, f. o. b. Austin: 


Dairy Hams, 19 cents the pound 
Dairy Bacon, 30 cents the pound 


Address Geo. A. Hormel & Co. Austin, Minn. 








REMEMBER THE NAME 





Persons Often 


Look Alike Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Eyeglass Mountings but 
close inspection will show that 
better mechanical construction 
which makes Shur-ons give 


Comfort. Convenience and Efficiency 
Write us for “How, Where and 
Why ” a Shur-on. 
$3 and $5 without lenses 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Ave. G, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HER SISTER q 


IN THE COUNTRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


into the city. Almost every city of consider- 
able size now has its branch of the Travelers’ 
Aid for the protection of young girls. 

A girl leaving home to go to a strange city 
should never, if she can help it, start on her 
journey without having written to some one in 
the city and received a satisfactory reply. 
girl who belongs to a church may consult her 
pastor and ask him to address a letter to some 
city pastor he knows of, inclosing stamped and 
addressed envelope for ‘reply. If not a pastor, 
a schoolteacher or a librarian, or any one in 
the home town whom a girl knows and trusts, 
may be appealed to to write to some one in 
the city, asking for the names and addresses 
of reliable organizations which make it their 
business to protect young girls, It isn’t neces- 
sary to knowthe city person addressed. ita 
for instance, the young woman in the village 
library does not even know the name of any 
city librarian she can address her letter of in- 
quiry to the city library, and the librarian will 
get it and answer it. The same can be done to 
aschool superintendent or to the local secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
or of the State Vigilance Association. 


OP When the reply comes write again to the 
address given, telling about yourself quite 
frankly but briefly, giving as reference several 
persons of the home town, whose permission 
to do this you have first asked, and say exactly 
what you want. Forinstance: “I am eighteen 
years old and have graduated from the local 
High School. I am inexperienced in any kind 
of work except housework. I want to go to 
the city to earn my living” (reasons why you 
want to go are entirely unnecessary), “and 
would like to get, if possible, a place in some 
store or office. I would be very grateful to 
you if you would tell me where I can stay 
while looking for work and if you would give 
me the names of the best employment agen- 

cies youknow. I can pay about four dollars a 
week for board while I am hunting work. My 
home references are 

Wait for the reply to this letter. Then 
when it has come write again. Say: “I thank 
you very much for your kind answer to my 
questions. I expect to leave here on Saturday 
morning at seven-thirty, and am due to reach 
the city at two-ten P. m., by the Rail- 
road. I shall be very grateful if the Travelers’ 
Aid will meet me, and also if you will notify 
the boarding-house you mention that I expect 
to be there on Saturday afternoon,” etc. 

All this service is at a girl’s disposal abso- 
lutely free of charge. There is no reason why 
any girl should leave her home and go into a 
strange city without taking advantage of these 
safeguards. 

After a very little experience you will learn 
to make full use of all the official help avail- 
able. You won’t be ashamed to ask questions 
of the conductor or of any other person in 
official capacity—even of a policeman! Do 
you know, I’d go to the police station in a 
strange town and ask questions before I 
trusted myself to a lodging-house that I knew 
nothing about. It is such a silly mistake to 
suppose that the sole business of the police 
is to arrest criminals! Arresting criminals is 
only one of the ways they are supposed to 
work for the protection of the law- abiding 
citizen, They are there to serve us in any way 
that affects our safety. Never forget that. 











ZE=> If when a girl reaches a strange city she 
has not made her arrangements to be met by 
the Travelers’ Aid she should go at once to the 
women’s waiting-room and ask the matron 
in charge to notify the Travelers’ Aid. The 
latter may be in the station or she may have 
left it to take another girl to safe shelter. 

If it is necessary to take a carriage always 
go to the station carriage agent and get one of 
the cabs of the authorized transfer company. 
Never hire a hack from an ordinary hackman 
ina strange city. He will certainly overcharge 
you, and he may lead you astray. Similarly 
give your trunk check only to the agent of the 
transfer company—never to one of the express- 
men who swarm about the station doors. 

Now about that temporary place to live! 
Such places differ, of course, in different cities. 
Even the work of different branches of one 
general organization like the Young Women’s 
Christian Association differs greatly in different 
places. Sometimes the work is well done 
and very helpful to the girls who most need 
help, and sometimes it isn’t. Too many of 
these local organizations, in their anxiety to 
erect great fireproof buildings with marble 
halls and elevators and libraries and gymna- 
siums, have incurred a vast debt, to pay off 
which they have to make their charges for 
board far above what many girls can pay. 

Of course five dollars a week (the average 
minimum at these places) is very cheap for 
steam-heated room with unlimited bath privi- 
leges in a big, fireproof hotel and three meals a 
day. But there are thousands of girls who 
earn six dollars a week and less, and five dol- 
lars for board is prohibitive for them. In 
consequence these Association hotels are filled 
with art and music students and with the 
better-paid grades of stenographers and clerks. 

In some cities the Association maintains 
also a temporary boarding-home where a girl 
may stay fora limited time (usually two weeks) 
while looking for work. In these places she 
gets a bed in a small dormitory and her meals 
for about three dollars a week. 

To meet the need which the Association 
does not seem to meet, many cities have other 
homes for girls seeking work or working on 
a small wage. 

And now about how you may hope to live 
in the city. Let me tell you that in my next. 
You mustn’t think I’m over-anxious; I’m not! 
It’s just that I want to give you the simplest 
and surest precautions. 

Give heaps of love to pane: and Dad from 
Billy and me—and to yourself from 

Your adoring SISTER. 


NoTE— The third letter in this series will appear in 
the next number Of The Journal (for October). 




















Prof. Anderson’s 
Supper 


The Bedtime Meal in Countless 
Homes Tonight 


When Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice, he gave you, for one thing, the best foods ever served 
in milk. 

You serve them at breakfast with sugar and cream. Or you 
mix them with fruit. At dinner the puffed grains are crisps for 
the soup. Ora nut-like garnish when you serve ice cream. 


But the favorite way with children is to serve like crackers 
in a bowl of milk. 


Done by Furnace Heat 


These are whole-grain foods—not merely the flour. That 
adds a great deal to their food value. 


In bronze-steel guns they are revolved for an hour in a heat 
of 550 degrees. Think of that. Boiling heat is 212 degrees. 


It is that fierce heat which gives to these grains their 
enticing nut-like taste. It crisps them through and through. 
And it makes them twice as digestible as cereals baked or 
boiled. 

The moisture in the grain turns to superheated steam. 
When the guns are unsealed each grain explodes. The millions 
of food granules are blasted to pieces. 

The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made 
four times as porous as bread. Each grain is made up of 
countless toast-walled cells. Imagine how those crisp, porous, 
nut-like grains taste when served in milk. 


P uffed Wheat, 10c alle ry 
Puffed Rice, 15c wes 














Prof. Anderson’s object was to make whole grains twice as 
digestible as ever before. As a result of this heroic process, 
puffed grains yield every whit of their food value.. These are 
scientific foods. 

But, with the first taste, that fact is forgotten. People eat 
these foods because they delight in them. 


Five Meals Daily 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson says that children should be given 
five meals every day. Food alone makes them grow. 

For the extra meals give them something digestible, of 
maximum food value and surpassingly good. Give them whole 
grains of wheat or rice, made nut-like in a furnace heat, blasted 
to porous crispness. And serve them in milk. 


During hot weather people have eaten a hundred million 
dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers — Chicago 
(199) 
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“The Easiest Shoe for Women” 
is the 


Dr Gdison 


(USHION SHOE 


N the sole is a felt cushion— soft — re- 

silient — moisture proof —a non-con- 

ductor of heat and cold. It is this 
cushion which gives comfort and rest to 
the foot, and prevents the burning and 
smarting that hard soles cause. By giv- 
ing even support, it also permits free blood 
circulation and prevents cramping. 

Yet, with all the comfort, the Dr. Edison 
is a stylish shoe; made over fashionable 
lasts— beautifully designed—finished ex- 
quisitely. All leathers—button or lace. 


Boots, $4.00 and $4.50 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $4.00 
Sold by leading dealers. 

If your dealer does not sell Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe 

WRITE FOR STYLE BOOK 

and we will tell you who“does. 

UTZ & DUNN Co. 

76 Canal Street Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of <> Grade Footwear 
for Women, ses and Children. 


































The Wilson Hose Supporter 


°2* has a strong, flexible cord that 
makes it conform instantly to every 
movement and position of the body. It 
gives perfectly even support on both 
hose and holds them smooth and neat. 


Wilson Supporters 


are the strongest, most durable 
made, They stand the test of 

children’s wear, no matter how 
energetic andviolent the young- 


supporters will not tear the 
clothing or hose. 
A For Boys and Girls, 
2 to14 years: shoul- 
der style or pin-to- 
waiststyle, inwhite 
or black web, 25c. 
For Women and 
Misses, belt or 
pin-on styles, 25c; 
silk finish, 50c. 
Women’s shoulder 
style, lisle web, 
Oc. 
If your dealer 
can’t supply 
@ you, send us his 
name, with price 
and we will send 
them post-paid. 
4 If not satisfied re- 
turn them and get 
your money back. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 


Cherokee, Iowa 


it 


Book on Ostrich / 











Ostrich Plumes at first cost to you. 
Save more than half you’d pay the 
 milliner. This book explains our 
f)] plan—contains valuable informa- 
4 tion—colored illustrations of 
plumes—startling low prices. 

| Send for the book NOW. Herearea few 
bargains. These offerings positively withdrawn : 
after this first initial offering is disposed of, so act quickly. 



































: Hillow Plumes French Plumes . 

™ 18Inch Long. . § 5.95 17 Inch Long. . . $1.95 & 
1D sg Ba 
20 ** ig ese ee © ae. “se es 450 FF 
— = . o” «9 SE 20.“ ae 8 ee 


Buy a Guaranteed Plume— Order today oneor more of the F 
beautiful plumes listed above. Real African male bird feath- 
ers—splendid curl, hard fibre— > 
guaranteed—money immedi- FF 
ately refunded if notsatisfied. 
Or send 15 cents to cover 
& express charges and get 
plumeonapproval. 15 — 
cents returned if you § 
send back the plume. 
Express prepaid, 
&. when cash accom- 
panies order. Send 
your order now. & 
Plume book, illus,in 
colors, mailed free. 





x 


Ostrich Plume Co. (303) 
Bik., Milwaukee, Wis. 


sh ee SSA 


A trial of just one 
week of the will 
con- 
v 


‘ince you 
that it is 
the finest 
Tooth 
made. Pure 
Rubber. Clean, 
healthy, pleasing, 
delightful to use. 
Order one to-day, 45c. 
You'll like it. Ifyour druggist 
won't supply, send us the money. 
BOWERS RUBBER WORKS 
68 Sacramento St. San Francisco 
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THE LITTLE THINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Then just before the curtain went up the cat 
was brought up in her box, which was placed 
at a part of the stage hidden by the table but 
near the fire; and at exactly the right point 
in the play I would open the box. Of course 
the cat, stiff from being kept in the box 
all day, would walk over to the fire, stretch 
herself and hungrily begin lapping up the milk 
in the saucer. That cat was always greeted 
with laughter and applause and every night 
brought down the house. And yet it was only 
a litits ching, you see. 

In this scene of ‘“‘Hearts of Oak” a sailor 
comes home, and I wanted the baby to be 
animated. But how can you make a baby 
animated to order? That puzzled me for a 
long time. Finally I hit upon a scheme: I 
bought a bottle of oil of peppermint, and told 
Mrs, Herne, who played the mother of the 
child, to dip a piece of cloth in the peppermint 
and rub the baby’s gums with it several times. 
Then, just before she went on the stage with 
the baby, rub the peppermint on the gums 
again. When the sailor came on the stage and 
held up a big stick of candy the child naturally, 
with the taste still in his mouth, thought it 
was more peppermint, reached for the candy 
and became all animation at once. This was 
another seeming trifle, but the animated baby 
won the house every night, and both the cat 
and the baby drew hundreds to the theater. 


HEN I was writing ‘‘ The Heart of Mary- 

land” I lived for several months at Oak- 
land, Maryland, studying the people of the 
South so that I could the more surely catch 
and put their spirit and manner of life into the 
play. I met there the widow of General Crook, 
the Indian fighter. Mrs. Crook told me of her 
husband’s parting speech to her when he was 
leaving for the fight with the Indians. 

“‘ Always remember one thing: these savages 
don’t kill women,” he said to his wife. ‘‘ When 
you see a red face come into that tent you will 
know what to do. There is a gun in sight. 
But that is not enough. Put this one over 
there out of sight. He may snatch the gun 
that he sees. Then you pick up the other one 
and—be brave.” 

That scene and that speech, told me that 
sunshiny afternoon, I put into the play, “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

One of the worst struggles I ever had to get 
a right effect was in connection with the much- 
spoken-of tableau in “The Darling of the 
Gods” called ‘‘The River of Lost Souls.” But 
how a little thing pulled that tableau from the 
depths of absolute failure to complete success 
proves my belief in the value of little things. 
It was at a rehearsal which had lasted fourteen 
hours. It was then five o’clock in the morning. 
The star, exhausted, had fallen asleep on a 
mat. The company sat about, a wretched, 
dispirited lot, their eyes red-rimmed as though 
they had been scorched. I had rehearsed and 
rehearsed them in that scene, but I could not 
get it successful. I was facing failure of a 
scene that I had hoped would be a distinct 
triumph. I had spent six thousand dollars on 
that one scene—on mechanical appliances for 
showing other lost souls besides Yo San and 
her lover floating through the thousand years. 
But the girls who represented these souls, 
swung from wires, did not look as though they 
were swimming. The girls looked flesh-and- 
blood instead of spirits. For hours and days 
I worked, spending my time and money 
lavishly, but it eluded me. I was ready to ad- 
mit myself beaten. So that morning I called 
“Strike!”? which meant to break the scenery 
up, and the stage carpenters sprang out on 
the stage to follow out the order. One of the 
carpenters crossed the stage behind the gauzes. 
My eye had unconsciously followed him. 

“Hold on!’’ Icried. ‘Stop, everybody!” 

As this particular stage carpenter had 
crossed the stage he had seemed to throw 
twenty shadows. I ordered the wires and all the 
expensive apparatus removed. I now told the 
girls to walk slowly across the stage just as the 
stage carpenter had done. They were already 
adept in the swimming motion of the arms. 
Their bodies, seen through the veiling gauzes, 
which the stage carpenter was about to cut 
down when I saw the shadows he had cast, had 
precisely the shadowy appearance I wanted: 
eight girls looked like one hundred and fifty! 
I had solved the problem, or at least that 
carpenter did for me. And for two hundred 
dollars I secured the effect that had previously 
cost six thousand dollars and had failed. 


OC recently for my last play, “The Return 
of Peter Grimm,’ I studied for days about 
the simple arrangement of a single chair. Now 
the placing of a chair may seem a very little 
thing, but let me show you how it is a big 
little thing in this particular play. I want the 
audience in this play to know that the man is 
dead: the rest of the play depends upon it. 
Mr. Warfield, who is playing in this piece, has 
a peaceful face, and my first idea was to show 
to the audience the profile of his face still in 
death. But, I thought, will not the audience, 
having seen the rigidity of death on the face, 
receive a distinct, unpleasant shock when it 
sees him come back? So I decided to follow 
my motto: ‘‘Never actually reveal on the 
stage what can be suggested.”’? So I had the 
chair on which he is sitting turned with its 
back to the audience. I have a silence for a 
moment, and then the pair of young lovers 
come in and whisper: “He is dead.” Instead 
of getting all there was out of the death scene I 
believed it better to get as little out of it as 
possible. The suggestion is enough. 

I confess that I have a dread of approaching 
the ludicrous or touching the borders of the 
improbable in a play, for I respect and fear 
the man in the gallery. I have always had a 
tremendous regard for that arbiter of a play’s 
destinies, sitting aloft there, for few know 
plays as well as he does, and none is quicker 
to detect a sham than is he. 

The value of little things is easily under- 
estimated. But, to me, it is the little things 
done right that help a play, while the little 
things done wrong hurt a play. 
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An unerrin uide to | 
both Style and Economy 


| PERRY, DAME&CO | 


Embraidered Brose 69 50 WEST 23¢ ST NEW YORK CITY 


of Chiffon Taffeta 
An example - eee style, 
rich materials and careful making VW 
that we give at modest prices. e Pay Po sta e and 
Colors: black, navy blue, Copen- 


hagen blue, rose. Embroidering is Express Char es 


with silk soutache of self color. 
Sizes 34 to 44 bust; skirt 40 inches, 


with 3-inch basted hem. Sati sfaction CGuaranteed 


Price postage SO BQ) 


OU know the advantage of buying in New York. 
Besides being the authoritative center of American 
fashion it is also the most economical place in the 
United States in which to buy wearing apparel. 


Being fashion experts and trained specialists in fabrics and 
tailoring, we are enabled to choose the best that New York 
produces and to show through our Purchase Book and its 
supplements, at all times, the very newest, authentic styles 
and ideas at the lowest prices for which properly made 
garments can be bought. 


Our organization is composed of men and women who have 
spent most of their lives in designing, making, selecting and 
buying women’s apparel and selling it to the most critical 
purchasers in the world. 


We believe in the economy of good quality and in styles 
that are both correct and sensible; appealing to women of 
taste and judgment. 


We guarantee satisfaction with everything we sell, and 
return your money as cheerfully as we received it, if any 
purchase is unsatisfactory. 


Our Purchase Book shows, besides its very carefully selected 
styles in suits, coats, dresses, waists and other apparel for 
women, misses and girls, a number of well-known trade marked 
lines appealing to men and women. We believe in these goods 
because the integrity and reputation of reputable manufacturers 
are behind them. We carry such famous goods as Onyx 
Hosiery, Fownes Gloves, Perida Corsets, American Lady Cor- 
sets, Keiser Cravats, Phoenix Hosiery, Harvard Mills Underwear, 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields, Li Falco Underwear, Hydegrade 
Halcyon, Klosfit, Eppo and Adjusto-Belle Petticoats and other 
lines of equal renown and merit. 


Send for the Purchase Book. It is free. 


|PERRY, DAME & CO. 


Merchandise Distributors. West 23rd Street, New York City 
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All-Wool Dress Goods 


Direct from the Mill—Fresh 
Off the Loom at 14 Saving 


Tilton Weaves have been standard 
for over 60 years. Very likely you have 
used them and know how thoroughly 
satisfactory they are. Our line this year 
shows all the new, fashionable patterns 
and colors—some of them are the most 
attractive we have ever produced. 

For your new dress, suit, coat or skirt, 
be sure to see our samples, 


Why it Pays to Buy Direct from Us 


First, you save at least one-third, be- 
cause we give you the discount allowed to 
wholesale and retail merchants. Next, 
you get absolutely fresh goods, made from 
virgin wool, no shoddy or ‘‘extract.’’ 
You are sure of reliable goods, and have 
a wide selection of the latest and best 
patterns from which you select at ease in 
your own home. All our grades and 
weights are plainly marked so that you 
know exactly what you are getting. 


Generous Samples Free 


Showing standard patterns, and the new 
Scotch effects, the new Blue Grays, Blue- 
berry Blues, Heathers, Tans and Grays, 
also silk Pencil Stripes and Hair Lines, 
All fabrics 55 inches wide. 


Tilton Woolen Mill, 101 Mill St., Tilton, N.H. 
(Established 1842) 














































This 
stylish 
Eider- 
down 
Hat is 
but 
one 
of 250 
new de- 
signs, com- 
pletely de- 
scribed in the 
10th edition of 


“THE MANUAL 
OF HANDIWORK” 
Sent postpaid, 25c 
Whether you require Ejider- 
own, Germantown, four or 


eight fold, or any other variety 
of yarn, ask for the 


BEAR=YARNS ° 


Look for Bear Brand trade-mark on every 
skein. It makes you sure of best results in 
the appearance and durability of your work. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
107-113 Grand Street, Dept. A, New York 











Better Quality and Lower 
Prices When You Buy Direct 
from the Mill. 


Every point is in 
your favor when 
you buy from the 
Ridgewood Mills. 
You pay less money, 
you get only fabrics 
of superior, analy, 
and you have the \dgewood Guarantee on every 
yard of cloth you buy. 


Shop in Your Home 
From Ridgewood Mills Samples 


Why make a trip to the store to see the newest 
fabrics when we will gladly send you samples of 
any kinds of material in worsteds and woolens that 
you desire? Beautiful cloths in the latest weaves 
and colors for men, women and children at prices 
from 50c to $2.50 per yard. 

Remember that in buying from the mill you get 
better cloth for the same price than you could 
get elsewhere. Write today for samples, stating 
cements you are planning—something about the 

inds of materials in which you are interested 
and colors preferred. 

Our Wash Goods Department offers a large line 
of High Quality Wash Dress Materials from some 
of the best makers of this country and abroad. 


THE RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main St, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Established 182. Always Reliable. No Agents. 














Educate Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to12 years of age may be educated 
entirely at home by the best modern 
methods and under the guidance and 
supervision of a school with a na- 
tional reputation for training young 
children, For information write, 
stating age of child, to 

THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 10 West Chase, Baltimore, Md. 

V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 















THE HAND-DOWN 
PICTURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


brother’s best patron of soda water; and was 
probably “boning” on Millet to write a 
“paper” for the Mary E. Wilkins Literary 
Society. 

Steve’s manner, much more than what he 
said, indicated a far different type. Mr. Shep- 
pard pursued his inquiry. 

“‘She must have more artistic taste than 
you think,” he suggested, ‘‘if she is interested 
in Millet.” 

‘I don’t know that she ever heard of Millet 
till this week,” Steve replied bluntly. “I know 
I didn’t. But this picture came—it was a 
hand-down from my cousin, whose husband 
said it made his back ache—and Julietta 
wanted to find out why it was considered so 
wonderful. I don’t believe I understand yet. 
But I know one thing: whatever it was that 
Julietta found out it has about made her over.” 

“Made her over?” 

“Yes. She was pretty tired of her job— 
keeping house for my father and my brother 
and me—and she was——— Well, she didn’t 
have enough to interest her, I guess, and she 
was kind of—hard to live with. Whatever it 
was that she got out of that book she’s been 
quite different.” 

“Tsn’t that interesting!” Mr. Sheppard 
exclaimed. ‘I wonder what it was.” 

**Something about gleaners. I haven’t heard 
a great deal. I’m at home so little. She’d be 
glad to tell you, I’m sure, if you would care 
to know.” 

“I should indeed! What shall I do about 

? , 


Steve looked at his watch. It was two- 
thirty. 

“This is a slack time,” he said. “T’ll walk 
up home with you if you want to go, and 
introduce you to my sister.” 

“Would she like that better than if I 
introduced myself?” 

“Why, I don’t know. I'll tell you! Tl 
*phone her that you’re coming; that’ll do just 
as well.” 


ZOy The autumn afternoon was glorious. 
Frost had turned the trees to scarlet and gold 
and bronze, but had not yet noticeably stripped 
them, although the ground was well carpeted 
with fallen leaves. The sunshine was warm, 
but the air had a tingle in it which made pulses 
leap as no merely soft warmth can ever do. 

The village was famed for its hard maples. 
A magnificent avenue of them completely 
overarched the broad street on which the 
Griers lived, and they were aflame with 
splendor as Sheppard walked along beneath 
their arch. 

Julietta opened the door for him and asked 
him in. He was conscious of a sense of regret 
the moment the front door was closed and he 
got a whiff of the stove-heated air of the 
sitting-room. 

“T’ll tell you,” he began when the first for- 
malities were over with, “I want to talk with 
you. I—I’d be so glad if you would tell me 
some things about the book and what you got 
out of it. But—what have you got to do? 
Would it be impossible for you to come out 
and take a walk? I’m not very good at—this 
sort of thing.” 

He smiled and Julietta understood. They 
were sitting stifflyracingeachother, not very dif- 
ferent from children in the first stage of a party. 

“And ‘anyway besides,’” he went on, “‘the 
afternoon is much too wonderful to miss.” 

Julietta was captivated by Mr. Sheppard’s 
manner. It was shy, in a way; but it wasn’t 
the kind of shyness that made another person 
ill at ease. And there was unmistakable heart- 
iness about it that seemed waiting only for a 
bit of friendly encouragement to bring it to 
full expression. 

“I'd love to go,” she said; and went at once 
to get ready. 

While she was gone he stood studying the 
picture, his memory painting it in the sun- 
drenched colors of the original. 

Julietta smiled appreciatively when she came 
back and saw his intent scrutiny. 

““When you’ve learned to read its meaning 
it is wonderful, isn’t it?” she said. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, “that I’ve 
learned to read its meaning. But the fact 
that so many people have learned is what has 
meant so much to me,” 

“Yes?” she murmured uncomprehendingly. 

‘Sounds mysterious-like, doesn’t it?” he 
went on. ‘Perhaps I’d better try to explain. 
You see, the part that made such a hit with 
me was the part that told how discouraged 
Millet was when he was painting this picture. 
Remember? He said something about ‘if only 
it does not turn out too disgraceful!’ Think 
of that! He could f-el that way about a can- 
vas which was destined to be of such great 
worth to the world. If he could get that dis- 
couraged about one of the very greatest pic- 
tures of modern times I figured that it isn’t 
any wonder if a little fellow like me gets the 
‘blue devils’ about his job.” 


ZEZ> They were out in the maple-arched street 
now, and freedom of tongue seemed to comé 
to Sheppard with the freer movements of his 
limbs. He had, too, made a pleasant discovery 
about Julietta. 

“You walk with a good rhythm,” he 
declared. 

“Do I?” she asked. “I didn’t know it.” 

“Look!” he illustrated comically, adjusting 
his speech to different lengths of steps differ- 
ently accented. Julietta laughed delightedly. 
**That’s the reason so many people don’t like 
to walk,” he went on. “They don’t know 
how. And they don’t know what they miss. 
If there’s something I can’t think out, sitting 
down, I get on my legs and start them in a 
good, swinging rhythm. I usually find that 
my mind falls into step.” 

“Tl try it,” Julietta cried. “I get the 
‘blue devils’ too.” 

“And feel sure the job you’re working so 
hard on will never turn out right?” 

“T should say I do!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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Baking” 


— for North — East — West — South. 


A little flour booklet — 
may we send it to you 
free? 


Not a recipe book, but a 
book about deter flour — 
how it’s better— why it’s 
better — and the proof. 


Occident Flour is the ut- 

most in the milling art. 

Made from top market 

priced Northern Premium 

Wheat, tested by Chemists for food 
values, by Expert Bakers, daily, for 
perfect oven results. 

Occident Flour is good enough to carry 
our Money-back Guarantee for better 
results in your baking than you’ve 
had with any other flour—Jdetter baking 
or your money refunded. 


If there IS a better flour, don’t you 
want to know it? Don’t you want to 
read the booklet about it? 


RUSSello Milling hylan 
Minntinvecnpolicnuas 


A Mihi Ce ee. eR dts 























Every mother and prospective mother should send now for her copy of my com- 

plete catalog of clothing from birth to 20 years. The most practical and beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog I have ever used during my 9 years of experience. In 
fact, I have never seen such dainty and fascinating styles of babies’ and children’s 
garments. My Spic-n-Span garments will fulfill your every wish as they are made 
under_my_ own supervision. Rompers, Russian, Blouse and_ Norfolk suits for 
boys; Girls’ white and colored dresses to b0 years. My Nature Shape shoes will fit 
your little one. Send today for Free copy mailed in plain envelope. Let 

me explain to you how I can sell direct to you prepaying mailing or 
express charges at money-saving prices. Remember I deliver goods free, 
guaranteeing satisfaction, or refund your money without question, 







48 page 
7x9 Cata- 
log beauti- 
fully illustra- 


iomten’s Dry These Offers by Mail and be Convinced 


20 years. 


INFANTS’ FIRST OUTFITS STOCKINGS SPECIAL OFFER 
No. 1, 26 pieces express paid, . $7.85 No. 1000 F. Infants’ Pure silk plaited, 
No. 2, 28 pieces express paid, . $12.98 sizes 4 to 6, white, pink or blue, i, see Magyar Frock Dress 
EM No. 100 F. Cashmere, allcolors,4to6'4, 25¢ 
Pg ag a MET CARDS | No. 100XF. Silk and wool, . . . 85¢ Sleeves cut in one 
$1 50 per 100, Hand tinted, 50c $3.00 No.172F, Fine silk lisle hose, sizes4to piece with body of 
per 100 : ? sa" 654, all colors, special. . . . . 17¢ ones is 8 = 
‘ . ° presen’ y 
“WHAT NAME FOR BABY” BOOTEES for the young Miss. 
a pretty booklet, containing over 1000 No. 361 F. Hand made, wool bootee, me- pis beautiful frock 
"names for boys and diumlength, goodsize, colors, all white or },.>met with decided 
‘ 25¢ White with pink or blue trimming, . 15¢ favor. Sizes 6 to 14 


Re 
BABY'S EAR CAPS INFANTS’ SHIRTS years. Colors, white, 







ee 


Neat, Sanitary, Wash- No.153 F. Cashmere or wool shirts, sizes pink or blue Repp. Value Magyar 
able. Sizes, small, me- 1 to 6, in sanitary sealed packages, beauti- $4.00, special during Frock 
diumand large. Linen ful quality, size 1, 50c —add 5c each size. September $2.48, charges Dr 

50c. Silk 75c. Dr. Denton Garments at regular prices. prepaid. ess 


My Outfit of 30 long or 12 short paper patterns, full directions,only 25¢ with list of Baby's 
First Needs. Remember my 48 page catalog is FREE. Mailed on request in plain envelope. 


i 





MRS. ELLA JAMES, 106 Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















DELONG '? TAPE 


makes a firm neat fastening, with 
every hook and every eye exactly 
in its place. Look for the TAGS 
on every few inches—your guar- 
antee that you are getting the 
strongest, neatest tape, and the 
original ‘See That Hump” 
De Long Hooks and Eyes. 
All dealers have De Long Hook-and-Eye 


Tape—white and black, sizes 1, 2, 3. 
Send 10c. for sample, enough for a waist. 


The De Long Hook and Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Have YOU Seen This 
Sweeper? 


Ask your dealer to show it to you and 
learn how you can lessen the work of 
sweeping at a cost of about one-tenth 
of acent aday. Don’t purchase any 
carpet sweeper before you see the 


NATIONAL 


Roller- 


Bearing Carpet Sweeper 


Sweeps clean the first time over—goes with 
little pushing —doesn’t dribble dirt yet is easy 
toempty. ‘The strong, snappy Chinese bristle 
brush does its work like a broom. 

Be sure to see the NEW brush adjustment. 
Tt is the greatest improvement in sweepers 
made in years. 

Prices from $2.50 to $5.00, depending upon 
trimmings and finish. Will last the average family 
over ten years. If your dealer hasn’t them, drop 
us a card and we will see that you get one. 


National Sweeper Co., 88 Warren St., Newark, N. J. 








HANDLE Looth Brush 


with its curved and flexible handle, permits of 
its immediate adjustment to the contour of the 
gums —avoids friction — keeps the gums in a 
perfect, healthful condition. Enables you to 
use a stiffer brush than usual. 

The irregular tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic reach every 
crevice in and between all the teeth—clean ev ery 
tooth thoroughly. ‘‘A Clean Tooth Never Decay.’ 

These two exclusive features stamp it the ideal 
sanitary brush. ‘‘The brush with a purpose.” Packed 
in an individual yellow box, which protects against 
handling. Prices, 25c, 35c, 40c. Ev ery Pro-phy-lac-tic 
fully guaranteed. We replace if defective. 

Our interesting booklet—‘‘Do You Clean or Brush 
Your Teeth?”’— is yours for the asking. Send for it. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St. , Florence, Mass. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes 








FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


Puts on like a coat. 
No Pins—No Buttons. 
Double- breasted 


over Abdomen— 


IT WON’T WORK UP 





Because 


} It Ties Below Curve 
i J <—« of Abdomen 


Packed in Purity Package 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Write for Booklet and 
Price List and our Intro- 
ductory Offer of two gar- 
ments for price of one. 


EARNSHAW KNITTING CO. 
1201 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








1 6) eee B) DAB PO) ot nd 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 


VELOX PRINTS “BROWNIES, 3c; 

- 3%ex3%, 3%4x 4%, 4c; 4x5, 3a, 5c. 
Send us two negatives and we will print them without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 

and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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“Was that why you liked the book so 
much—and the picture?” 

“Why, no. I don’t believe I had thought of 
that as much as you have. But I’m so glad 
you told me. It will help me a lot.” 

“Tt has helped me; helped me to go on, I 
mean. But I’m not out of the woods yet; I 
can’t even see the sun so I can tell for sure 
which direction I’m going in.’ 

Julietta had once spent a summer with some 
friends who had a camp far up north close to 
the great forests. 

‘And isn’t there any moss on the north side 
of trees?”’ she asked. 

“T haven’t been able to find any.” 

‘And no one has blazed a trail?” 

“Oh, of course. But the trails are not very 
fresh, and it takes a keen eye to pick out old 
blazings. That’s why this book helped so 
know that the man who followed this trail got 
out—or at least his work did.” 

‘He himself is buried on the forest’s edge,” 
said Julietta, who had read the book through. 

Sheppard looked at her appreciatively. 
“You love symbols,” he averred. 

“Do I?” she questioned. ‘You are teach- 
ing me so many things about myself.” 


VI 


_ way, which they had not chosen but 
were following unthinkingly, led across the 
deep ravine and past the little stone house of 
the Hansons. 

He ran ahead as they approached the house, 
and left the book at the door. 

“T hate impedimenta,” he admitted when 
he rejoined her in the road; “‘even when I am 
as much indebted to them as I am to that 
book.” 

“Do you paint?” she asked suddenly. The 
sight of the stone house and of the Japanese 
who opened the door had brought back to her 
all the mystery about Mr. Sheppard. 

“No,” he answered; “but I’d liketo. That 
is why I’m here.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“Let me explain,” he went on. “I’m not 
aspiring to paint people as Millet painted 
them—not with pigments. I want to write 
plays—real plays about real people. I’ve 
written light operas; I’ve made a good deal of 
money; most people think I ought to be satis- 
fied to goon asI’ve begun. I can’t. I’m sick 
of being a clown. They tell me I ought to be 
glad I can make the world laugh. It isn’t 
laughing that I make them do; it’s grinning. 
They say I ought to be glad I can make people 
forget. I want to make them think and feel. 
I’m tired of being a mountebank who sweats 
like a hired rogue to distract men and women 
from their peril and their obligations. 

“Millet got ashamed to paint nude women 
to pander to Parisian taste. I got ashamed 
to go on writing comic operas. His friends 
said he was crazy. My friends say I am crazy. 
He deserved infinitely greater credit than I do, 
because when he turned his back on what he 
was ashamed of he had a young wife and two 
little babies and he was penniless. I have 
no one depending on me and I am not poor. 
But it hasn’t been easy. That’s why I came 
here—away from every one I know. I’ve got 
a play that I want to write. But it comes 
hard. I feel worse than Millet did when he 
was painting ‘The Gleaners.’” 

“But you’re encouraged now!” Julietta said 
eagerly. 

He shook his head. “I’m encouraged to 
keep on trying to get out of the woods,”’ he said; 
“but I don’t see yet how I’m going to do it.” 

“T don’t believe I understand,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Tt isn’t the purpose that I lack—now,” he 
explained; “‘it’s the vision. I want to do my 
play, but there’s something that balks me, 
something that doesn’t ‘come.’”’ 

- “T wish I could help you,” she said. ‘But 
I’m not clever.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,’ he replied. 
** However, it isn’t half so likely to be clever- 
ness that helps as sympathy—the right kind 
of sympathy.” 


“BZ They had gone quite beyond the confines 
of the village and were now swinging along the 
beautifully kept highway past the lodge gates 
of a splendid estate. 

“‘Grant Higgins lives there,” observed Juli- 
etta, nodding toward the great wrought-iron 
gates. 

“T know he does,” he answered crisply. 
wae you know him?” 


“He s going to give the city an Erring 
Women’s Refuge,” she sneered. ‘‘I say he’d 
better pay his employees some of their back 
wages.” 

Sheppard looked up sharply. ‘‘What do 
you mean?” he asked. 

“T mean,” she answered with spirit, “‘that 
if he’d stop gleaning the corners of his field 
himself there wouldn’t be half so much need 
of an Erring Women’s Refuge. You said you 
wanted to know what I’d got out of the book 
and out of the picture. It was this: gleaning 
is hard, back-breaking toil; but it is honest 
and respectable. I didn’t know much about 
gleaning, so I looked it up in the Bible. It 
seems that in other countries the widow and 
the fatherless had to become dependents—on 
their nearest male kin, I guess. But in Israel 
a woman who wanted to ‘be beholden to no- 
body’ could work for her bread and get it. 
And those that reaped the harvests were 
ordered not to pick their fields too clean, so 
that when the gleaners came along there might 
be enough left to reward their toil. The laws 
are plain; I read ’em all. There’s not a word 
about building granaries and locking the doors, 
and if the widow and the fatherless can answer 
questions satisfactorily the wealthy farmer is 
to hand them out a bit of adole. Nota word! 
He’s to let them work in his field and to sée to 
it that they get enough to glean. And he’s 
to do it remembering that he was once a 
bondman in the land of Egypt. I’ve heard all 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 
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Cut out and return this 
coupon or send us your 
name and address on 

a postal 


PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 
212-216 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir:—Please send me the copy of ge — a - 
Winter Catalog No. 814 which you have 
with the understanding that same is to be ‘absolutely i fre ‘J ‘all 
charge and obligation. 


Name 
Town P.’O: 
State 


PHILIPSBORN’S 
Falland WinterFashion Book 


Our 164-page catalog has an important style 
message for all America’s women-kind. 


One copy ready for YOU. 


HE style-prestige and reputation of the name Philipsborn 

for fair dealing, prompt service and low prices make 

this book the most sought for and most welcome pub- 
lication of its kind. One million women throughout the country 
will write for it and will be guided and benefitted by the thou- 
sands of new, beautiful and attractive style creations which are 
displayed in its pages. 

















































@ This most wonderful catalog, a veritable style encyclopedia is America’s 
recognized authority on fashion. Its magnificent display of the newest 
and smartest Fall and Winter modes is sure to be of the greatest interest 
to all women-kind. It is the result of months of labor spent in the search- 
ing for and gathering of all the newest and most desirable European and 
American modes of real merit— styles that 

are authoritatively correct and conform if 
to the latest dictates of fashion. ‘ 
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@ To acquaint you with the wonderful 
range of styles and prices, we quote 
below from a few of our principal 
departments — 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 
COATS, Cloth . S 5.98 to $52.50 
COATS, Fur... 50 ** 89.95 
DRESSES... . 750 © 26.75 
PUR SETS... 645" 54.98 
SEE 546: (0.0 5 98 ** 17.50 
aoe sone IE 
GRIRTS, « .« Pt tone EL § 
Py < e 10.75 ** 29.95 
SWEATERS 1.98 ‘* 5.98 


UNDERWEAR. 25" 3.75 
WAISTS, Silk, 


DE biiwens ss 98" 7.50 <a 
MISSES’ DEPARTMENT 
COATS ...... $4.98 to $15.98 
DRESSES 6.75“ 19.75 
EATS. « 2.45 3.98 
ts & ee 2.50 5.98 
Po & a ae 8.98 “ 17.50 
GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 
COmIs «se % $2.45 to $14.95 
DRESSES... ° °° 68 
SWEATERS ., 98 ** 2,39 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
oO os oe $1.98 to $4.98 
pi) £5 3 a" Be 
SWEATERS .. a” Le 
BONNETS ... ae ae 


nd other departments of femt- 
nine wear and dress accessories 
—the most complete and com- 
prehensive display of women’s 
apparel ever shown. 
g Sufficient books have been re- 
served to supply every reader of 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal with 
her copy. You can get yours if 
you write for it. 
gq We know that you will be keenly 
interested and that it will enable 
you to dress more stylishly, own 
more clothes for less money and 
keep abreast with the smartest 
dressers in the world. 


gq Fill out coupon above or send 
us a postal asking for Book No. 
814 with your name and address, 
also state your preferences of 
fabrics and colors. | 


Philipsborn 


The Outer Garment House 


212-216 W. ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
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REGISTERED 


OMO DRESS SHIELDS 
are the dress shields that are odorless when 
purchased and odorless when worn, 


; REMEMBER 

The reason for this, is that they are made froma 
tropical gum, and contain absolutely no rubber. 
They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 
absolutely moisture proof and washable. 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
Our “Dress Shield Brieflet” sent free. 





INFANTS’ PANTS 


iA paw? f comfortable garment 
that wil keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 
‘To be worn over the diaper. Made of 
ap Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely waterproof and 
odorless, white, soft and easily 
cleansed. With or without lace 
trimming, 25c. to $1.00. 


ol BIBS 


are made of the same sheeting and have 
all the good qualities of © Pants. Prices 15 to 50c. 


At your dealer's 


The Op Manufacturing Co., maaistewa; conn. | 


LABIA CHE 
( Summer Pleasures } 


are enfoyed by thousands of women who are 
immune from complexion worries They are 
the users of LABLACHE and are recognized 
by faces free from wrinkles—that are never 
shiny or disfigured by exposure to the elements, 











and askin always smooth and 
velvety. Itiscooling, refresh- 
ing, pure and harmless, 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c.abox of drng- 
gists or by mail. Serd ZO 
cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 











The latest 
invention 
that makes 


Housekeeper the day’s 
& <ieening of Silverware 
Benefited 2iascae § 


quickly cleans by itself, 
without the use of any silver polish and lasts for 
months. The Daynglo Cloth eliminates assembling 
the Silverware in one place to be cleaned. You 
take the Daynglo Cloth to your Silverware, saving 
time, labor and dirt. Rouge is the only mineral 
that Gold and Silver Manufacturers can use that 
produces the beautiful lustre on their products; 
therefore, it is the one chemical to be used to re- 
store the lustre. The Da nglo Oloth is the only one 
finished successfully with rouge, having lasting 
qualities, that does not injure the silver and is 
guaranteed to do the work or money refunded. 
If not at your department store, we will send itto you prepaid 
on receipt of25c. Kindly send us the name of your dealer. 


CARY-DANE MFG. CO., Dept. X, 102 West 101st St., N.Y. 


Let us Clothe Your Baby 


Buy your Baby’s Outfit in New York City- 
Stuart Styles are prettiest. | Stuart prices are 
lowest. Goods delivered free. Write for 
Free Catalog of “Every Baby Need.” 


Stuart Baby Shop 
145-A East 34th St., New York City 


FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 
Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 



























FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good" and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 












We Carpet YOUR Floor-25° 


Fashionable, Artistic, Sanitary. = 
Designs from real Turkish Rugs. © 


Brusselex Art Rugs 


Fast dyes. Close woven, durable. & 
Can be used both sides. All colors & 
& sizes. 9x 6it.—§2.50; 9x9ht— & 
° $3.50; 9x 12ft.—§4.50. Sent on & 
he feceipt of price. Freight prepaid. Your money back if 

m mot satisfied. Catalog in colors, free. Write to-day. 
© KEYSTONE RUG CO., 17 So. Sth St., Philadelphia, 
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PICTURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


that preached about half a hundred times 
or so; but the sermons were all about what 
a good daughter-in-law Ruth was, and how 
she became the great-grandmother of David. 
All this other I figured out for myself. And 
I guess the reason it seemed so wonderful was 
because I tried it on myself first thing.’ 

Mr: Sheppard seemed so deep in thought 
that Julietta could not be sure if he were lis- 
tening to her or had gone off on some “long, 
long trail”? of his own. But she was feeling 
the exhilaration of putting her discovery into 
words, It isn’t easy to tell your spiritual evo- 
lutions to the people who’ve lived beside you 
for years and who think that they “know you 
like a book.” A new acquaintance, if it be the 
right kind and auspiciously begun, is a won- 
derful ‘‘developer”; under its stimulus all 
kinds of impressions flash up in recognizable 
forms and likenesses. Julietta had been allow- 
ing herself far too little of this experience; she 
had been feeling like a blank plate, and had 
given herself over to bitterness on that account, 
when all she needed was exposure to the light 
and a touch of “developer.” She had had 
both now, and she was reveling in the result. 
Whether Sheppard heard her or not she was 
far from having made her speech in vain, for 
she had convinced herself, and that is the first 
step toward service. 


Z@Z But Sheppard did hear. He was keen; 
he knew what Julietta was giving him: the first 
account she had tried to render of her awaken- 
ing. He was as reverent toward it as he had 
been toward the story of Millet’s sharp recall 
from his least worthy self. He was reverent 
toward both because he had so vivid a recol- 
lection of the day, not long ago, when he had 
seemed without other aim than the continued 
writing of comic operas; and of the very next 
day, when he knew as well as he knew now 
that he was through with his jester’s job for- 
ever. He remembered, too, how he had tried 
to tell his friends, and how they had laughed 
at him and told him he was “‘bilious.” He 
remembered the first time he had been able 
to open his heart; it was to a comparative 
stranger too. 

He was doing more, though, than listening 
and remembering. He was looking ahead. 
Some things Julietta was saying fitted strangely 
well into the blank places of that puzzle 
picture he called his drama. When she said, 
“T guess the reason it seemed so wonderful 
was because I tried it on myself first thing,’’ 
he stopped stock-still in the road. Then: 

“That’s it!’ he cried exultantly. ‘Of 
course! That’s it!” 

She looked a little mystified; the exuber- 
ance of his affirmation almost startled her. 

“‘T began on Mrs. Mears, our washerwoman,”’ 
she went on. “She is a widow with six children. 
I went to see her yesterday, and I was so sur- 
prised when she explained to me what a differ- 
ence of even fifty or seventy-five cents a week 
means to her. She has three customers. I’m 
going to see the other two. If I can persuade 
them to pay her as much as they would have 
to pay the laundry for doing their work only 
half so well she will get enough more than she 
has been getting to pay the rent of her little 
place.” 

Sheppard turned to her with gratitude 
irradiating his face. 

“*Miss Grier,’”’ he said, “you have no idea 
what you have done for me! I’ve been longing 
to write my drama and to put into it some 
of the things I feel about such gross injustices 
as are wrought by men like Grant Higgins. 
But somehow the thing wouldn’t work out. 
It is easy to do the ordinary indictment, but 
it has been done so often and to so little pur- 
pose. I wanted to make mine extraordinary. 
But Icouldn’t. It kept getting away from me 
and running into stereotyped situations that I 
knew would never make people think. They’d 
look and listen and say, ‘Those rich men 
ought to be ashamed of themselves,’ and then 
go home and forget. I wanted to write a 
play that would make each and every one 
who saw it demand of himself: ‘What can J 
do about it?’ But the play wouldn’t come. 
You’ve brought it to me! You’ve made me see 
why I was all wrong. If I could write some- 
thing that would make every one go home and 
try the doctrine on Mrs. Mears the Grant 
Higginses would soon be taken care of. And 
yet you say that you’re not clever!” 


ZOZ When “The Gleaners” was produced, in 
March, Julietta sat high up in a dark corner 
of the second balcony. Her heart was beating 
so tumultuously she could hardly bear it, but 
she tried to appear calm for the sake of the 
young man who, under cover of the dusk, 
was holding her hand tightly. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was not of 
the usual noisy first-night kind, which must 
be discounted as representing the good-will 
of friends; it was quiet, intense. Men and 
women sat in attitudes of strained attention, 
and their faces showed that they were thinking 
each of his or her own Mrs. Mears. 


“WILL DO MORE GOOD THAN ALL THE 
PHILIPPICS EVER WRITTEN AGAINST 
‘THE OTHER FELLOW’” 


So some of the headlines read. 

‘It’s your play really; I feel ashamed to 
have my name attached to all this credit,” 
ag Sheppard declared to Julietta, when he 
ay down, next afternoon, the last of the glow- 
ing tributes the day’s press had paid “The 
cleaners,” 

“You needn’t let that mar your happiness,” 
ulietta reminded him. “Think how soon 


t’ll be my name too.” a 
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wants, too 


—in short, every- 
thing for the Amer- 
ican home in the 
famous Macy — 
ity, at surprisingly 

low prices. Ask for YY 
your free copy of Yy 


the book today — UY 
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City store. 






Our Delivered Price on Wearing Apparel except shoes 
for every member of the family is just the same to every 
woman, whether her home is in California or in New York. 
Distance makes no difference. 
just as satisfactorily, from the Macy Catalogue, as if you 
were to visit the famous Macy store in person, and the 
wearing apparel you select except shoes will be delivered 
anywhere, with all charges prepaid by us. This broad, 
liberal policy in connection with our guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or your money back, will surely make many thousands 
of new friends for us this year, and we hope you will be 


ain 


New York Styles Are the Newest 
New York Prices Are the Lowest 


Every woman knows that New York is the fashion center 
of America, and Macy’s is the largest and best New York 
Our big free Catalogue offers you the latest 
New York and European styles months in advance, the 
very finest things in 
for every member of the family, at — much lower than 
those asked by other dealers, at 
equal quality. Macy’s sell only merchandise of the best 
qualities, and Macy’s New York Store is famous as the 
most economical shopping center in America. More than 
250,000 critical New York shoppers pass through our aisles 
in a single day, and if these discriminating buyers find 
Macy’s the best place to supply their wants, surely you 
will find it the most satisfactory place to supply your 


The Macy Catalogue, now ready, quotes you a delivered 
price on thousands of articles you will nee 
it shows such wonderful varieties in every line of mer- 
chandise required in every American home that you ought 
not to buy anything for Fall or Winter until you write for this 
Free Catalogue, and look through its ! 
better, and at lower cost, with this book in your possession 
because it establishes the standard of quality you should 
get and the price you should 
ora postal card and say, ‘‘Please send me a copy of your 
new Fall Catalogue,”’ and we will send it to you by return 
mail, free and postpaid. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
625 Macy Building, New York 
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States on a greater variety of merchan- 
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Ferris 


allow freedom and grace of movement. Sup- 
port and protect back, waist, bust, hips and 
abdomen. Stylish, comfortable, durable. 
There’s a Ferris Waist to fit every figure. 
Best Material and Workmanship. 
Write for Ferris Illustrated Catalogue. 





Sense Waists \ {| 





145 


2 25c 704 
For sale by Leading Dealers. 
Never Accept a Substitute. 

Look for the Ferris Label. 









50c 714 1.00 


FERRIS BROS CO., 
341 Broadway, N. Y. 











THIS TAG 
INSURES 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US. EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG ANDO WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS. & CO.. 
Silk Manufacturers 
526-528 BROADWAY 
New York City 
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GUARANTEED 
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The name™Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
iated lor a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding {ivitations al reasonable prices. 
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Samol. west. Our book 
on, Wedding Emote FREE. 
Address, 2°South 11th Street 
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KITCHEN BOUQUET | 


| GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Bag That 
Will Not Sag 


Keeps its shapely 
and stylish outlines 
no matter how much 
weight is put in it. 


“Fill it with Nails” 


test itin any way —every way. The sag- 
ging and bulging at the bottom of the 
ordinary bag is impossible with the 
“No-Sag.” The illustration depicts 
two of the season’s most 
exquisite designs at $5: 
N° o01559% of Genuine 
Seal, and N® 2153, the 
highly popular soft bag 
of English Morocco, all 
colors: Nickel, Gilt or 
Gun-metal frames. 

Other styles at $1.25 up. 


Every “‘ No-Sag” Bag is guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for the “No-Sag” Bag. 
cannot supply you, send the price to us direct. 
new Fall Catalogue sent free on request. 


Freund Bros. & Co., 435 Broome St., New York 


THE OIL THAT 
SAVES TOIL 


3 in One is pos- 
itively the only 
perfect lubricant 
for all household 
purposes such as 
sewing machines. 





It's all in the 
construction. 











If he 
Our 





3 in One pene- 
trates to the very 
innermost friction points, lubricating any 
bearing just right. 
Saves work for you. 





Saves wear and tear. 


Inferior oils gum, dry out, cake, collect 
dust and clog action parts. 3 in One cleans 
out all dirt. Also prevents rust on all 
nickeled parts. Try it at our expense. Send 
for free generous sample and dictionary 
today. 


3 in One, sold at all stores, 8 oz. bottle, 
50 cts.; 3 0z., 25 cts.; trial size, ro cts. 


3 in One Oil Co. 


41 Broadway New York 
The“ American Boy’ sensible, comfortable, 


neat appearing, staunchly 
built shoe for every-day service that will wear like 
you want a shoe to wear. The first Boys’ unlined 
high-top ever made and none better for all sorts of 
service in all sorts of weather. 























The correct 
shoe for 
Boy Scouts 


Send for 
Catalog D 


pend 
all pox 


8-inch height 
sizes | to 5! 


sizes 10 to 134% 
$3.00 


pers are 
nz Esse’ Elk, 
the softest, tough- 
est, longest wearing 
upper leather tanned, 
and the only shoe leather 
that never gets hard and full 
of uncomfortab! entails, You 
can buy direct from us at regular retail Prices, delivery pre- 
paid if your dealer hasn't the genuine “American Boy.” 
Always look for name on yellow la 


Menzies Shoe Co., stahids, Detroit, Mich. 
I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 


Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
we will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switchtomatch. Ifyou find it a big bargain remit 
$2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn Your 
Own Switch. Extra shades a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty beok showing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


Anna Ayers, Dept. A 242. 22 Quincy St., Chicago 
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THE. MOUNTAIN GIRL? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


‘Where is your sister, Hoyle? Don’t you 
reckon it’s time you and I. were abed?” he 
asked, adopting the child’s vernacular. 

“She’s makin’ yer bed ready in th’ loom- 
shed likely,” said the mother, ever alert. 
“Run, child, an’ see what’s keepin’ her so 
long. Maybe you kin he’p her.” 

At this moment Cassandra entered, holding 
the candle high to light her way through what 
seemed to be a dark passage—her still, sweet 
face a bit flushed and stray bits of white cotton 
down clinging to her blue homespun dress. 

“The Doctah’s mos’ dade fer sleep, Cass,’’ 
said her mother. 

“T am right sorry to keep you so long, but 
we are obleeged ” She lifted troubled 
eyes to his face as Thryng interrupted her. 

“Ah, no, no! I really beg your pardon— 
for coming in on you this way; it was ‘not 
right, you know. It was a—a predicament, 
wasn’t it? If you will just let me go any- 
where, only to sleep, I shall be greatly obliged. 
I’m making a lot of trouble, and I’m sorry. 





ZF His profusion of manner, of which he 
was unaware, embarrassed her; although not 
shy like her brother she had never encountered 
any one who spoke with such rapid abrupt- 
ness, and his swift, penetrating glance and 
pleasant ease of the world abashed her. For 
an instant she stood perfectly still before him, 
slowly comprehending his thought, then 
hastened with her inherited, inborn ladyhood 
to relieve him from any sense that his sudden 
descent upon their privacy was an intrusion. 

Still holding her candle aloft she raised her 
eyes to his and smiled. ‘“We-uns are right 
glad you came. If you can be comfortable 
where we are obliged to put you to sleep you 
must bide a while.” She did not say 
“obleeged” this time. He had not pronounced 
it so, and he must know. 

“That is good of you. And now you are 
very tired yourself, and have eaten nothing. 
You must have your own supper. Hoyle can 
look after me.’”? He took the candle from her 
and gave it to the boy, then turned his own 
chair back to the table and looked inquiringly 
at Sally squatted before the fire. ‘Not 
another thing shall you do for me until you are 
waited on. Take my place here.” 

His manner seemed like a command to her, 
and she slid into the chair with a weary, 
drooping movement. 

Thryng walked over to the bedside. “In 
the morning, when we are all rested, we’ll see 
what can be done for you,” he said to the 
mother, taking the proffered old hand in his. 
“T am not Doctor Hoyle, but he has taught 
me a little. I studied and practiced with 
him, you know.” 

“Hev ye? Then ye must know a heap. 
You see suthin’ ’peared like to give way 
whilst I war a-cuttin’ light’ud th’ othah day, 
an’ I went all er a heap ’crost a log, an’ I 
reckon hit hurt me some. I hain’t ben able to 
move a foot sence, an’ I lay out thar nigh on 
to a hull day whilst Hoyle here run clar down 
to Sally’s place to git her, an’ she an’ her man 
the’ got me up here, an’ here I ben ever sence. 
I reckon I never will leave this bed.” 

“Oh no, not that! You’re too much alive 
forthat. We'll see about it tomorrow. Good- 
night.” 

“Hoyle may show you the way,” said the 
girl, rising. ‘‘ Your bed is in the loom-shed. 
I’m right sorry it’s so cold. I put blankets 
there, and you can use all you like of them. 
I would have given you Frale’s place up 
a might come in any time, 
an 

“Naw, he won’t. He’s too skeered ’at € 

Hoyle’s interruption stopped abruptly, 
checked by a glance from his sister. 

“T hope you'll sleep well sa 

“Sleep? I shall sleep like a log. I feel as if 
I could sleep for a week. It’s awfully good of 
you. Come, little chap. Good-night.’”’ He 








‘took up his valise and followed the boy. 


ZF Presently Hoyle returned and began 
removing his clumsy shoes by the fire. 

‘““Did he ax ye a heap o’ questions, Hoyle?”’ 
queried the old w oman sharply. 

“Naw. Did’n’ ax nothin’.” 

“Waal, look out ’at you don’t let on nothin’ ef 
he does. Talkin’ may hurt an’ hit may not.’’ 
“He hain’t no Government man, Maw.” 

“Hit’s all right, I reckon; but them ’at 
larns young to hold ther tongues saves a heap 
o’ trouble fer therselves.”’ 

After they had eaten, old Sally, busied with 
putting the room to rights, remarked: ‘To- 
morrow I reckon I kin go home to my old man, 
now you’ve come, Cass.”’ 

“Yes,” said the girl in a low voice; “you 
have been right kind to we-all, Aunt Sally.” 

Then she bent over her mother, ministering 
to her few wants. Lifting her forward she 
shook up the pillow, gently laid her back upon 
it and lightly kissed her cheek. The child had 
dropped to sleep, curled up like a ball in the 
farther side of his mother’s bed. Aunt Sally 
had undressed and crawled into the far side of 
the bed opposite, behind the homespun curtain. 

Then Cassandra drew her chair close to the 
fire and sat long gazing into the burning logs 
that were fast crumbling to a heap of glowing 
embers. She uncoiled her heavy bronze hair 
and combed it slowly out until it fell, a rip- 
pling mass, to the floor as she sat. It shone in 
the firelight as if it had drawn its tint from the 
fire itself, and the cold night had so filled it 
with electricity that it flew out and followed 
the comb, making a moving aureole of warm 
red amber about her drooping figure in the 
midst of the somber shadows of theroom. Her 
face grew sad and her hands moved listlessly, 
and at last she slipped from her chair to her 
knees and wept softly and prayed, her lips 
forming the words soundlessly. 


‘Ta loom-shed was one of the log cabins con- 
nected with the main building by a roofed 
passage which Thryng had noticed the evening 
before as being an odd fashion of house archi- 
tecture, giving the appearance of a small flock 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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My guarantee means absolutely the very best quality 
in every strand of the yarn used in making my hose. 
Means a smooth, even, silky-lisle finish—gauzy and 
sheer—cool and comfortable—attractive in appearance. 
A stocking shaped to the foot—ankle, heel and toe. All 
Buster Brown Hosiery has the ‘‘German Loop’’ toe— 
no seams and knots— French finish tops, reinforced heel, 
toe and garter tops. Garters won’t tear nor stretch them 
out of shape. 


Buster Brown's 
Darnless Hosiery 


Guaranteed—25c a Pair 


4 pairs in a box for $1.00 Guaranteed 4 months against darning 


For Men, Women and Children 


ALL COLORS—ALL SIZES 


Buster Brown’s Darnless Hosiery, guaranteed, is the only 
silk lisle 25c. hose made. It is the most serviceable, and at the same 
time, the most presentable and comfortable. Live merchants every- 
where sell Buster Brown’s Darnless Guaranteed Hosiery. If 
you have the slightest difficulty in finding the genuine Buster Brown’s 
Hosiery (with the trade mark guarantee on each pair) send your size 
and color wanted with $1.00, and we will send you 4 pairs, postpaid, 
to any address. Write the MILL direct. 


Autobiography of Buster Brown Free 


We will send you a copy of the Autobiography of BUSTER BROWN free if you will 
enclose us 4c to cover cost of wrapping and postage. It is Buster Brown’s own story of himself 
and his famous and wonderful dog Tige; illustrated in colors, funny, witty and entertaining 
to everybody — young or old. 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 


540 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Compare “Come-Packt” with any furniture — 


made any where, at any price, sold under any plan, and if you donot agree that our Quarter Sawn White 
Oak is the best value, we will gladly refund your money. ‘‘Come-Packt” saves freight and pack- 
ing expense, costs less than a third the installment price, and is honest all through. 














$7.25 


Get This Splendid Book 93.293. ci'iie%. iis Stayucw. WRITE—it's mailed © Aue 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 916 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


PILLOW TOP 
GIVEN 






of cabins all nestling under the wings of the old 
building in the center. The shed was dark, 
having but one small window with glass panes 
near the loom, the other and larger opening 
being tightly closed by a wooden shutter. 
David slept late and awoke at last only to 
drowse off again, his mind piecing together 
fragments and scenes from the previous day 
and evening. Then he heard again the con- 
tinuous rushing noise that had soothed him to 
slumber the night before, rising and falling— 
never ceasing; and he roused himself with 
sudden energy. He would go out and investi- 
gate. His sleep had been sound, and he felt a 
rejuvenation he had not experienced in many 
months. When he threw open the shutter of 
the large, unglazed window space and looked 
out on his strange surroundings he found 
himself in a new world, sparkling fresh, clear, 
shining with sunlight and glistening with wet- 
ness, as though the whole earth had been newly 
washed and varnished. The sunshine streamed 
: iS “ i Mi in and warmed him, and the air, filled with 
To prove the superior beauty of Real Silk Embroid- fragrance, stirred his blood and set his pulses 
ery over the many imitations and to show the beautiful, leaping. 
soft, rich effects produced with He had been too exhausted the previous 


BELDING’S NEW PROCESS | Sy3nir4.c? fo more fan get into the bed 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


long, uninterrupted sleep. Now he saw why 

they had called this part of the home the loom- 

we make this liberal offer. You can get FREE above shed, for between the two windows stood a 

i gl SA eo et pe Fes pl nol = oe cloth-loom left just as it had been used, the 
with each stitch numbered, and List o andsome Em- A . * * 

broidery Designs, by purchasing 6 Skeins of Belding’s warp like a tightly stretched veil of white 

Embroidery Silk of your dealer for only 25 cents. threads and the web of cloth begun. In one 

If your dealer will not supply you, send us his name corner were a few bundles of cotton, one of 

pe order, ae ae ae Sor postage, ote which had been torn open and the contents 

stamps or coin) and receive above pillow FREE pre- ‘ A 

paid with outfit. Any one can easily embroider this pillow. pars o he tery layer vw pepe _—— os 

Choice of American Beauty Roses, Forget-me-nots, whic 1€ ad slept, and covered with a blue- 

Pansies, Daisies, Autumn Leaves, Violets, American and-white homespun counterpane. The head 

Patan Witte Ge Gre pea heree oO end had been built high with the cotton, and 

rite for our new illustrated booklet ‘ x 

SPECIAL "Medern Miabeclder , sheets spread over all. He noticed the blan 


” 4 - - 
@stsevery woman, Sent absolutely F se** — kets which had covered him, and saw that many 
of them were evidently of home manufacture, 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Dept. 29 and that the white s 
. pread over them was also 
201-203 West Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. of coarse, clean homespun, ornamented in 


squares with rude, primitive needlework. He 
marveled at the industry here represented. 








The Spread for Bread 
and Griddle Cakes 


Be generous with KARO: put plenty of it on 
the children’s bread, waffles, griddle cakes. It . & 
is wholesome and delicious. Can be eaten freely Li 
even by those.who are denied other sweets. 











Sure protection 








Z@> As for his toilet the preparation had 




















— been most simple: a shelf placed on pegs driven . 4 
\ for your between the logs supported a piece of looking- KARO Corn Syrup is the purest syrup in the 
es “Se glass; a splint chair set against the wall served ° ° ‘ : O 
A dining tabl as washstand and towel-rack— the homespun world. It is made from the hard ripe grains of Indian . 
ining abie cotton towels neatly folded and hung over the corn —the most digestible and \ arti 





back; a wooden pail at one side was filled with 
clear water, over which hung a gourd dipper; 
a white porcelain basin was placed on the chair, 


aie | cat 
nourishing form of sweet that | rin 
pay for a dining table is the | 























sur 
ese : upon which a clean towel had been spread, you can bu i low 
. re of Ags i pe the ah and, to complete all, a square cut from the end - ‘i oa 
: 0, pene ai I I un tyler fl atone gd mer Send for KARO Cook Book—50 STF 
“3 avid smiled as he bent to the refreshing : . : 13, 
J lutely certain teak of Wathdas $x water eo cold es to seem icy" pages including 30 perfect recipes for 1% 
were 2 segue da ey Above his head, laid — cross-beams, were home candy-making—free. Send 319 
bundles of uncarded wool, and carding-boards 3% 
A b hung from nails in the logs. In one corner was your name on a post card today. Fes 
sbestos a rudely constructed reel, and from the loom ee i 2 
Peerless dangled the idle shuttle filled with fine blue Corn P roducts Refining Co. bag 
Table Mat yarn. Thryng a of the worn old hands Dept. A, Box 161, New York Cor 
which had so often thrown it, and hastened : 206 
Don't risk your handsome table when you can . : ° Na z . 
give it this sure protection for one quarter the his ee 8 og Pa page 50 in ng — Wi 
cost of refinishing and polishing it after it has he could to help the patient. It was sma ‘ 
become scarred and stained by hot dishes enough return for the kindness shown him. He Pe. 
and spilled liquids. Ask your feared to offer money for his lodgment, at pre 
dealer to show you the Peerless least until he could find a way. At last, full of you 
ge gyda sal — chin Seame new vigor and very hungry, he issued from his 9 ‘ ost 
mark. If your dealer cannot sup- sleeping-room. ? h = 
ply you write to us for nearest The house door stood open, flooding the v 
dealer’s address and ourbooklet place with sunlight and frosty air. A huge kr PA 
“To the Woman Who Cares.” pile of logs was blazing on the hearth, and BOS % —_ 

Chicago Asbestos Table Mat Co, pe aa ee ae Borated Talcum ne Atif Brightest and best : 

- : chimney. < Gs ; ' 

Dept. 229 215 Loomis Street, Chicago, Ill. Old Sally no longer presided at the cookery. embroidery thread 














6“ ”? 
With a large cup of black coffee before her FOR MINE 


she now sat at the table, eating cornbread and Sane 
bacon, a drooping black sunbonnet on her LE 2 
head. She was ready for departure. Cassandra va 

had returned, and the old woman’s gratuitous é 

neighborly offices were at an end. ; 


| The girl was stooping before the fire, ar- 
Reproduces 


Made in England by 
Jas. Pearsall & Co. 


The unequaled lustre of this new thread 
enhances the beauty of all art needlework. 

Soft and silky—easy to work. 

It quickly and effectively brings out 
the design—you see you are accomplish- ) 
ing something with every stitch. 

Perfect and artistic shadings. ] 


ashes. A crane swung over the flames, on 
which a fat iron kettle was hung, and the 
large coffee-pot stood on the hearth. The 
odor of breakfast was savory and appetizing. 

As David’s tall form cast a shadow across the 
sunlit space on the floor the old mother’s voice 
called to him from the corner: 


“Come right in, Doctah; take a cheer and For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
set. Your breakfast’s ready, I reckon. How 


s Relieves all Skin Irritations 
have you slept, suh? 


The girl at the fire rose and greeted him, but 
the boy was not there. 

‘“Where’s the little chap?” he asked. 

“Cassandry sent him out to wash up. 
Fust thing she do when she gets home is to 
begin on Hoyle an’ wash him up.” 

“He do get that dirty, poor little son,” said 
the girl. ‘It’s like I have to torment him 
some. Will you have breakfast now, suh? 


Just take your chair to the table and I’ll fetch WHY 
it directly. nor BE A NURSE 


ranging a cake of cornbread to cook in the 
Your Exact Figure 
In Every Detail 


IMPLY insert deflated Form inside your waist 
~ lining and inflate until solid. Result—a per- 
fect counterpart of your figure. It takes the place 
of YOU at your dressmaker’s. It never grows 
weary of standing for bothersome dress fittings. 

The same Form may be used by any number 
of persons by simply changing the lining. 

Call and see demonstration or w ti 
write for Booklet V-10. id pele chan 
PNEU FORM COMPANY Form and 

557 Fifth Avenue pack with 
New York upright rods 
Near 46th Street, in box base. 





If your dealer does not have Columbia Lustrone, 
write for samples and give his name. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia j 





Sample Box for 4c stamp 








GERHARD MENNEN CO. f 2 
Newark, N. J. Trade-Mark 





Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1 
If you are not satisfied with 
your figure; not fully 
developed as nature 
intended, wear the 
’ Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 
Makes a Woman Charm- 






































“Won't I, though! What air you have up 
It’s here! It makes me hungry merely to breathe.” 
You 


When you in- 
sert deflated 








BF His breakfast was served to him, as had 
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Pneumatic 
Form inside 
your waist 


lining and in- 
flate until solid. J 














The 
Illinois Training School for Nurses 


509 Honore Street, Chicago 


FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 


Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Monthly payments during entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 
Address the Superintendent. 

















been his supper of the evening before, directly 
from the fire. As he ate he looked out upon the 
usual litter of corn fodder scattered about near 
the house, and a few implements of the sim- 
plcs* character for cultivating the small pocket 
ot rich soil below, but beyond this and sur- 
rounding it was a scene of the wildest beauty. 
Giant forest trees, intertwined and almost 
overgrown by a tangle of wild grapevines, hid 
the fall from sight, and behind them the 
mountain rose abruptly. A stream of clearest 
water, icy cold, fell into a long trough made 
of a hollow log. There stood little Hoyle, his 
coarse cotton towel hung on an azalea shrub, 
giving himself a thorough scrubbing. In a 
moment he came in, panting, shivering and 
shining, and still wet about the hair and ears. 

“Why you are not half dry, Son,” said his 
sister. She took the towel from him and gave 
his head a vigorous rubbing. ‘Go and get 
warm, Honey, and Sister’ll give you breakfast 
by the fire.” She turned to David: “Likely 
you take milk in your coffee. I never thought 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 








the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sentfree. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 





If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse | 
4 you may earn $12 to$30 a week; we offer you | 
advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study; 
five courses from which to choose; you 
Start at any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 


ing and Attractive 


Producesthat perfect, 
natural form every 
woman covets, Fills 
hollows in front and 
underthearms. Gives 
full, shapely bust. 

Not detected by 
sight or touch. Light, 
Sanitary, refined. Closes 





ae 


: p high in back forming cor- 
Give Bust set cover. 
Measure, Ruffles Launder flat. 
Booklet free. PATENTED Thousands of delighted 


women praise it. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1. 





Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 




















? 
C A S H S NAMES 
are better than ipasiing ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast CoLors. 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, other prices 
on application. Send for Samples to 

J. & J. CASH, Limited 
506 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn.,U.S. A. 

















RTSHO 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. Wood or 


tin rollers. ‘*‘ Improved"’* requires no 
tacks. Inventor’s signature on genuine: 


Ahaha lhorn 
































$19.50 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 

















Bishop xt Quality and Style 


We sell this ergy $40.00 Sa brass Bed, 
Colonial Style, to you for aaa’ Peapey 

We ship it On Approval and to all 
points east of Mississippi River fhe mA north of Tennessee 
line, allowing freight that far to points beyond. 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $29.50 (worth $60.00). 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 
**World’s Furniture Center” make our low prices possible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to sold else- 
where at double our prices, send it back at our expense 
and we will refund your money. Full size double bed, 4 ft. 
6 in. wide, by 6 ft. 4 in, long, with heavy 2-in. continuous 
Pillars. Either gia or ‘‘Satin’’ finish— both guaranteed 
for 10 years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home throughout at once or grad- 
ually, from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmo- 
nious results. 

For many years thousands of discriminating buyers have 
travelled far to our showrooms in Grand Rapids to save 
money and get home-furnishing suggestions. For the 

it of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
handsome and instructive Portfolio of 186 pages. It 
contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 

“‘period’’ and inodern styles. Shows correct shades of 
popular Grand Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes 
over one thousand styles of dependable furniture. 

e will send this elaborate book, postage paid, {f you 
will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. The 25 cents may 

leducted from your order. If you don’t think the book a 
correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it back and we will 
refund your money and the ape you Fo in returning it. 

Write for the Book now and get the benefit of high 
quality at Direct y Hig we 

References: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or any 
article you may select from our large new 
catalog without a cent in advance. 
Our immense business, the largest of its 
kind in the world, enables us to quote 
surprisingly low prices. Goods listed be- 
low are extra short stem, made of splen- 
did quality, selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
13 oz. 18 in. $1.00 20 in. 
2o0z.20in. 1.35 22 in. 
2 oz. 22 in. 1.75 24in. 
2%oz.24in, 2.75 26 in. 
3oz.26in. 4.95 30 in. 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in. Natural Wavy . 
Cluster Curls, Fine Quality Be- 
lected Hair, Very Curly . . . 
Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz., Wavy ° 
200 other sizes and Grades of 
Switches . -« « 50c. to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and @ 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval, Wire Sealed. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, break the seal and remit the 










price. If not, return to us seal unbroken. Rare, ihn. and 


gray shades are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 


Write for our New Catalog, 64 pages, beautifully illustrated. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 19, 209 State St., Chicago 








Seventy Five 


THE STANDARD, STAPLE SERGE FORK 


SUITS AND SKIRTS 


DRESSMAKERS’ WIDTH FOR FAMILY USE 


44 / { oom. hed fancy — iamped | 7 Sec 
INCHES l p thoy every few xf id per yard 
All the Popular Shades. Made by the well-known 
HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 


Which also makes the famous 
The Best Staple 
Half-Wool Dress Fabric 
25 cts. per yard 


This cloth has a poplin weave and is 
made in a full line of shades, of which 
Black, Cream and Navy Blue are fast 
and will not crock. Launders well. 
Ifyou cannot secure these fabrics from your home retailer, 
writeus and we wild tellyou how and where to get the goods, 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 











HALF WOOL 











ALL WOOL DRESS SERGE 























as: and 
Pillow Cases 


Are a pride and delight to the 
careful housekeeper. Stay snowy 
white, won’t turn yellow. Famed 
for long service and economy. 
Sold by the yard or made up 


PARKER, WILDER 
& COMPANY 
Boston 
New York 
42 in. 42 in. 
to 108 in. to 100 in. 
Brown Bleached 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 











THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


to ask you.” She left the room and returned 
with a cup of new milk, warm and sweet. 

He was glad to get it, ‘finding his black coffee, 
sweetened only with molasses, unpalatable. 

“Don’t you take milk in your coffee? How 
came you to think of it for me?” 

“T knew a lady at the hotel last summer. 
She said that up No’th most everybody does 
take. milk or aeam in their cotfee.” 


Old Sally’ s he—s thin, wiky beast, ow 
and speckled—stood ready saddled near the 
door, his bridle hanging from his neck, the bit 
dangling while he also made his repast. When 
he had finished his corn and she had finished 
her farewells at the bedside, and little Hoyle 
had with much effort succeeded in bridling the 
steed, Aunt Sally stepped out and gained her 
seat on the high, narrow saddle with the ease 
of a girl. Meager as a willow withe, in her 
scant, black cotton gown, and perched on her 
lean, gray beast, with a meal-sack containing 
gifts of salt pork, chicken, corn bread and meal 
slung over the horse’s back behind her, and 
with contentment in her heart, she rode slowly 
over the hills to rejoin her “‘old man.” 

Soon she left the main road and struck out 
into a steep, narrow trail: merely a mule- 
track arched with hornbeam and dogwood and 
mulberry trees, and towered over by giant 
chestnuts and oaks, great white pines and deep 
green hemlocks. The trail, by many steep 
scrambles and sharp descents, led more directly 
to her home than the road, which wound and 
doubled so frequently as to make the distance 
more than twice as great. 


ZZ Old Sally paid no heed to her course, ap- 
parently leaving the choice of trails to her horse. 
Spying a small sassafras shrub leaning toward 
her from the bank above her head, she gave it 
a vigorous pull as she passed, and, drawing 
it, root and all, from its hold in the soil, beat 
it against the mossy bank and swished it upon 
her skirt to remove the earth clinging to it. 
Then breaking off a bit of the root, she chewed 
it, while she thrust the rest in her bag and used 
the top for a switch with which to hasten the 
pace of the nag. The small stones, loosened 
when she tore the shrub from the bank, rat- 
tled down where the soil had been washed 
away, leaving the steep-shelving rock side of 
the mountain bare, and she heard them leap 
the smooth space and fall softly on the moss 
among the ferns and lodged leaves below. 

There, crouched in the sun, lay a man with 
a black felt hat covering his face. The stones 
falling about him caused him to raise himself 
stealthily and peer upward. Descrying only 
the lone woman and the gray horse he gave a 
low, peculiar cry, almost like that of an animal 
in distress. She drew rein sharply and listened. 
The cry was repeated a little louder. 

“Come on up hyar, Frale. Hit’s on’y me. 
Hw’ come you thar?” 

He climbed rapidly up through the dense 
undergrowth and stood at her side, breathing 
quickly. For a moment they waited thus, re- 
garding each other, but neither speaking. The 
boy—he seemed little more than a youth— 
looked up at her with a singularly innocent and 
appealing expression; but gradually, as he saw 
her impassive and unrelenting face, his own 
resumed a hard and sullen look. Dark, heavy 
rings were under his eyes, which gleamed blue 
as the sky between long, dark lashes. His arms 
dropped listlessly at his sides, and he stood 
before her as before a dread judge, bareheaded 
and silent. He bore her look only for a 
minute, then dropped his eyes, and his hand 
clinched the rim of his old felt hat. When he 
ceased looking at her her eyes softened. 

“TI ’low ye mus’ hev suthin’ to say fer 
yourse’f,”’ she said. 

“T reckon.” The corners of his mouth 
drooped and he did not look up. He made as 
if to speak further, but only swallowed and was 
silent. 

““Yereckon? Waal, why’n’t ye say?” 

“They hain’t nothin’ to say. He war mean 
an’—an’—he’s dade. I reckon he’s dade.” 

““Vas, he’s dade—an’ they done had the 
buryin’. ” 


ZZ A pallor swept over his face, and he 
drew the back of his hand across his mouth. 

‘He knowed he hadn’t ought to rile me like 
he done. I ben tryin’ to make his hoss go 
home, but Icyan’t. Hit jes’ hangs round thar. 
I done brung him down an’ lef’ him in your 
shed, an’ I ’lowed p’rhaps Uncle Jerry’d take 
him ovah to his paw.”’ Again he swallowed 
and turned his face away. “The critter’d 
starve up yander. Anyhow, I ain’t hoss- 
stealin’. Hit war mo’n a hoss ’twixt him an’ 
me.” From the low, quiet tones of the two no 
one would have dreamed that a tragedy lay 
beneath their words. 

“Look a-hyar, Frale. Thar wa’n’t nothin’ 
"twixt him an’ you. Ye war quarrelin’ ’bout 
Cass.” 

A faint red stole into the boy’s cheeks. 
‘“‘Hain’t ye seed nobody?” he asked. 

“You knows I hain’t seed nobody to hurt 
you-uns ’thout I’d tell ye. Look a-hyar, Son, 
you are hungerin’. Come home with me an’ 
I'll get ye suthin’ to eat.” 

He walked on a few steps at her side, then 
stopped suddenly. “I ’low I better bide whar 
I be. You-uns hain’t been yandah to the fall, 
have ye?” 

“T have. You done a heap mo’n you 
reckoned on. When Marthy heered o’ the 
killin’ she jes’ drapped whar she stood. She 
war out doin’ work ’at you’d ought to ’a’ been 
doin’ fer her, an’ she hain’t moved sence. 
Pore little Hoyle, he run all the way to our 
place, he war that skeered, an’ lowed she was 
dade, an’ me an’ the ol’ man went ovah, an’ 
thar we found her lyin’ in the yard, an ’ the cow 
war lowin’ to be milked, an’ the pig squeelin’ 
like hit war stuck, fer hunger. Hit do make 
me clar plumb mad when I think how you hev 
acted. Come on home with me.” 

“‘T reckon I’m better hyar. They mought be 
thar huntin’ me.” 

“T know you’re hungerin’. I got suthin’ ye 
can eat.” She took frets her stores a piece of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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XCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS 


499 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


It will Pay Particular Women 


TO SEE OUR 
499 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Of Imported and American Fabrics consisting of the best efforts of the foremost 
Foreign and American Looms. 
Beautiful designs in white and colored Mercerized cotton fabrics 

Lorraine Crystal Cloth and Egyptian Tissue 


Wilcox’s Exclusive Indanthrene Designs 


from Belfast 


Irish Linen direct 


Wilcox’s Excheive Hand-Embroidered Swiss from St. Gall 
Exclusive designs from the best silk looms of America 


And many other beautiful novelties not to be found in any other assortment. 
claim that our line is the best collection of its kind ever shown the 
American Woman, and we are sure it will pay you to look at the samples when 


our representative calls upon you. 


We 


If for any reason our representative fails to 


call upon you [and you would like to see our line,] please inform us and we will 


instruct her to call. 


WE WANT GOOD RESPONSIBLE WOMEN to represent us 
in unoccupied territory. You can work all or part of the time. 
$10 to $35 per week can be made. It costs you nothing to 
start, we furnish samples FREE. Write us for particulars before 
some one else gets the agency. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co. 


Established 1898 


Binghamton, N. Y. 





If you live in a small town, where we have no representative, and want to see our 
line for yourself and some of your friends, it will pay you to write us for particulars. 
































worth 





25c. 


VERY copy of the October 
KE Lapizs’ Home Journat will be 


A coupon will be printed therein 
which will entitle those who fill it out 
to 25c worth of 


esson Snowdrift Oil 


FOR SALADS AND COOKING 


Absolutely FREE! 











Full information will be supplied 
concerning this healthful pure food 
article which is not a substitute for, 
but a rival of French, Italian and 
Spanish oils; which also combines 
the best and purest properties for 
all branches of cooking and salad 
making. 

In the meantime, send us a postal 
request for a copy of our cook book 
containing salad recipes, or a book 
on general cooking, either or both 


as you desire. They will be mailed 
FREE! 





WATCH FOR THE 
OCTOBER COUPON 

















The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 24 Broad St., New York,N.Y. 
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Petticoat, postage paid by us. 
Made of the new lustrous, so: 
clinging Cameo sateen, Sectiona 
flounce is full 15inches po 


oratel ~ broidered in pre 


ular made. 


gORSET 


Tas 
sia iaee 


age charges. 


patterns. Sizes 32 to 
Price, postpaid, 25c. 


magazine to send for a copy of our 


FREE CATALOG 








your copy today. 








CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
INDIANA AVE.& 26 t# ST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO BIG BARGAINS 


No. 42. Send us only 95¢ and 
we will send to you by return 
‘mail, this richly embroidered 


richly 
shirred and tailor-sti' tehed, el e sithy 


ea as s on 
cob ae oo. oo 
dust ruffle, Full izes. 


only. Lengths 36 


¢! BA to 44 inches. 
gOvER D5 a Price, postpaid, 95c 
Ht) y When you re- 


A, i a J ceive the m9 


be the best 
value you 
have ever 
seen, send it 
right back 
to us and we 
will promptly 
refund your 
money, in- 
cluding post- 


No. 43. Cor- 
set Cover of 
fine quality 
muslin; dainty 
embroidery front 
in English eyelet 
and blind effect; 

trimmed around back 
and armholes with 1 inch 
Val. lace; satin draw ribbon. 


Comes in a reer of attractive 
bust measure, 


We offer the above petticoat and corset cover 
at these low prices to induce aang A reader of this 
ig 


showing the latest styles in Everything to Wear, 
for Men, Women and Children. Catalog contains 
over 200 pages. Every page is filled with the 
best bargains we have ever shown. Write for 





Ref.: Continental & Commercial National Bank. Capital $20,000.000 





The real secret 
of a 
graceful gown 










The successful dress- 
maker knows that all 
fitting troubles are en- 
tirely removed when 
she uses 
' _ 
EBET'S 
invisible Eyes and 
Spring Hooks 





** It’s in the triangle <a 
and the name ‘‘Peet’s’’ 
on every envelope. 


Never sold on cards. 
PEETGROS,, DEPT. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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j A Real Pleasure. 
REIS fol SHABLE UNDATION 


FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 


are simply basted on the fabric and worked over with cot- 
ton or silk. Beautiful, lasting effects without the ‘‘ filling 
in’’ nuisance, or the eye-strain that accompanies following 
blurred stamped pieces. Made everlasting by the REIS 
process, they will boil, wash and iron perfectly. 
Three styles. Innumerable uses. Sizes % in. to 10 in. 
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Selected pearly buttons. 
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Iridescent Styles. Finest pearl buttons 
on the market. Sold by dealers or 
mailed on receipt of price. Sample 
card for 2c stamp and your dealer's 
name. Illustrated Booklet Free. 
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cornbread and a large chunk of salt pork and 
gave them into his hand. “Thar! Eat. Hit’s 
heart’nin’.” 

He was suffering, as she thought, and 
reached eagerly for the food, but before 
tasting it he looked up again into her face, 
and the infantile appeal had returned to his 
eyes. ‘Tell me more ’bout Maw,” he said. 

“You eat an’ I’ll talk,”’ she replied. 


Z@Z He broke alarge piece from the corncake 
and crowded the rest into his pocket. Then he 
drew forth a huge clasp-knife and cut a thick 
slice from the salt pork, and, pulling a red cot- 
ton handkerchief from his belt, he wrapped it 
around the remainder and held it under his 
arm as he ate. 

“She hain’t able to move ’thout hollerin’, 
she’s that bad hurted. Paw an’ I, we got her 
to bed, an’ I ben thar ever sence with all to do 
ontwel Cass came. Likely she done broke her 
hip.” 

“Is Cass thar now? How come she thar?” 
Again the blood sought his cheeks. 

“Paw rode down to the settlement and 
telegrafted fer her. Pore thing! You don’t 
reckon what-all you have done. I wisht you’d 
’a’ took aftah your maw. She war my own 
sister, ’nd she war that good she must ’a’ went 
straight to glory whenshe died. Your paw, he 
like to ’a’ died, too, that time, an’ when he 
married Marthy Merlin I reckoned he war 
cured o’ his ways; but hit did’n’ last long. 
Marthy, she done well by him, an’ she done 
well by you too. She bena good step-maw to 
ye, she hev, an’ now see how you done her, an’ 
Cass givin’ up her school an’ comin’ home thar 
to ten’ beastes an’ do your work like she war a 
man. Her family wa’n’t brought up that-a- 
way, nor mine wa’n’t neither. Big fool Marthy 
war to marry with your paw. Hit’s that-a-way 
with all the Farwells; they ben that quar- 
relin’ an’ bad, makin’ mean whisky an’ 
drinkin’ hit raw—killin’ hyar an’ thar, an’ now 
you go doin’ the same—an’ my own nephew 
too.” Her face remained impassive and her 
voice droned on monotonously, but two tears 
stole down her wrinkled cheeks. His face 
settled into its harder lines as she talked, but 
he made no reply, and she continued queru- 
lously: “Why’n’t you pay heed to me long 
ago, when I tol’ ye not to open that thar still 
again? You are a heap too young to go 
that-a-way—my own kin, like to be hung fer 
man-killin’.” 

“When did Cass come?” he interrupted 
sullenly. 

“Last evenin’.” 

“T’ll drap ’round thar this evenin’ er late 
night, I reckon. I have to get feed fer my own 
hoss an’ tote hit up er take him back. All I 
fetched up last week he done et.” He turned 
to walk away, but stood with averted head as 
she began speaking again. 

“Don’t you do no such fool thing. You 
keep clar o’ thar. Bring the hoss to me, an’ 
I’ll ride him home. What you want o’ the 
beast on the mountain anyhow? Hit like to 
give away whar ye’re at. All you wantis to git 
to see Cass, but hit won’t do you no good, 
leastways not now. You done so bad she won’t 
look at ye no more, I reckon. They is a man 
thar, too, now.” He started back, his hands 
clinched, his head lifted, in his whole air an 
animal-like ferocity. ‘‘Thar now, look at ye. 
’Tain’t you he’s after.” 

‘“’Tain’t me I’m feared he’s after. How 
come he thar?” 

“He come with her last evenin’ . 





ZF A sound of horses’ hoofs on the road 
far below arrested her. They both waited, 
listening intently. 

“Thar they be. Git,’ she whispered. 
“*Cass tol’ me ef I met up with ye to say ’at 
she’d leave suthin’ fer ye to eat on the big rock 
*hind the holly tree at the head o’ the fall.” 
She leaned down to him and held him by the 
coat an instant. “Son, leave whisky alone. 
Hit’s the only way you kin do to get her.”’ 

“Yas, Aunt Sally,” he murmured. His eyes 
thanked her with one look for the tone or the 
hope her words held out. 

Again the laugh, nearer this time, and again 
the wild look of haunting fear in his face. He 
dropped where he stood and slipped stealthily 
as a cat back to the place where he had lain, 
and, crawling toward a heap of dead leaves 
caught by the brush of an old fallen pine, he 
crept beneath them and lay still. 

His aunt did not stir. Patting her horse’s 
neck she sat and waited until the voices drew 
nearer, came close beneath her as the road 
wound, and passed on. Then she once more 
moved along toward her cabin. 


Doctor Hoyle had built his cabin on one of 
the pinnacles of the earth; and David, look- 
ing down on blue, billowing mountaintops 
with only the spaces of the air between him 
and Heaven, between him and the ocean, be- 
tween him and his fair English home, felt that 
he knew why the old Doctor had chosen it. 
Seated on a splint-bottomed chair in the door- 
way, pondering, he thought of his mother, with 
a little secret sorrow that he could not take 
to his heart the bride she had selected for him 
and settle in his own home to the comfortable 
ease her wealth would have secured for him. 
But his heart did not lean toward her; it was 
better that he should bend to his profession in 
astrangeland. Only not this, to live a hermit’s 
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Look for 
the Name 
and Trade-mark 


Look for the name and trade-mark. 


One Roll 


Pure White, Soft and Bluffy 


Use Crown Jewel batting, and you can be sure of pure, sanitary cotton. 

is from the choicest long fibre cotton, thoroughly purified, no dust or nae 
just Soft, fluffy, snow-white cotton, sweet and clean, You can have your quilts 
light and less bulky, and secure more warmth and comfort than with cumber- 
some bed covering made of short fibre, stitched, shoddy cotton. Besides, you 
have the assurance of cleanliness and purity. 
needs no sewing or stitching together, as the long fibre cotton layers are strong 
enough to prevent separating and bunching. 


Crown Jewel cotton batting 


To ascertain if this advertisement is being read, we will 
furnish oneroll Crown Jewel FREE toevery one sending usten 
Crown Jewel Trade-marks cut from Crown Jewel wrappers, 


M4 Ask your dealer—if your dealer hasn’t Crown Jewel, writeto 
Furnished FREE us giving dealer’s name. Descriptive Booklet free on request. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., 


Janesville, Wis. 
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» Slender Woman 


SAHLIN is far more 
than a simple bust form; 
It actually builds the fig- 
| ure without compression 
$1\\3 H at any point and makesan 
5 erect posture (shoulders 
back and chest forward). 
Easy and natural. Freedom between the 
shoulders is a feature of Sahlin construc- 
tion designed to cultivate deep breathing. 
A full rounded chest is thus rapidly and 
comfortably developed and the figure takes 
on lithe, graceful lines. 

Shoulder straps do not cross 
on Sahlin: if they did compres- (_@ 
sion would surely result, and ¢“ 
prevent figure development. 
Look for the name SAHLIN. It is your 


guarantee. Money refunded if you are not 
fully satisfied, 

Made in coutille and batiste for medium, me- 
dium tall, and tall figures. Give actual waist 
measure, bust measure desired and length from 
armpitto waistline. Write for free fashion booklet. 
Order from us, if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Medium Style ba 00. lang Hip $1.50. 

Postage 14 cents 


THE SAHLIN (0., 1402 W. Congress St, Chicago 




























Corticelli 


Makes a“Rip Proof” Seam 


Mark 


Silk 





MARVEL SOLDERS 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 

in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders Without 
Heat. Just squeeze from tube and spread over 
hole or crack with fingers, Hardening, it 
makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all ma- 
chinery. Fine for motorists. — 10c for 
trial tube. AGENTS WANTED. 


MARVEL SOLDER co. 
1937 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 Designs—All Steel 
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Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
Il | until you get our Free Catalogue 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
<¥ 408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 



































As pray asa Family Portrait 
To the good wives and mothers 
throughout the country for half acen- 
tury the label and trade-mark of the 


“Fruit of the Loom” 
Bleached Muslin 
Made in widths from 31 to 90 inches 


Best for underwear, sheets, Pillow-cases and general 
household purposes. 

Insist upon getting ‘Fruit of the Loom" when buying 
goods by the yard, or ready-made articles. 

The same integrity in its Manufacture, and the Same 
unrivalled quality, is guaranteed to the home-makers of 
today. 


Sold by sce jobbers and retailers everywhere 

















ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


3S" Avoid Imitations —Ask for ““HORLICK’S’’ — 


Delicious, Invigorating 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


MALTED MILK 


Everywhere 
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» Little 


Ones 


Protect Your 


At Night 
WITH: THE 
| Improved 
i Dr. Denton 
s Sleeping 
S Garments 


and secure unbroken 
sleep for yourself. 

The Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments Cover y, feet 
and hands, Feet are part 
of the Garment. Hands 
are covered by cuffs that 
turn downand close with 
draw-string. Made from 
our Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, 
specially devised to give 
most healthful sleep. The 
knit fabric carries off 
perspiration, gt go 
ing even warm 
TRADE: MARK eovers are thrown off, 

— Prevent coldswhich often 
lead to pneumonia and other dangerous ailments. 

Madein eleven Sizes forchildren uptoten years old, 
Prices, 50c, to $1,10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen's practical 
ideas on ‘*Healthtul Sleep for Children.’’ Be sure you get the 
genuine Dr. Denton Garments. Our trade mark, Shown above, 
is attached to each garment, If you cannot get them of your 
dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
400 Dean Street Centreville, Michigan 


Solid Oak Extension Diner and Chairs 


pedestal dining 

table, extends 72 

inches ..... . $13.50 
4 Dining Chairs. . $7.00 
This sensational price 
is made possible by our 
original method of man- 
ufacturing in sections, 
and shipping in a compact package. 

You do not risk one cent. Use the furniture for thirty days 
in your home. Prove our claim that you cannot duplicate it 
for double our price — then if you are not satisfied notify us 
and we will return all the money you have paid. 

Don't confuse this furniture with cheap furniture. 
We manufacture quality furniture only. 


Send for free catalog full of similar bargains. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 309 Rust Ave. , Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 
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Onthe Selvage *=2ct, 
of every yard of Stork Sheeting we - 
put our registered trademark for your Protection. Look 
for it! The world-wide popularity of Stork Goods has 
caused many inferior imitations to be Sold as STORK. 

Be sure you ger the Geseuine Stork Sheeting—the only 
satisfactory waterproof fabric for baby’s crib and all 
household uses. Per yard, $1.00 and $1.50. If your dealer 
hasn't it, we will send postpaid on receipt of price. 

F for dealer's mame: A baby sponge bag 
made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-R, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Pants, Stork Baby Shoes and 











EVERY WOMAN 
EARN PZ WEEK 


Introducing our very complete line of wool suitings, wash fabrics, 
fancy waistings, silks, hdkfs., petticoats, hosiery, etc. Dealing 
direct with the mills, our prices are low. Others make $10.00 to 
30.00 weekly—you can also. Samples, instructions, etc., in neat 
case, charges prepaid. No money required. Exclusive territory. 
Be first to apply for Agency. Standard Dress Goods Co., 
Desk 13 J, Standard Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


PETLT 


USE HERRICK WASHABLE COLORS 


FOR CORRECT STENCILING 


Approved by Art Dept. Chicago Public Schools. Colors: 
1S cts. each: Dutch Blue, Light Blue, Navy Blue, Dark 
Red, Scarlet, Tan, Golden Brown, Pink, Lavender, White, 
Leaf Green, Dark Green, Orange, Sunflower Yellow, Black. 
Herrick Stencil Book of Instruction, illustrating 60 inexpen- 
Sive CUT stencils, sent with each order, Send for colors 
TO-DAY and have your-work tight ,--— 


— 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 847 Ziegfeld Bidg., CHICAGO. 

















Love Me—Love My Dog 
Send postal for Sample 
of real dog food — 


Austin’s Dog Bread 


Made carefully of clean, high 
trade materials. The kind of 
ood your dog deserves. Give 
us your dealer’s name. 

For small pets, ask for 
Austin's ppy Bread 
Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 

200 Margi 


nal St., Chelsea, Mass. 
WEDDING 


10 INVITATIONS “7 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation Prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PAL ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00, 124 Federal St., Chicago. 
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life in a cabin ona wild hilltop. How long must 
it be—how long? ; 

Gradually his mood of brooding retrospect 
changed, and he knew himself to be glad to his 
heart’s core. No tragedies could be in this 
primeval spot, and here he would rest and 
build again for the future. He was pleased to 
sit thus musing, for the climb had taken more 
strength than he could well spare. His cabin 
was not yet habitable, for the simple things 
Doctor Hoyle had accumulated to serve his 
neéeds were still locked in well-built cupboards, 
as he had left them. 

Thryng meant soon to go to work, to take 
out the bed-covers and air them, and to find 
the canvas and nail it over the framework 
which was to serve as a sleeping apartment 
beside the cabin. All should be done in time. 
That was a good framework, with the corner 
posts set deep in the ground to keep it firm on. 
this wind-swept height, and a door in the side 
of the cabin opening into the canvas room. 


Oy His appetite was sharpened by the climb 
and the bracing air, and David investigated the 
contents of one of those melon-shaped baskets 
which Cassandra had given him when he 
started for his new home that morning with 
little Hoyle as his guide. What hospitable 
kindness they had shown to him, a stranger! 
Here were delicate bits of fried chicken, sweet 
and white, cornbread, a glass of honey and a 
bottle of milk. Nothing better need a man 
ask; and what animals men are, after all, he 
thought, taking delight in the mere acts of 
eating and breathing and sleeping. Utterly 
weary he would not trouble to open the cot 
which lay in the cabin, but rolled himself in his 
blanket on the wide, flat rock at the verge of 
the mountain. 

Here, warmed by the sun, he lay with his 
face toward the blue distance, and slept dream- 
lessly and soundly—very soundly, for he was 
not awakened by a crackling of brush and a 
scrambling of feet struggling up the mountain 
wall below his hard resting-place. Yet the 
sound kept on, and soon a head appeared above 
the rock and two hands were placed upon it; 
then a strong, catlike spring landed the lithe 
young owner of the head only a few feet away 
from the sleeper. 

It was Frale, his soft felt hat on the back of 
his head and the curl of dark hair falling upon 
his forehead. For an instant, as he gazed on 
the sleeping figure, the wild look of fear was in 
his eyes; then, as he bethought himself of the 
words of Aunt Sally, “‘They is a man thar,” 
the expression changed to one more malevolent 
and repulsive, transforming and aging the 
boyish face. 

Cautiously he crept nearer and peered into 
the face of the unconscious Englishman. His 
hands clinched and his lips tightened as he 
made a movement with his foot as if he would 
spurn him over the cliff. 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 





THE PUZZLES IN 
THE JUNE JOURNAL 


T= answers to the puzzles in the June 
Journal are as follows: 


1. Highlanders 4. Cubs 7. Phillies 
2: Naps 5. Athletics 8. Tigers 
3. Pirates 6. Giants 9. Cardinals 


Here are the prize winners: 


First Prizes ($5) each—Gambrill Oakes, 
West Virginia; John H. Eiseman, District of 
Columbia; Josephine C. Hensley, Indiana; 
Edward Sefton Porter, New Hampshire; 
Evans Wolter, Ohio. 


SECOND Prizes ($2 each)—Clement N. 
Woodworth, Jr., Tennessee; Louis P. Krafft, 
Misscuri; Mildred J. Morrow, Missouri; Harry 
W. Osterhout, Pennsylvania; Dorothy Kelly, 
Arkansas; Clarke E. Lindsay, Virginia; Louis 
M. Sanders, Jr., New Jersey; Winthrop L. 
Baker, Massachusetts; George McDonough, 
New York; G. Watson Cobb, Jr., New Jersey. 


OTHER Prizes ($1 each)—John J. Fogarty, 
Jr., Florida; Thomas C. Stone, Missouri; L. 
Kirschbaum, New York; Robert H. Erley, 
Michigan; Keith Dancy, Missouri; G. Sutliff 
Barnes, South Dakota; Hugo Baer, Missouri; 
Branch Spalding, Virginia; Robert L. Murphy, 
Pennsylvania; Frank G. Ferguson, New York; 
Edward Hamilton, Illinois; George Coleburn, 
Virginia; Merrill Craft, Michigan; Celia Case, 
Indiana; L. J. Lynn, Michigan; Carroll Fasy, 
Pennsylvania; Thomas Maloney, Illinois; Jack 
Bixler, Indiana; Jack Stevenson, Canada; W. 
L. Buck, Pennsylvania; Harvey Lyon, New 
York; Herrick Goodwillie, Illinois; Dorothy 
Palmer, Michigan; Miles Zoller, Ohio; Joseph 
Mahoney, Massachusetts; Marion Thawley, 
Maryland; Annie Smithee, Colorado; Joseph 
Fasy, Pennsylvania; C. Loderhose, New York; 
Reita W. Luchs, Pennsylvania; Perry Moore, 
New Jersey; Lewis Herr, Pennsylvania; Bruce 
Robinson, Illinois; James Jewell, Indiana; G. 
C. Street, Washington; Harry Dawson, Texas; 
Sumner Jacobs, Massachusetts; James Price, 
Wisconsin; Harold Grasse, Illinois; Paul Doze 
Clark, Iowa; George Phillips, Ohio; Edward 
Browne, South Carolina; Martha Freeman, 
Minnesota; Kenneth Spain, Michigan; Isabel 
Radford, Canada; W. W. Walling, Jr., New 
York; Stephen Remington, Minnesota; M. R. 
Lyon, Jr., Georgia; Thomas Proctor, New 
York; Helen McCarthy, Arizona; Theodore 
Ball, Massachusetts; Marie Leahy, Minnesota; 
Ewin Stockton, Oregon; Mary Stewart, Illinois; 
Raymond Lloyd Orwig, Illinois, 
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You Can Take a Complete Conservatory Course 
Under America’s Most Distinguished Teachers 


Without the Inconvenience and 
Expense of Leaving Home 


No matter where you live or whether you wish to take up music as a profession 
or as an accomplishment, you can’t afford not to investigate fully the splendid oppor- 
tunity now offered you to take our complete Conservatory Piano Course as originated 
and perfected by William H. Sherwood—a master musician who obtained universal 
recognition as one of America’s greatest pianists and most successful teachers. 


Teaching Music by Correspondence 
One of the Greatest Achievements of the Age 


Nearly all of the leading colleges have cor- 
respondence courses — indeed, two-thirds of 
the work required for a degree can be 
taken satisfactorily by correspondence. It 
has remained, however, for us successfully 


to adapt the correspondence method to the 
teaching of music — and the ease and thor- 
oughness with which our students master our 
lessons fully demonstrate their simplicity and 
completeness. The 


SIEGEL-MYERS 
Correspondence 
School of Music 


—the foremost Correspondence School of Music— 
offers a complete course in Piano Instruction in 
your home which can be taken in your spare 
time. This course is the culmination of a life- 
time of study and successful experience by 


William H. Sherwood 


one of America’s most talented pianists and 
most thorough instructors—a pupil of Kullak, 
Deppe and Liszt—who, in turn, received their 
training from Czerny, who sat at the feet of the 
greatest master of them all— Beethoven. 


The sum of all this knowledge of the great 
masters, Sherwood put into imperishable form, 
in this course of correspondence lessons for the 
benefit of this and future generations. 

His methods, both in general musical analysis 
and in arm, wrist and hand training for tech- 
nique and musical expression, are, indeed, many 
steps forward in the evolution of musical art. 


This piano course consists of 100 lessons, one 
each week, covering a period of about two years. 
Our Instruction Department sends weekly ex- 
amination papers to each student and insists 
that the student so thoroughly comprehend 
each lesson as to be able to answer every ques- 
tion, asked in the examination paper, correctly 
before being permitted to take up another lesson. 

If all the questions are not correctly answered 
when the student first returns the weekly exam- 
ination papers, our Instruction Department 
checks incorrect answers and returns lesson for 
further study. This is repeated until each lesson 
is completely mastered. 

Every difficulty is explained and the subject 
of each lesson made so clear and plain that any- 
one of average intelligence may readily compre- 
hend it. That is why our course is so far in 
advance of other methods. A student will attain 
results at less cost and in less time than by other 
methods of study. 


Our Courses of Lessons Endorsed 
by the World’s Greatest Musicians 


There are no higher musical authorities in the 
world than Paderewski, Damrosch and Guilmant. 
Ignace Paderewski says of our work: 

**It is one of the most important additions to 
the pedagogical literature on Piano-forte playing 
published for years. As an excellent guide for 
students it is bound to become popular—the more 
so aS it bears the stamp of a real pianist and 
accomplished musician and experienced ped- 
agogue,. I. J. PADEREWSKI."’ 


Walter Damrosch, Director of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, says of our work: 


**Your lessons are admirably prepared and serve 
their purpose in every particular. 1 congratulate 
you and your pupils. 

WALTER DAMROSCH.” 


Felix Alexandre Guilmant was, without doubt, 
the greatest organist in the world. He wrote 
regarding our work: 


**This course is strong, well graded and easy 
tofollow. The difficulties are presented in a clear 
manner and I have no doubt that the lessons will 
be useful to students and productive of good 
results. F. GUILMANT.” 





Other Branches of Music Taught by 
Equally Prominent Masters 


Each member of our Faculty is a specialist, eminently fitted to take charge of his department. 
Schooled as they have been, by the most eminent masters of Europe and America, they realize the 
absolute necessity of presenting their subjects in so careful, clear and complete a manner that any- 
one, with an ambition to learn, average intelligence and able to read and write the English language, 
may be assured of results of high character. 


VOICE CULTURE, George Crampton. 


The noted English basso, concert singer and teacher of the 
art of singing. The electrical wizard, Thomas A. Edison, 
has with his remarkable special Phonograph made it pos- 
sible for you to study under Mr. Crampton and receive his 
personal instruction—even though you are at the other end 
of the continent—with absolute success and satisfaction. 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
COMPOSITION, 


Adolph Rosenbecker, Dean of the Faculty. 


Eminent composer and conductor—and 


CORNET, A. F. Weldon. 

Most eminent teacher of the cornet, bandmaster, soloist 

and composer. 
VIOLIN, Arthur Heft. 

The celebrated violin soloist{and composer. 
ORGAN, Frank W. Van Dusen. 

The popular teacher of piano and organ. 
MANDOLIN, Samuel Siegel. 

The great mandolinist, famous concert player and com- 
poser. Official mandolinist for the Victor, Edison and 
Columbia Phonograph Companies. 

BANJO, Frederick J. Bacon. 

The eminent banjoist and well-known concert player. 
GUITAR, William Foden. 

The great guitarist, noted composer, eminent soloist. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, Francis E. Clark. 


A foremost Public School Music Supervisor. 


Ask Us To Prove That Our Lessons Are Right 


A music student’s neglect in not properly investigating his teacher beforehand quite 
often results in paying the price of first class instruction and getting worse than 
none. All we ask is an opportunity to furnish you with convincing proof that, no matter 
in what branch of music you desire to become proficient, our system of instruction is far 
superior to others available for you. If you are not convinced, you are nothing out of 
pocket, but if we do convince you, as long as you live you will be glad. 


Fill and Mail 


Daniel Protheroe. 


Eminent composer. Director of the 
Lyric and Arion Musical Clubs and of 
the choir of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus’ 
Church. 












Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 


It is not merely that you lose time and money 
when studying with poor teachers and under 
poorer methods, but, think of the drudgery—so dis- 
couraging to students—of unlearning wrong in- 
struction. The fact that we have successfully 
taught many thousands by correspondence is ab- 
solute evidence that we can successfully teach you 
—yet in order that you may be convinced beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, and because we, ourselves, 
are so sure that we can satisfy you and give you 
just what you need musically, we offer you our 
legally binding guarantee that if you are not satis- 
fied with your progress, after completing our pre- 
scribed course, we will refund all you have paid us, 


Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music 
2400 Monon Block, Chicago 





A 











Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music, 2400 Monon Block, Chicago 
Send free book of proof regarding your course of Home Lessons for Piano. 


Name 


“ Zz 4 Address 





City or Town eS Sy ERR ee Oe State... peer ” 


How old are you ? ony id ane a Do you now play or teach ?_ 


What musical instruction have you had ?- 





If interested in any other branch of music, write us about it. 
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The Influence of Music on Our Lives 


O you crave for the good old songs You have only to wish for this music to 
of heart and home that bring to you actually hear it, in these days of the Victor. 
the memories of days gone by? Do It is only a matter of the choice of rec- 
you want some inspiring band music rds, and in looking through the catalog of 
to set your feet and heart a-patter? Victor Records you will find there is a 
Do you desire the pleasure of hav- Variety of entertainment to satisfy every 
ing the greatest opera stars at your Ane sae yet thinking m M aged Rec- 
command—of having repeated the gems you may have a ae tnt “area ram Pmt =a 
heard, the arias which impressed you with their sublime a tists’ conc eption of pct a 

beauty? Or would you rather hear some favorite gospel 


: They are notonly the voices of the great- 
hymns to soothe you with their tenderness or stir your est singers, the art of the greatest musicians, 


soul with their power? Or perhaps you may want some- but the best renditions by these famous 
thing to make you laugh, for humor is a divine thing artists in interpreting and expressing the 
. and helps us along as well as high faith. works of the world’s greatest composers. 




















Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Other styles, $50 to $250 
Victors, $10 to $100 





It is twilight of a quiet 
Sunday afternoon. The hush 
of the day, the tinkling of dis- 
tant vesper bells and the flutter 
of birds coming home to nest, 
all suit the mood of Sabbath rest 
and meditation. 

Perhaps it is little Marie 
who goes softly to the Victor 
and starts the solemn strains of 
**Lead, Kindly Light’. The 
voices of the Haydn Quartet 
dwell lovingly on the words 
which meant so much to New- 


Of course you have 
stood on a corner and lis- 
tened to a band as it came 
up the street. And little 
by little, the rhythmic 
tramp of feet, the martial 
blaring of the horns, the 
rat-a-tat-tat of the snare 
drums, begin to get you. 
And after the band come 
the soldiers, and some- 
thing swells up inside you 
and you wish you were 


' Here is a Victor i 
Double-faced Record 
which has an excep- 
tionally good piece of 
melody on one side, 
and a splendid bit of 
black-faced comedy on 
the other. 

A. *‘Big Bass 
Viol’’, by Stanley and 
the Peerless Quartet, 
is a really admirable | 
piece of harmony, a | 








man, which have meant so much of devotion and 
hope to many souls after him. Now they blend in 
a unison of holy resignation, and now the bass comes 
out stronger, reassuring and dominant. 

If ever ‘‘true religion and undefiled’’ found 
lyrical expression it is in this hymn—and if ever a 
great hymn was faithfully recorded, it is here. 

You can feel the springs of your own devotion 
welling up, memories of holy moments that are 
past, and the beauty of the soul that leans on and 


going to war or doing something daring and heroic. 

This is just the way you will feel when you 
hear Sousa’s new march, “*Glory of the Yankee 
Navy’’. It has the true Sousa swing, the sort of 
blood- tingling valor that would break up a peace 
conference, that makes the funny little shivers run 
up and down your spine, and you feel that you must 
do something to blow off steam and give vent to the 
joy of life. You know the Sousa kind of music? 
Well, this is it. 


sort of headliner vaudeville offering. 

But more unusual is the skit on the other 
side—‘‘ Epitaphs, or Two Darkies in a Cemetery’’. 
Two darkies decide to go home through a cemetery 
because it is a short cut. The night is dark, but 
they manage to read some of the inscriptions on the 
tombstones. They found these inscriptions amusing 
and so will you, though perhaps you won’t laugh 
as loud as they do. Finally the darkies get scared 
with ghosts and do exactly what you or we would 








. ‘ : do if we felt that way. 4 
° : ° ° 4 le-fac P ° 
trusts in the Almighty. You will not wonder that Ee ee ee A good *‘talking’’ record now and then gives A 
this has been the favorite hymn of so many brave, variety to a Victor program. You will not regret 
believing spirits. . : tting this one. 
& *P Always use Victor Records played with oe Q 
Victor Single-faced Record 97, Ten-inch, 60 cents 


Victor Double-faced Record 16507. Ten-inch, 75 cents 


Victor Needles —there is no other way 
to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Swinburne said he pitied anyone who died 
without reading certain passages in Tasso. We 
pity anyone who /ves without hearing Tetrazzini 
sing that matchless gem from Traviata—‘‘Ah! 
fors’ é lui’’. Verdi, the king of Italian melody, 
wrote nothing more sweet, more tender, more 
melting in the richness of its feeling. 

Violetta, the sin-laden “‘lady of the camellias,’ 
perceives in an instant that the man is come who 
can rescue her soul from shame and draw her into 
the paradise of pure love. 

The dawning light of true love shining thro’ 
the poisoned shadows of her old life is expressed 
with poignant tenderness, and the love-motif swells 
and throbs into a sublime burst of song, the cry 
of the soul that has found its own. It is the 
kind of music that almost makes you ache with 
pleasure. Tetrazzini in this selection displays both 
her marvelous technical ability, and her wonderful 
shades of dramatic interpretation. 

This Victor Record alone would make it worth while to own 
the Victor. 


Of all this season’s light operas none 
achieved a greater success than ‘“ The Pink Lady’’. 4 
Sparkling music and catchy words—you won’t 
wonder at the furore over this opera after you hear 
**Gems from The Pink Lady’’. There are four 
sprightly selections, **By the Saskatchewan”, ‘‘Oh, 
So Gently’’, ‘‘Donny Did and Donny Didn’t’’, 
and “‘ Beautiful Lady Waltz’’. 

The first and last of these are probably the 
favorites. The ‘‘Saskatchewan’’ is a lively, lilting 
piece that bubbles and shimmers like the ripples on 
the river’s own fair face. The ‘‘ Beautiful Lady 
Waltz’’ is a more serious musical effort, and you 
will want to try it with your own ‘“‘beautiful lady’’ 
(or if you are one, with your wonderful man). It’s 
the kind of waltz that just seems to glide you on, J 
in dreamy spirals, and you forget that the room is crowded, and 
the floor slippery, and the night hot, and—oh, well, it makes you 
forget everything but just her. ( 

Victor Single-faced Record 31823. Twelve-inch, $1 








Victor Red Seal Record 88293. Twelve-inch, $3 


New Victor Records | r 


now on sale throughout America 


Albert Reiss, Tenor 
74235 Siegfried — eyenavetie: Plage! (Heart Breaking 
Frances Alda, Soprano Bondage) (Wagner) 12-inch, $1.50. In German 
87079 Manon Lescaut—Minuetto di Manon, “L’ora | Herbert Witherspoon, Bass 
© Tirsi” (Joyful Hours) (Puccini) . 10-inch, §z. In Italian | 74241 Simon Boccanegra—I] lacerato spirito 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Victor Double-faced Records Every lover of good music , 
should write for a copy of . 


10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 the interesting Victor bul- 


Lord Geoffrey Amherst (Amherst College Song) letin which tells in detail 
errenrath and Haydn Quartet 








k (A Wounded Heart) (Verdi) . 12-inch, $1.50. In Italian | 16873) [he Orange and the Black (Princeton College Song) about these delightful selec- 
Alma Gluck, Soprano x : Haydn Quartet 10 | tions and shows pictures of 
64190 From the Land of the Sky Blue Water G. Mario Sammarco, Baritone | That Railroad Rag... . . Walter Van Brunt h : . iH h 
(Everhart-Cadman) . . . . . 10-inch, $1. In English | 88312 Hamlet — Brindisi (Drinking Song) B nae ae 16876 § Glara Jenkins’ Tea (Comic Duet) . Collins and Harlan 10 the artists who render them. 
64192 Will-o’-the-Wisp (Charles Gilbert Spross) po: torr (1) The Lord’s Prayer. (2)Gloria Patri Lyric Quartet . : A 
1o-inch, $1. In English ° ° } 16877 } Safe in the Arms of Jesus . . . . Trinity Choir 10 Victor Talking Machine Co. | 
74238 Pagliacci—Batatella (Bird Song) (Leoncavallo) Victor Single-faced Records (On MobileBay... .. Collins and Harlan Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
12-inch, $1.50. In Italian | 16878; Toddling the Todalo (from ‘‘The Hen-Pecks’’) Berli 
Daniel Beddoe, Tenor 10-inch, 60 — Taine. Bi t Billy Murray 10 pee oo = — 
2 31832 Sakuntala Overture, Op. Kryl’s Bohemian Band Any Girl Looks Good: in Summer REAR LOSES 
64195 Irish Love Song (Opus 22) (Margaret R. Lang) 5856 Prelude in C Minor ‘Ooaa 3, No. 2) | 16879 Van Brunt and American Quartet 
10-inch, $1. In English Arthur Pryor’s Band Summer Days (Those Good Old Summer Days) 


64196 Elijah—Then Shall the Righteous Shine Forth s8s2 The Druid’s Prayer Waltz . Arthur Pryor’s Band 4 | merican Quartet 10 
(Mendelssohn) . .. ... 10-inch, $1. In English aos Martha—Good Night Quartet, Asi, Lyric Quartet 10 | 6ag0 § Don't Wake Me Up, I'm Dreaming Walter Van Brunt 
‘ ong 31834 ms from“The Wizard of the N } 2 {Hola Me Just a Little Closer “‘That Girl’ Quartet 10 
Mischa Elman, Violinist 


Victor L Asie Soon Company 12 | ° 
5853 Cancel that Wedding March ‘Gene’ Greene 10 | 16881 sxe Septembre... . . Arthur Pryor’s Band 





64197 Traumerei (Schumann) . . + 10-inch, $1 | 5854 King ofthe Bungaloos ..... ““Gene’’ Greene 10 A Little Btory— Intermezzo . . Victor Orchestra 10 
64198 (1) Gavotte (Gretry). (2) Tambourin (Gossec) 10-inch, $1 | | 16883 { Sonhanibeimo Rag. ‘ iaies Pryor’s Band « 
Blushing Maiden March . Vessella’s Italian Band 10 


All Alone . Ada Jones and Billy Murray 
‘When I’m Alone, I’m Lonesome American Quartet 10 


Otto Goritz, Baritone | Victor Purple Label Records 


*s | 16884 
74230 Fliegende Hollander—Wie oft in Meeres x . mR ch, | ; 
tiefsten Schlund (In Ocean’s Deepest Wave) 10 inch, 75 conts; 12-in $1.25 = Fra Diavolo Selection 





=a. i ‘50. Se Sones The Butterfly (Piano Solo). . . . Frank La Forge . Vessella’s Italian Band 
; (Wagnes) 12-inch, $1.50. In German 0040 The Flatterer (Piano Solo) . . Frank La Forge . | 35191) Daughter of the Regimen at Selection 

John McCormack. ‘Tenor 70081 The pieatingsic a Solo) . . John Lemmone 12 Vessella’s s Italian Band 12 
“ ? | 70042 Gay Paree (Comic Du Montgomery and Stone 12| . (Answer... . —. . . ..; “*That Girl’ Quartet “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
t 74236 Kathleen Mavourneen (Crawford-Crouch) | 60044 rn Mighty Glad rm Living, That’s All! | 35192 Aan. Yes, I Love You (from ‘ Bo Fencing Master’’) eee 
5 12-inch, $1.50. In English George M. Cohan 10 | Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 12 wei 
, 74237 The Irish Emigrant (Sheridan-Baker) 6004s I Want To Hear a Yankee Doodle Tune Pink Lad Peeters . Victor Concert Orchestra 


12-inch, $1.50. In English | 








George M. Cohan 10 | 35193 } Sevilla Waltz ..... Victor Concert Orchestra 12 




















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


What is Meant by Home Economics. An Intelligent Understanding of Everything a Woman Should Know to Help 
Her Administer a Househo!d Economically and Systematically for the Health, Comfort and Happiness of its Members 
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quarrels or makeshifts between individual mis- 

tresses and maids: it is one primarily economic 
and social. It is economic in that the supply of 
servants is totally inadequate to the demand. As 
most of us, however, have no wish to follow one or 
two theorists who desire a sort of semi-communal 
life, thereby reducing the number of housekeepers, 
there seems naught for it but to increase the supply 
of servants. 

“Increase the supply of servants! But women no 
longer wish to do housework!’’ you exclaim. Here, 
indeed, we see that the problem is social. We can 
argue in the abstract that in domestic service 
women are better paid, have more comfortable 
homes and more healthful employment, affecting not 
only themselves but also generations yet unborn. We 
can argue. Working women have heard us talk, they 
rarely try to refute us; and if, despite our lucid 
exposition, a girl had rather slave in a shirtwaist 
factory for five dollars a week, finding her own food 
and shelter, than work for five dollars in a family 
and have board provided, there must be some 
advantages in the girl’s mind which offset the obvious 
ones I have mentioned. 


‘HE “‘servant problem” is a bigger one than the 


Now This Servant Problem is Not New. If we pick 
up the diary of that unequaled self-unbosomer, Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, we can read how his wife brought 
home a new maid, with her own hands cleansed and 
clothed her—and the next day the ungrateful hussy 
left. A few pages farther we can find how the 
unctuous Samuel was surprised by his wife while 
kissing a pretty maid—and this time the impudent 
hussy was dismissed. Now not only these factors of 
the problem of two hundred and fifty years ago con- 
front us today, but, in addition, modern times have 
added new complexities. Although this is true both 
in Europe and in America it is in our own country 
that the trouble is most acute. 

The cause of this superlative condition in America 
seems to me the result of our democratic ideals. If 
we cannot maintain that in thése United States all 
people are socially equal we can, at least, assert that 
every one has the right to better one’s self socially. 
Most of our positions for working women lead 
upward in the social scale. How frequently the 
nurse marries the aristocratic widower whose wife 
she had taken care of, or how more than frequently 
the secretary marries her wealthy employer it is not 
necessary to dwell upon. But when a man marries 
his cook we Americans shudder! From one stratum 
to another the flux is easy and unmarked except for 
the ‘‘servant,’’ on whom alone a social stigma rests. 

An apt illustration of servants’ realization of 
their contemptuously regarded condition recently 
cameto my notice. An intelligent German chamber- 
maid in a certain family left them to be trained for a 
nurse. Later she visited the family, who afterward 
found their waitress in tears because the former 
chambermaid had said to her: ‘‘Now I am a nurse 
and have a position in the world, but as long as you 
live in a family you won’t be anybody.” 


A Domestic Servant Knows, moreover, that her 
chances of marriage are fewer than those of her sister 
who works in a mill. As has been pointed out, many 
a young workman with the I’m-as-good-as-you feel- 
ing—a concomitant of our democratic protestations— 
objects to going around to the back door, and being 
told to lower his voice and not to laugh, and to go 
home at ten o'clock. 

And it is not servants alone who refuse to endanger 
their opportunities of marriage. Not long ago the 
head mistress of a boarding-school was complaining 
bitterly to me of her inability to get competent 
teachers. ‘They all want to know,” she said in an 
aggrieved tone, ‘‘ whether if they live in the school 
they shall have a chance to see any men.” 

I looked at the head mistress, in whose hair (as 
well as in my own) the white threads were glistening. 
“ Aren’t they human?”’ I asked. 

But, returning to this matter of the social stigma 
resting upon servants, let us try to discover the cause. 
Does it not lie in our undervaluation, as a people, 
of manual work? From the time that Harvard 


DECORATION BY MARION STOLL 


Back to the Kitchen: But How? 


By Susannah Brainerd 


University was founded to educate a ‘‘ ministry’’ we 
have educated the head alone. As is well known, 
New England has led the way intellectually in this 
country. The training of the sons came first. After 
the Revolution the daughters picked up what crumbs 
of learning they could two hours before the boys 
began school in the morning, or during the few weeks 
in summer when the boys were having vacation. 
With true New England thrift our forefathers thought 
it better to use the schoolhouse even for teaching the 
girls rather than let it lie idle. And as in point of 
time woman’s education followed man’s, so, too, in 
kind, it pursued the same paths—all scholastic. 


Comparatively Recently We Americans, who pride 
ourselves above all other folks on being “ practical,’ 
finding that the scholastic education has not pre- 
pared our youths and maidens for “‘life”’ (synony- 
mous with us for‘‘ business’’), have added courses in 
commercial training. We have taught bookkeeping, 
typewriting and stenography till the market is as 
glutted with stenographers as it is undersupplied 
with cooks. 

This training of brain alone has resulted alike dis- 
astrously for both sexes. Just as we have today too 
many men who had rather ply a pen in an office than 
a plane in a factory, so we have too many women 
who prefer selling shoes to baking bread. 

We have “divorced head and hand,”’ in our igno- 
rance, never realizing that the carpenter who works 
accurately or the cook who works systematically and 
scientifically is pursuing as intellectual an occupation 
as the man who figures ina bank or the girl who 
takes notes from dictation. By our lack of apprecia- 
tion of this twofold character of manual work we 
have suffered it in all its branches to be degraded; 
but no branch has sunk so low in our esteem as has 
housework; and no other workers are spoken of with 
such a slur as are servants. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously we have never separated “‘servant’’ from its 
Latin forebear servus, a slave. 

This contemptuous idea of the position of house- 
work seems to me the underlying cause of our vexed 
domestic problem. The cause found, the solution is 
not far to seek—it is to raise housekeeping and house- 
keepers socially in dignity. The position must be 
elevated. To do this we must turn to our public 
schools, on which, more than on any other one thing, 
the tone of our National life does and must depend. 
We must incorporate “‘ manual training,” serving and 
domestic science into our school curricula, until they 
stand as firmly entrenched as arithmetic or history. 


There Have Been Scattered and Spasmodic at- 
tempts at this. We have handwork in the kinder- 
garten and some optional manual training in the High 
School. One school in New York, moreover, has 
acted as pioneer in connecting these two extremes by 
having manual training throughout all the grades for 
the boys, and sewing and cooking for the girls. Yet, 
as a whole, our country remains little touched by such 
examples, and where cooking has been introduced it 
has too often resulted in the girls learning to bake 
chocolate cake, using six eggs at fifty cents a dozen. 
Even the slight progress that has been made, how- 
ever, has been fought for step by step. 

When we shall have in our schools a thorough 
course in domestic science, a course which will include 
the values of different kinds of food, together with 
buying and preparing them—a course in which a girl 
will feel as proud to be marked one hundred in her 
weekly report as she does now to have top marks in 
arithmetic and geography—then, and not till then, 
shall we have raised household sciences to their 
proper dignity. And the girl who goes forth to apply 
in the kitchen the knowledge thus gained in school 
will feel herself, and be felt to be, in as honorable a 
position as does the girl who applies her bookkeeping 
in an Office. 

This training in things domestic must perforce 
attack the servant question from both flanks, for at 
present we are faced by conditions within the home 
the like of which are not found in the outside world. 
The question appears under various aspects: 

First, the ignorant mistress and the trained serv- 
ant. Result on the mistress’s part: tyranny. 

Second, the trained mistress and the ignorant 
servant. Result: irritation. 

Third, and worst of all, the ignorant mistress and 
the ignorant maid. Result: ‘confusion worse con- 
founded.” 

Where, I ask, among men in the business world do 
we find such enormity of conditions as in this third 
class? Do we find contractors daring to build a 
bridge when neither they themselves can compute 
nor have they workmen who can compute the force 
of thrust and counterthrust? Do we find manufac- 
turers who neither know themselves nor have em- 
ployees who know the cost of raw materials and the 
use of machinery? 


I Have Said That the Public Schools must give the 
first training in preparing women for the household; 
but this teaching must be continued and completed 
by special schools for domestic science. We must 
have as many such schools for girls as we have, and 
are to have, trades schools for boys. In a recent 
magazine article | was interested in reading about 


the successful collaboration of manufactories and 
trades schools in a certain Western town. To give 
‘‘practical”’ instruction for the other sex, however, 
do the authorities plan to train girls for the ever- 
vaunted American home? Far from it. The schools 
to be established for girls are to train them for com- 
mercial life. And then we wonder that more women 
are not eager for domestic service! 

Yet the Eastern horizon shows one faint streak 
of light. In hospitals the cook of happy-go-lucky 
methods has already been superseded by the trained 
‘dietitian,’ whose social position is equal to that of 
her sisters who are nurses or teachers. For the 
“dietitian,” as every one recognizes, has had scien- 
tific education, and to perform her work the head 
must rule the hand. 


The Time is Approaching when, looking back aghast 
at our present slipshod ways, we shall have the 
dietitian in our homes. These women will work 
definite hours; usually will not live in the house, or if 
they do will not of necessity mingle with the family; 
and will occupy a position as honorable as that of 
any other working women. 

As this proposition is a new one let me forestall 
certain objections. 

“It is very well,” you cry, ‘“‘to say that our 
domestic workers should go home at night; but Uncle 
John and Aunt Sarah, both old, cannot be left alone; 
and Cousin Mary, an invalid, must have some one 
within call.” 

I reply: For such cases there have ever been 
“‘working housekeepers’’ who have been regarded on 
an equality socially with the family. In and after 
Colonial times, in the days of our simpler life before 
the advent of mill or factory, it was a usual thing for 
the surplus daughters to enter domestic service. In 
our villages and smaller towns this position has never 
entirely disappeared, and instances rise before us all 
where, in such families, there has been none of this 
vexed problem. 

A second objection that I would forestall is the 
cost of such trained service. This leads me to a 
by-remark: we Americans, up to this time unable to 
overcome domestic difficulties from the human side, 
have tried to evade them by mechanical means. 
With patent appliances, from dish-washers and bread- 
mixers up to vacuum-cleaners, we have already 
reduced the number of servants in our houses to 
below that in European households; and that we 
have reached the maximum of ingenuity in this direc- 
tion there is no reason to believe. 

But although the wages actually paid to a trained 
domestic worker will be greater than those paid to an 
ignorant servant this amount will be largely made up 
by the saving in breakage and in waste, both in 
buying and in preparation. Thisis obvious. A third 

ain, perhaps the greatest of all, will be in utilizing 
odetulis of which we now know nothing. 


Recently | Read How During a Famine caused by 
potato blight people were beseeching God for food, 
while tons of edible mushrooms lay rotting by the 
wayside. In parts of Germany the schoolchildren 
are taught to recognize certain nutritious varieties of 
mushroom which abound in the pine forests. And 
during the Franco-Prussian War the Germans, them- 
selves thrifty, were surprised to see the French 
soldiers make salads of succulent greens which were 
unknown to them as foods. An American lady was 
astonished when she found her Swedish maid cooking 
the young shoots of some of our common brakes. 
And so one might go on and on, showing how little 
we are aware a the means for sustaining life which 
Nature has lavishly bestowed upon us. Well can we 
afford to pay scientifically trained men and women 
to open our eyes. 

We already have the cry: ‘Back to the farm!” 
Let us add another: ‘ Back to the kitchen!” 
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How to Cook the Cheaper Cuts of Meat 


- By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


HE increased cost of living is due largely to our higher standard 
Ts necessities. In our mothers’ day only the very rich used 

standing rib roasts and sirloin or porterhouse steaks. The rich 
paid high prices for these because the supply was (and is) always 
limited. This gave the intelligent masses the opportunity of pur- 
chasing the remaining part of the bullock at low cost. In these days, 
however, the tables have turned. Our rich, due to their travels and 
associations with other countries, now purchase round and rump, 
and, by the aid of their first-class cooks, make from them such savory 
dishes as daube, beef 4 la mode, collops and grenadines—dishes better 
suited to their tastes. The poor squander their hard-earned money 
on the so-called “‘ choice cuts”’;* but as the poor are numerous there 
are not enough of these cuts to go around, and wherever the demand 
is greater than the supply prices are advanced. 

The true economist in deter- 
mining the cost of living first 
considers foodstuffs because 
there are more waste and less 
knowledge in the kitchen than 
anywhere else in the scale of ex- 
penditures. The untrained 
housewife too often counts the 
first cost of materials as final, 
and here she surely makes a 
great mistake. We are very 
certain that the first cost of 
meat is not the price of it. If 
long fires must be maintained 
for the cooking of cheap pieces 
of meat the meat will become 
expensive in the end. Where 
the kitchen is the dining and 
living room of the house, and 
one stove in winter is used for 
heating as well as cooking, a 
pot roast, a braise, a stew or a 
boil is economical, appetizing 
and wholesome. If,on the other 
hand, a fire must be kept going 
for hours to cook such pieces 
they would be expensive at 
double the first cost. Chopped 
meats can be made into Ham- 
burg steaks or beef roll and 
cooked as quickly as ordinary steak; these 
would be the economical choice where a fire 
must be maintained for the purpose. 


Much Every-Day Wastefulness 


UR kitchen economy has not pro- 
gressed with our standard of living. 
High prices will continue unless our daugh- 
ters are brought up to understand the value 
of household economy and domestic arts. 
The unthinking housewife throws away 
suet, fat from the top of soup and drip- 
ping from the roasting-pan, and buys 
lard to take their places. She drains into 
the sink the water in which she has boiled 
vegetables, and next day uses plain water 
with fresh vegetables for soup seasoning. 
The tablespoonful of vegetables left over 
from dinner is thrown away, and new 
vegetables are purchased next day for 
cream soups. And soI might go down the 
entire list of the every-day wastefulness. 
The accompanying illustrations show about the general divisions 
of beef in all cities: The weight of the forequarter is two hundred 
and fifteen pounds; the “choice cut,” the six standing ribs, weighs 
about forty-eight pounds. The remainder of the forequarter, one 
hundred and sixty-seven pounds, must be sold as “inferior” meat. 
The hindquarter, weighing one hundred and ninety-four pounds, 
contains the loin—the sirloin or porterhouse steaks which, if 
divided, are known as the sirloin and tenderloin. The loin weighs 
fifty pounds, leaving one hundred and forty-four pounds of “‘inferior”’ 
meat; of this the round weighs eighty-five pounds, leaving fifty-nine 
pounds that must be sold for whatever the butcher can get for it. 
Study these pieces and their relations to each other and you will 
see why you have to pay for sirloin and porterhouse steaks and rib 
roasts three times their actual worth. In these recipes I have sug- 
gested almost solely the use of the round, because there is no waste 
either in fat or bone; the bolar piece, or the long end of the sirloin 
steak, or the tough end of the rump, may always be substituted. 


How to Cook Beef Roll 


UN one pound of lean beef through a meat-chopper, and add half 
a pint of dry breadcrumbs, a level teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, a teaspoonful of onion juice and one whole egg. 
Mix thoroughly and form into a roll about three inches in diameter 
and six or eight inches long. Wrap the roll in a piece of oiled paper, 
put it in a baking-pan, add half a cupful of water, and bake for 
three-quarters of an hour, basting over the paper once or twice. 
Remove the paper, dish, and pour around the roll either tomato or 
brown sauce. This will serve six people. 


Quick Beef Sausage 


UT two pounds of lean beef through a meat-chopper, and add 

a teaspoonful of powdered sage, two teaspoonfuls of salt, a 
saltspoonful of black pepper, a dash of red pepper, two tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped parsley, one pint of stale, dry breadcrumbs, a quarter 
of a cupful of water and one whole egg. Mix thoroughly, pack the 
mixture into an ordinary salt sack, place it in a steamer or throw it 
into boiling water, and boil continuously for one hour, or steam it 
for an hour and a quarter. When cold turn the bag wrong side out 
from the sausage and cut the sausage into very thin slices. This is 
nice for a summer supper with tomato or lettuce salad. 


The Way to Make English Meat Balls 


EASON a pound of lean chopped meat with a teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of pepper and a tablespoonful of grated onion. 
Mix and form into balls a little larger than English walnuts, stand 
them in a baking-pan, and cover with a pint of strained stewed 
tomatoes. Put the pan in a hot oven and cook for thirty minutes, 
turning the balls once or twice. 





On the Left is the Hindquarter Weighing 194 Pounds 
Forequarter Weighs 215 Pounds— Standing Ribs Weigh 48 Pounds 





The Loin From Hindquarter Weighs 50 Pounds: 
Tenderloin, Sirloin and Porterhouse Steaks 





The Round From the Hindquarter— Which 
Weishs 85 Pounds 


A Savory Brown Stew 


UT one pound of lean round into inch cubes. Put two ounces 
of suet in a stewpan, shake it over the fire until it is partially 
melted, and remove the crackling. Dust the meat with a table- 
spoonful of flour, throw it into the hot fat and shake until each 
piece is seared, then add another tablespoonful of flour and one 
pint of stock or water; stir until boiling, and add a teaspoonful 
of browning or kitchen bouquet, a teaspoonful of salt, a slice of 
onion ahd a dash of pepper. Cover the stewpan and push it 
over a very slow fire to stew gently for one hour. Put half a 
pint of flour in a bowl, add a’saltspoonful of salt and two level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mix and add sufficient milk to 
moisten. Roll this dough quickly into balls the size of an English 
walnut, drop them over the top 
of the stew, cover the kettle, and 
stew slowly for twelve minutes. 
Dish the dumplings around the 
edge of the plate, put the stew 
in the middle, and dust it with 
chopped parsley. 


Salisbury Steaks 


EASON one pound of chopped 
lean meat with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and the juice of half 
a lemon. Mix and form into 
round cakes half an inch thick. 
Broil or cook in a dry pan for 
eight minutes. Transfer to a 
heated plate, and baste with a 
little butter. 


Cottage Supper Beef 


ET half a pint of milk over 
the fire, add two level table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch mois- 
tened in a little cold milk, stir 
until thick and smooth, and 
add the yolks of two eggs, well 
beaten. Take from the fire, add 
four tablespoonfuls of olive oil 
or melted butter, a level teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper and two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar or the juice of a lemon, 
and stand it aside to cool. Cut cold boiled 
beef into dice, put the dice in a bowl, 
dust them with salt and pepper, mix in the 
cold dressing, and serve on lettuce leaves. 
Garnish the dish with quarters of peeled 
tomatoes, or with chopped celery or Spanish 
sweet peppers, according to the season. 


Mock Steak 


UT one pound of lean beef through the 

meat-chopper, and add a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of pepper and two 
tablespoonfuls of water. Mix thoroughly 
and form into a cake the shape of a sirloin 
or porterhouse steak. Put an iron pan on 
the stove and grease it, and when hot put in 
the steak. Cook the steak for a moment on 
one side, turn it with a cake-turner and 
sear the other, and then push it over a 
moderate fire, or put it in the oven to cook slowly for fifteen minutes, 
turning once or twice. Transfer it to a heated platter, baste it 


with a little butter, and send it at once to the table. This may’ 


also be served with brown, sweet pepper or tomato sauce. 


Steaks Stanley are Very Appetizing 


AKE chopped meat into round cakes and broil or pan them. 

While they are cooking rub together two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of flour, add half a pint of milk, and stir until boiling. Add 
a tablespoonful of dry horseradish, or two tablespoonfuls of horse- 
radish pressed from the vinegar, and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Pour this mixture in the bottom of the platter, stand the steaks in 
it, and put half of a baked banana on each steak. 


Boiled Beef Should be Rare, Tender and Juicy 


OR boiled beef purchase a piece from the round, or use the bolar 
piece. If properly cooked boiled beef will be rare, tender and 
juicy. Plunge the meat into sufficient boiling water to cover, 
boil rapidly for fifteen minutes, then push the kettle over a slow 
fire where it will simmer at one hundred and eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit for fifteen minutes to each pound of beef. Serve the 


boiled beef with cream horseradish sauce, boiled turnips or cabbage, 
and potatoes. 


Jellied Beef Makes a Nice Luncheon Dish 


Soe one tablespoonful of gelatin for half an hour in half a cup- 
ful of water. Put sufficient cold boiled beef through your 
meat-chopper to make a pint, and heat until the gelatin is dissolved; 
add one peeled chopped tomato, a tablespoonful of grated onion, 
a level teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. Add half a pint of 
boiling water.- Stir thic into the beef, turn it into a small square 
mold, and stand it away to harden. Serve cold, cut into slices, with 
either tomato or lettuce salad. 

This may also be seasoned with Spanish sweet peppers, celery 
seed or chopped celery. 


Beef Pudding is Quite Easily Made 


C= sufficient cold boiled beef to make a pint. Boil four ounces 
of spaghetti for twenty minutes; then drain. Peel two good-sized 
tomatoes and cut them into bits. Put a layer of spaghetti in the 
bottom of a baking-dish, then a layer of chopped beef, then a layer 
of tomatoes, next a dusting of salt and pepper, then another layer of 
spaghetti, and so on until all the ingredients are used, having the 
last layer tomatoes. Cover this with fine breadcrumbs, dot here and 
there with tiny bits of butter, and bake in a quick oven for twenty 
minutes. 


Rice may be substituted for spaghetti. 
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For School Lunches 


REX 
DEVILED 


HAM 


makes a bright spot 
in the day for the 
children. 

Rex is made exclu- 
sively from the hams 
of little Pigs. 

The ham is boiled in 
the old-fashioned way. 
Itisthen chopped and 
not pushed through 
grinders. 


These are reasons why 


“The 
Taste 
Tells” 


As to uses—that friend you 
didn’t expect — picnics— outing 
parties or any time when the 
appetite asserts itself. 

Just to convince yourself that 
Rex is the best on the market— 
try one can. Ask your dealer. 
Packed under U. S. Government 
Supervision. 


The Cudahy Packing 
Company 








Try also a Can of 
Rex Ox Tongue 
It’s Delicious 
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Utensils That Save Time and Labor 


By Marion Harris Neil 











This Steak Shredder is for Putting Beefsteak or Other Meat ina Tender 
Condition Before Cooking. It Weighs Half a Pound, and May be Used 
as a Vegetable Chopper, Potato Masher or Noodle Cutter 


A Mincer Like the One Illustrated Above is Inexpensive, Practical 
and Durable. By Merely Rolling it To and Fro it Rapidly Minces Parsley, 
Mint, Spinach, Cabbage, Onions, and Candied Peels 








A Steamer for Cooking Asparagus and Other 
Foods. It Contains a Rack Which Keeps 
the Food Out of the Water 








T IS of importance that every 

kitchen should be equipped 
with the best possible utensils. 
No workman can produce satis- 
factory results without proper 
tools, and it is unreasonable to 
expect a housekeeper to perform 
her work in a satisfactory man- 
ner without the necessary im- 
plements. 

There is no end to the introduc- 
tion of cooking utensils and labor- 
saving machines for the kitchen; 
some of them are excellent and 
economical, others are of little 
use to the practical cook, and 
many are dear at any price. A 
good kitchen equipment is the 
foundation of good catering. 























In This Mayonnaise Mixer Excellent Dressing May be Made in Five 
Minutes. The Cap of the Funnel May be Regulated in Such a Way 
That the Oil Will be Dropped Into the Basin Instead of Poured 





This Jelly Stand was Designed to Lighten Labor 
at Preserving Time. The Felt Bag Should be 
Heated With Boiling Water Before Using 














When Frying Croquettes, or Anything Which 
Requires to be Fried All Over at One Time, 
a Wire Basket Should be Used 








VERYTHING which makes 

the wheels of the domestic 
machinery run smoother and saves 
time and labor is desirable. 

All cooking utensils should be 
kept as near as possible to the 
cookery table. Do not have a 
rolling-pin here, a sieve there, 
and a chopper in another place, 
requiring three separate journeys 
to bring them all together. 

A kitchen well equipped with 
labor and time saving devices 
makes the housekeeper that much 
more independent; and every con- 
venience added helps to obviate 
the prolonged drudgery always 
associated with the preparation of 
meals for a family. 











————————— 














A Forcing Bag With Tubes Having Mouthpieces of Different Designs 
is Useful for Decorating With Frostings, Mashed Polatoes, Whipped 
Cream, Whites of Eggs, Jellies, and Choux Pastry 











Eggs or Cream May be Quickly Beaten 
With This Whip Without Splashing the Con- 
tents. It is Also a Measuring Cup 


Any Thickness. 











A Bread Cutter Which is Rapid and Will Cut 


Will be Found Invaluable 











This Potato Baker Prevents Burning Arms 
andHands. The Potatoes Do Not Need Turn- 
ing, and They Bake Evenly and Quickly 


For Making Sandwiches it 

















Start Them 


To School 
. Right 


After the vacation rest, school 
children should quickly settle 
down to the task of learning. 


Do your part! 


Parental responsibility does 
not end by sending them to 
school. The child must be 
equipped with mind and body 
at their best. 


And here the right food 
plays its part. 








Growing children need en- 
ergy; the right kind and lots 
of it. And energy comes 
from well-nourished nerves 
and brain. 


Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from the field 
grains, contains Phosphate 
of Potash (grown in the 
grains) which directly acts 


with other food to build 
brain and nerves. 


Statistics prove that much 
of the “backwardness” of 
some children is due to faulty 
nourishment. 


A morning dish of Grape- 
Nuts and cream is good alike 
for the bright scholar and the 
backward pupil. The latter 
needs the nutrition; the former 
will progress in sounder phys- 
ical health because of it. 


“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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but I also did it for seven consecutive years, dur- 

ing which I took a four years’ Normal-University 
course and was graduated. 

We lived in a college community, and, it being a soft-coal town, it 
was so dirty that Mother devised the system of keeping our clothes 
in boxes. I have never known any one else who used this system 
and—may I add?—have never known any one who could look so 
well groomed as Mother could on a little money. She had been left a 
widow so young that we all grew up together, and we children were 
drawn into Mother’s way of doing things in so far as any one could 
copy her. It was her extreme carefulness and natural daintiness, as 
much as the smoky town, that gave rise to my ‘‘ Calendar Wardrobe.” 

When we were mere children Mother taught us to look over our 
clothes daily and to sponge away the spots ourselves. We had our 
individual bottles of cleansing fluid and sponges, and Mother said 
they were our valets and maids. I even named mine and pasted the 
name on the bottle. It was Cécile. 


| NOT only dressed for one year on fifty dollars, 


CARPENTER fastened five shelves to the back wall of my 

closet. They were wide enough to hold the boxes slipped in end 
first. Being but one foot apart the top one was within easy reach, 
and under the bottom one was ample space for my shoe-brushes and 
polishing-box. 

There yet remained side-wall room for certain skirts and wraps to 
hang, and for the stocking pockets. The inside of the door held 
cretonne pockets: one for corsets, one for nightdresses, and a long 
one was just wide enough to admit two parasols, a black one for 
cloudy days and a simple light or white one for sunshine. 

The twelve boxes of the variety sent out by cloak and suit 
houses were named for the months of the year. On the outside ends 
I painted the names in bright-colored paint. Each of four shelves 
held three, the top shelf being for hatboxes. Each box held a 
quantity of tissue paper and dried lavender, and a small box for 
gloves, handkerchiefs and other small accessories. 

When college opened ‘‘September,” “October” and “‘ November” 
came first, on the second shelf, as a schoolgirl’s year begins with 
September. 

**September” was filled with the year’s thinnest leftovers, for the 
warm classrooms of this month. When the cool days came the 
good lawns or linens were put in order and packed in ‘“‘ May,” and 
some of the best into “June,” for the extra things of those months. 

In October of the year to which this article refers a rose linen 
jacket-and-skirt suit was changed a little, and, together with its 
lingerie hat, given to “June” for that month’s best street suit. 


How | Dressed on $50 a Year 


By Eleanor McGrew 
First Prize Winner in the Competition, “How I Dressed Myself on $50 a Year” 





In summer vacations I made my underwear and 
remade my clothes for school. Mother made my 
dresses. During the vacation preceding the year 
under discussion I not only did every stitch of the 
underwear listed in this article, and made two plaited skirts into 
plain jumper school dresses to wear under the long coat of the year 
before but I also helped a dressmaker with a bride’s monograms 
sufficiently to pay the dressmaker for doing the greater part of the 
work on my foulard and check Panama dresses. 

Something was being constantly made new, remodeled or mended 
for one or the other of the boxes, according to season. As soon as I 
donned winter apparel the autumn things were carefully gone over, 
changed some, perhaps, and given to “ March” and “April,”’ and so 
on. Consequently I always had something to wear, something that 
was clean and fresh and in perfect condition, for, as Mother said, you 
cannot use white tissue-paper for anything but nice things. 

I bought winter union suits every third year, likewise jacket suits 
and long coats, and usually alternated; but the year before that 
referred to in this article I purchased both suit and underwear. I 
wore blues and browns, and had not only first and second bests in 
everything, but harmony in colors as well. 

Wealways held to simple lines, both in our ready-made clothes and 
those we made ourselves. We each had a perfectly fitted plain gored 
skirt and waist lining made of cambric by a good dressmaker. These 
were ripped up and served as the foundation patterns for everything. 


Y SKIRTS were in two lengths and just two: thirty-nine and 

forty-twoinches. As to petticoats, each year I made one com- 
bination corset-cover and petticoat for lingerie dresses. All other 
petticoats had buttoned-on flounces. All flounces were one of two 
widths, twelve or fifteen inches. Dark petticoats or white the same. 
The skirt portions were all the same length, twenty-five inches. I 
chose my petticoat flounce by the length of dress I meant to wear, 
and used a good stout button that fastened on by means of a shank 
or smaller ring fastened through a double set of eyelets, one in the 
flounce and the other in the skirt portion. 

When a fifteen-inch flounce showed wear it became a good twelve- 
inch one, so that by this time I was making only those fifteen inches 
wide. The flounces I buttoned to a half-inch hem at the bottom of 
the twenty-five-inch skirt portion. This hem seemed to be the middle 
and narrowest of triple hems. In reality the other two were tucks 
exactly opposite each other, the one on the right side of the skirt 
being just enough above the one on the inside to cover the stitching. 
Both were more than an inch in width. The inside one covered the 
button fastenings, while the outside one covered the buttons. 





OLLOWING is an exact list of expenses for the year under dis- 
cussion, including prices of articles already mentioned. This was 
an average year of the years in which I have dressed on fifty dollars. 
A brown broadcloth jacket suit was made over by replacing the old 
collar with one of white broadcloth braided in brown silk soutache: 


8 Inches of cream broadcloth ......... § 40 
Soutecue pear Gua tneeee . . sk ke A5 
Brown velvet hat retrimmed. 

1 Gold and silver band . . i. oe & ew .50 

1 Bunch of white and gold grapes. wr wl a a 85 

$2.20 


A blue batiste in the “‘ May’”’ box was changed for a Junior dance, 
and two plaited skirts were made into two plain jumper dresses: 


4 Yard of dotted Swiss . . ca 4 Oe oe, SS 
Blue floss and Valenciennes edge oe i ow Ente 25 

4 Yards of blue ribbon forsash ........ .76 
1 Pair of bluelislehose . . . . . ...... _«.25 
$1.41 

Findings for both . . . . ae er sts 5 


A Persian mull dress and hat (w hite) ‘abies iin: in blue: 
Ten yards each for two gingham dresses bought in August at 
nine cents a yard. 


10 Yards of mull en ee 
1 Dozen skeins of blue floss Oy: oe ce we ae EY eee Bi’ 
Thread and buttons. ce ee se eS 8 Bi 

2 Yards of blue ribbon for hat. (i < e 6 & wm 38 
$2.88 

20 Yards of gingham ........ .. +. . $1.80 
3 Yards of blue edge <r we wm oe OS .30 
Findings . . a re eS 
$2.40 


For a separate skirt a two-toned blue woolen material was 
purchased: 


4 Yards at 39 centsayard. . ...... . . $1.56 
ieee Aro ea Ss ow & 2 we wp wtte Z .20 
$1.76 


A serviceable and smart-looking shirtwaist dress was made of 
blue and green check Panama: 


6 Yards of material at 49 cents a yard . . . $2.94 

Button molds, braid, mene and green. silk for 
covering. .... . em. Mera x .50 
$3.44 


This Panama dress was made with two berthas, one a high-neck 
latticed and looped with black velvet ribbon. When this was off the 
neck was square and had a set of “‘harness’’ made of blue chiffon 
straps, ends and clusters of chiffon rosebuds, making the dress 
pretty for special occasions. 

This foulard and the dress itemized below were the ones partly 
made by the dressmaker in payment for embroidery work: 


10 Yards of foulard silk at 42 cents (sale hates eRe 6, a Se 
Black velvet baby-ribbon Fo a the ee .50 
Pe eee ee a es AS 

$5.15 


My Every-Day Waists and Underwear 


2 Plain linen shirtwaists (shop-soiled) found on a 
bargain counter at 69 centseach . . .. . . $1.38 
6 Yards of India linon for two waists. One was cluster- 
tucked all over, the other pin-tucked, with medal- 


lions and coarse insertion in yoke effect . . . . .90 

De Se A nee oes FS Re hs, 15 
en ee ee cd uy ae AS 
Thread and buttons . . . . . 2. 2 ss = 25 
$2.83 


10 Yards of outing flannel for 2 nightdresses, thread, etc. $ .80 
9 Yards of India linon (1 combination corset-cover and 


skirt) ‘ St, Fhe tar Sen .90 

12 Yards of edging for three tiny foot ruffles. . .. . A8 
3 Yards of beading with edge eo Ae ie ay ee > | 
Buttons, thread andribbon .. ....... 22 
$2.61 

1 Piece of longcloth . ee re 
10 Yards of soft-finished muslin he. SF .80 
S Weras Or nau NO cs ee i a 50 
31% Yards of coarse laceedge . . . ...... 21 
3% Yards of coarse laceimsertion . ..... . 21 
3% Yards of embroidery . . . . . . . .s ~ 35 
$3.02 

2 Six-yard bolts of imitation torchon edge. . . . . §$ .50 
1 Remnant of check nainsook . ere Mes 17 
9 Yards of beading with edge (in four ends) ee A | 
Ribbon, narrow tape, thread, etc. . . aa a Fe 
1 Teneriffe-wheel doily . . ......... _ 10 
$1.39 


The five yards of India linon made the top portions of two fifteen- 
inch petticoat flounces; one was trimmed with the coarse edge and 
insertion, the other with the embroidery. The ten yards of muslin 
made the dust portions to the flounces, four pairs of drawers and two 
shirtwaist corset-covers; the nainsook remnant, a nicer corset-cover. 
A doily purchased at the ten-cent store was made of fifteen Teneriffe 
wheels. These made the trimming, briar-stitched in, for the com- 
bination corset-cover of nainsook. The imitation torchon edge 
trimmed the drawers: 


The Necessary Hats 


1 Big black velvet shape bought at an untrimmed-hat 


sale . . $1.69 
Blue chiffon facing for under side of brim (old). 
Blue chiffon folds for crown . 35 


Big blue velvet rose (old cream ‘one dyed i in gasoline 
and tube paint). This hat was to wear with a blue 
foulard dress, and an Alice-blue evening cape I had 
worn three years. 


1 Broad-brimmed coarse-straw sailor ..... . 79 
New band and wing on the old hat . . . ... .80 

1 White Tam o’Shanter. . . ee OR AS 8 Re 
$4.38 


Shoes and Stockings and Accessories 


Shoes were always purchased during sales. 


2 Pairs of high shoes, new layers on heels and soles . . $ .60 
1 Pair of brown and 1 pair of black pumps heels ae 
ened . ae .20 
‘Pei tem |. tw kt 2.33 
1 Pair of black Oxfords . . fre” Sgt ez ae, 
1 Pair of patent-leather 3- -strap slippers. et iP eee 1.38 
$5.69 
6 Pairs of hose in a box (3 tan and 3 black) . . . . $1.50 
2 Pairs of white lisle at 39 cents a Meee ae 78 
2 Pairs of black lisle at 39 centsa pair. . .... .78 
$3.06 
Pee Perens. 4s a GS oe ee sa ce ss OO 
Se ee ee ae a eee .89 
. eee seme Gee gloves ok se kt 1.00 
cs | ee Be NS nae i an aes Soe as See 1.00 
a kg! ale le ig eg ce ngs ee 
th... . 5 pe es Oat par ae oo am be 39 
2 Pairsof rubbers . . . a a a 
Remnants for two dressing- -sacques Daas te .90 
6 Yards of calico for a long-sleeved + teen Sy a ar ae .30 
6 Handkerchiefs, marked “Soiled” . See atin, te 75 
$7. 59 
rer serene GGGan Ge oo cE Rs Cie) $49. 96 
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For Early Fall white canvas boots will continue to be worn. 
Tans will also be seen. As winter approaches, snug button boots 
of dull leather will be in fashion. Lace boots will be asked for, 
but will not’ be so popular as button boots. Higher tops will be 
worn by women who like extreme styles; so will the new raised 
or high toe. Women of quiet tastes will wear kid boots, especially 


: the new kid button boot with the low heel. 


Smart Shoes 
fora 


from the Red (ross 
Style Book 1911-12 


These are some of the shoes 
that will be worn this Fall by 
women who insist that their 
feet look right. There are 
other dainty dress shoes of 
velvet and suede and stylish 
walking shoes of dull leather 
and tan, illustrated in the new 
Red Cross Style Book. 

Write today for your copy. 
Be one of the women who de- 
pend on this Style Book to show 
them the shoes that will be worn 
each season, 

If vour dealer hasn’t the 

Cross Shee, write 

us and wewill send you 

the name of one who 
has, or supply you di- 
rect, fit guaranteed. 

We have fitted over 

50,000 women by 

mz nil, we can fit you. 

High shoes $4, 

$4.50 and $5. Ox- 

fords $3.50 and $4, 
Address THE KROHN 
FECHHEIMER CoO., 
501-521 DandridgeSt.,Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 














“* Bends OS your SS 
Trade Mark 
Trade & d 
We have the new Red Cross Styles Mark 





Illinois Chicago The Boston Store Rothschild & Co. 
Massachusetts Boston J. C. Frederick, 59 Temple Place 
New York New York |. Blyn & Sons, 10 Stores 


And Leading I Dealers in all cities 
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And How You Can Easily Dress As Well—Told In The. 


Bedell Book of Fashions—Sent FREE 


A copy of this, the costliest, most exclusive fashion book published— 
the recognized style authority—is yours for a mere post-card request. 


Shop in New York Free Dress Well and Save Money 


You will want to see all of the- Dress in the height of Fashion 
radical style changes that the fall ‘and save half of your usual ex- 
season has ushered in. Every |. Mufumn4} penditure. All prices quoted in 
authentic style is brought by this |. @tyles 4 this Bedell Style Book are identi- 


messenger of fashion to your very | 1911 ; : o Sher gead Cat rag be He 


Soot. i hrougn the sages — mous New York Stores. These 
Book you may examine them at ‘ 

le; dh ape low prices are the exact cost of the 
yuu Re SNC Seve 6 the ad- goods delivered to you, free of all 
vantages, and enjoy the same ‘express charges. It is a pleasure 
low prices, as in a shopping tour ts, 3 and a comfort to shop by mail 
to New York City. A post-card BME, "35 a8 oes with the Bedell Catalog. You 
brings you this fashion authority. a should write for this book today. 


This Bedell Style Book (Sent Postpaid) Free “i 


Additional fashion information throughout the season is immediately carried to you by the 
supplementary editions of the Bedell De Luxe Fashion Book issued from time to time. Your name 
on our mailing list means correct style information throughout the entire year. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER | __ SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
$ 98 'D 
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Richly Embroidered iagonal Cheviot Suit 


Handsome Winter Coat Customary $22.50 Value 
! Exactly like picture— express prepaid | Exactly like picture—express prepaid 
No. 14J—An unusual opportunity to secure your | No. 15J—Anunusual opportunity is offered you in this 
winter coat at this low price. You have never had handsome new Fall suit, made and tailored with the 
such value come to your-notice before, as it is with- | greatest care. The coat denotes newness in every fea- 


out a parallel in both style and quality. Weimported | ture. Cut in the jaunty new hip length with smart 
the original model at an enormous cost and have | semi-fitting lines and a stylish new wide collar of rich 
reproduced it in its every charming detail in the Panné velvet, charmingly edged with silk Hercules 
stylish coat shown here. _The new semi-fitting lines | Braid. A lapel effect joined with tailored tab and braid 
are extremely stylish and becoming. The double ornaments ete the details of this stylish collar. 
breasted front rolls back with a very wide shaw] rever Avery new touch effectively fashions the under-arm sec- 
collar, extending in generous proportions well over | tions, smartly overlapping and finished with velvet but- 
the shoulders, and showing the latest foreign novelty ; tons. The carefully tailored sleeves havea velvet trimmed 
a deep point in the back with handsome silk cord an cuff effect. Silk braid frogs and ornamentsclosethe front. 
tassel. The entire collar is braided in rich silk appliqué Luxuriously lined throughout with guaranteed satin. 3 
in exquisite designs. The sleeves are finished with a The skirt is the very last thought in newness with its } 
deep roll cuff showing the same elaborate silk braiding. close fitting lines and apron panel effect front and back, 
The double breasted front closes with handsome trimmed with wide silk braid and velvet buttons. An : 
novelty buttons, while a deep patch pocket with tailored inset from knee depth adds the necessary fullness at \ 
flap and button appears on each side. Beautifully | bottom. The material is fine imported Diagonal Wide 
tailored throughout and lined to the waist with silk Wale Cheviot with that rich bloom and high luster 
finished venetian. The material is an excellent quality peculiar to this handsome fabric. Woven from the 

of fine black Melton, chosen for its fine texture and | finest selected yarn carefully sponged and shrunk, it 
lustrous weave. Black only. A handsome wrap for | will give unusual satisfaction. Colors Black, Navy, 

street or evening wear. 14 and 16 year Misses’ sizes, Brown and Green. 32 to 44 Ladies’ sizes. 

| 32 to 44 Ladies’ sizes. Priced very special at $6.98. : Best suit value in New York, $15.00 


\ Wesendeverygarment The We pay all Mail or Ex- 

with our guarantee of 14 West 14th St. press charges to any 
perfect satisfaction, or New York City townin the United States, 
your money back. Company no matter where you live. 

















Try This On 
Your Piano: 





























































The finest appearing, 


The stylish Eng- For every day wear, 
most becoming cape i 


lish slip-on worn by the BESTYETTE 













































Tie string keeps garment 

Made of long _wear- snug at neck. TEDDY 
ing, gtriped, tan | BEAR BUTTONS 
ru er surface 7 

cloth. Looks well, ps Pad pod snag 


wears better. 


a made. Unusual price (¥ all up-to-the-minute JUNIOR offers un- 
r, value. Wear resisting, women—in miniature usual price value. 
7 water repellent, fast forup-to-date children. It is a neat, dainty, wear 
ly color. 1 A snug fitting, high col- and waterproof garment — 
Made of soft, silky, rub- \ — coat, as —- stylish, durable. 
berized clothin red, blue, ortable as it is chic. Thoush dai 
pos ~~ om —s Asensible children's in Gaieume a ‘a 
with protecting x storm garment, Best ii , 
lined with Scotch plaid, Ly ‘eit Lh etorm tab pe ee 2 Josie every Cheer Up ‘Cheer 
q De ¥ the neck = cuffs, side slit Large, plaid lined Lanai Sees é.. 
) with higldy polished ll al canal hood protects the head. Ve eee | res 2 
\3 ’ t a ‘iti 


TEDDY BEAR BUTTONS. 
™ Drapes in close, graceful 
folds from head to foot. 
Ideal protection for 
school children. 









ET a tone on the outside of your piano, and keep it there. 











to perfection. : P fs 
Look for the Bestyette Sizes 4 to 15 years Bestyette label guaran- In other words, dust your piano daily with LIQUID 
label—our guarantee and yours. $4.00 tees, style, wear and service. VENEER. Then there'll be no more “blue” or foggy sur- 
Sizes 4 to 15 years $3.75 Misses I6to 18 years Sizes 4 to 15 years $2.75 face, no finger marks, no scratches—nothing whatever to mar 
Misses 16 to 18 years $4.25 $4.50 Misses 16 to 18 years $3.25 


the original newness and fine factory finish. 
CHEER UP all over the house — 


Dust Everything With 


ADD AERA 


Simply moisten an ordinary cheese-cloth duster, and dust in the usual way. 
My, how it does make things look like new! Doesn’t matter on what it is used, 
whether kitchen chairs, fine mahogany furniture, metal work, picture frames, or 
on costly ebony, enamel, gold or silver finishes—it cheers things up in a manner 
truly remarkable 


Dainty and becoming waterproof garments that protect your child’s health and keep her well and 

dry in  f weather. Durably made of special “ Besto” cloth. Be sure you find the Bestyette label. 

ONLY IN THE BESTYETTE IS THE WEAR AND WATERPROOF QUALITY ABSOLUTELY 

GUARANTEED. If your dealer cannot supply you send check, cash or —. order direct to us. 

Orders filled charges prepaid. Wealso make guaranteed raincoats for men and women. Write for 
Boo! 


” iet ("A (children's garments) and FREE CLOTH SAMPLES 


y NEW YORK MACKINTOSH CO. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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| | | SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints €VARNISHES 


Makes housework easier, and pays for itself many, many times over. Abso- 











ri lutely nothing like it for removing grease from kitchen furniture, and for use 
er For old, worn or stained floors, S-W on hardawood floors. , 
oy Inside Floor Paint is best. Nine artistic Trial Bottle Free aad 
xe : Sign aud mail the attached coupon today for a UP” 
84. colors. , Easy to apply. Dries over free sample. Doing this costs only the 2c COUPON 
an night with a hard, glossy, wear-resist- stamp you place on the envelope, and puts SUSTELO 





SPECIALTY CO., 
16 Liquid Veneer Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free, and 
without further obligation on 
my part, sample bottle of LIQUID 
VENEER. 


you under no obligation whatsoever. 
Once you have tried it you will 
know why there is nothing 
**iust as good’’as LIQUID 
VENEER. 

Buffalo Specialty Company 
16 Liquid Veneer Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ing surface. Ask your Local Sherwin- 
2 Williams Agent for Color Cards. 


i Address all inquiries to 
) The Sherwin-Williams Company, 


Co. 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Old Dutch 
Cieansel 


Fr > 


JSpotlessly 
clean and 
attractive 


Cleanst 


Porcelain stains of 
long-standing, not to 
be removed by or- 
dinary cleansers, 
yield immediately to 
Old Dutch Cleanser. 
Keeps the nickel fix- 
tures clean and bright 
at the same time. 


Sprinkle Cleanser over 
thesurfaceto be cleaned. 
Rub with wet brush or 
coarse cloth. Rinsewith 
fresh, warm water. 


Many other uses 
and full di- 
rections on 
large sifter- 
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How Four Girls Kept House 
on $5 a Week Each 


By Barbara Randolph 


tics will prove that a dollar 
is a dollar—no more, no 
less—most women will stoutly 
maintain with me that its value 
depends directly on the ingenuity 
of the spender. Four of usdemon- 
strated not long ago, by means of 
a little good fortune and a great 
deal of good management, that in 
place of five dollars’ worth of or- 
dinary boarding-house existence 
we could just as well have five 
dollars’ worth of attractive and 
comfortable home life. 
In a suburb of the Western 
city where we were all located 


eet i all the arithme- 


the owner of a picturesque little aX 


stone cottage recognized its “‘ pos- 
sibilities.’ It was situated in a 
corner of his beautiful estate, ( 
and his idea was to fit it up in 
every detail ready for occupancy, 
and then rent it at a nominal sum 
to several of the young teachers ORAWN BY 
who lived in boarding-houses. 
The walls and ceilings of all the rooms were 
covered with canvas and painted to harmonize 
with the woodwork. In the hall, living-room 
and dining-room the floors and woodwork 
were of dark oak, the walls a lighter brown, 
and the window-hangings of pongee silk in the 
natural color. The living-room was furnished 
in dark oak. A long bookcase with leaded- 
glass doors stood against one wall. On the 
floor were cashmere rugs in good colors, and 
a reading-lamp on a roomy table opposite the 
open fireplace made the room very inviting. 


Every Detail Had Been Looked After 


Ber teenies Ah the house every detail that 
could contribute to comfort was arranged for 
as far as possible. Each girl had a chiffonier, 
a single bed, and a writing-table fitted with 
all necessary writing materials. The bedsteads 
were white-enameled iron ones with head and 
foot pieces alike in height. These were concealed 
by slip-covers of white piqué which fitted them 
tightly, with a ruffle on the outer side to the 
depth of the legs of the bedstead. There were 
covers for the beds of the same piqué, with 
ruffles on the sides. The mattresses were ex- 
cellent and the bedding the best that could be 
procured. In each bedroom there was a long 
mirror against the wall so that one might see 
the bottom of one’s skirt; there was also for 
each occupant a box, covered with canvas 
and painted like the walls, for shirtwaists. 
Closet room was provided for each, as were a 
washstand and a toilet-set of crystal. 

In the bathroom in addition to the regular 
equipment there was a single laundry-tub, 
white-enameled inside, which had a hinged 
cover of white wood which served for a table 
or shelf when the tub was not in use for 
laundry purposes. The tub was intended to 
be used in case the girls should want to reduce 
their laundry bills by washing out a few of 
their own things. 

The kitchen was a marvel of compactness. 
It was small, but it held every possible conve- 
nience and served both as kitchen and pantry. 
The dining-room dishes were kept in a cup- 
board at the right of the draining-board, so 
they could be put away immediately after being 
wiped. All of the pretty blue and white pots 
and pans, and the small utensils, such as 
skewers, dish-mops, soap-shaker, plate-scraper, 
dipper, kitchen spoons and egg-beaters, were 
hung on hooks as near the sink and stove as 
possible. A glass coffee-mill hung on the wall; 
also a pad and pencil for orders and memoranda. 
The ice-chest stood in a separate entrance- 
room where there were shelves for supplies, a 
box for vegetables, and a neat little space for 
tools. Just outside of the back door was a 
lattice-covered inclosure with a door. It was 
large enough to hold two cans, one for garbage 
and the other for waste paper. 


The Way the Work was Divided 


PSTAIRS the two bedrooms were almost 

alike with their latticed casement windows, 
the one in the west room framing a view of the 
winding river bordered by Indian gardens. 

I came to the east room last, and, on exclaim- 
ing over the dainty white furniture with the 
Biedermeier baskets of bright flowers painted 
on the chairs and chest of drawers, I was told 
that the room was mine if I would consent 
to occupy it. I was not a teacher, but I was 
a boarder—and therefore eligible. 

So it happened that the next night I made 
up the number of four who sat down to their 
first meal together in that little house. As 
we sat about ‘our own table”’ with its pretty 
linen and silver, its blue and white china and 
its four candles burning in their silver candle- 
sticks, it all seemed too good to be true. 

When we had finished dinner we washed and 
put away the dishes, then went into the living- 
room to hold an executive session around the 
wood fire. After talking things over from 
every point of view we arrived at a plan for 
systematizing the work and the expenditures 
of our undertaking. 

The work was divided according to our sev- 
eral occupations. As my own work was done at 
home it fell to my lot to train the maid, order 
the household supplies and do the catering. 
Two of the girls were kindergartners whose 
work was over at half-past twelve. One under- 
took to attend to the accounts and pay the 
bills, the other agreed to hold herself responsi- 
ble for the cleaning of the house; that is, she 
would superintend the weekly cleaning which 
we planned to have done on Saturday morn- 
ings. Together they would attend to the 
household laundry, counting it and sending it 
off and putting it away on its return. 





FLORENCE E. STORER 


The fourth member of the 
household was a teacher in the 
High School. She had to take her 
Immcheon with her, had long hours, 
and was always very tired at the 
end of the day, so we decided not 
to give her any regular duties. 
She was dubbed the ‘‘odd-job- 
ber’’—and she always maintained 
that she had to do more than 
anybody else. 


Our Actual Expenses 


OT one of us had ever had 
much experience in operating 
a household, so we were very much 
in the dark as to how much it 


ears \ would cost. As a working basis 


‘) we determined to begin by paying 
five dollars a week apiece into the 
treasury, that being about the 
amount we had been paying at 
our respective boarding -houses. 
In round numbers we agreed that 
we should therefore have eighty- 

eight dollars each month to cover all of our 
expenses, outside of our own personal needs. 
This amount we divided in this way: 


Rent ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Food i ae ee oe ae ee ee ee ee el 
Maid ee ee a ee ee a er es eee 
Po a 28 
Po 1.50 
Laundering of household linen . . . . 4.50 


COM sv w- 4 8 OSS 
oa . $30.72 
The balance of $30.72 we agreed should cover 

the expense of heating and lighting the house. 

Our cellar was full of wood from the place, so 

our wood fire, which was to add so much to our 

joy, would cost us nothing. > 

We made one important provision to the 
effect that when one of the girls had a guest 
for a meal she should pay twenty-five cents 

into the treasury; when we wished to give a 

little dinner to persons to whom we were all 

indebted each should pay twenty-five cents 
toward a little more elaborate meal than we 
could otherwise afford. 


Balance on hand 


How We Bousht Our Supplies 


ig, pte morning I got up early. Breakfast 
over, I put up a little lunch for the High 
School teacher; then after seeing the others 
off I awaited the coming of our new maid. 
She presently appeared, a sturdy girl of four- 
teen, with two things to recommend her: a 
good mother, and a good disposition which 
radiated from her happy face. 

It was a novel experience, training a girl 
who was totally ignorant of the first principles 
of cooking or cleaning. I found that if I wished 
to teach accurately it was important to havea 
good reliable cook book, so we bought one, and 
with it to refer to Mattie and I learned many 
things together. Whenever we had a new 
recipe I tried it with her, and the next time 
she was able to do it alone. In this way it was 
not long before she was able to cook the simpler 
things very nicely, and what was still more re- 
markable she learned early the value of left- 
overs, and it was due largely to her willingness 
and ingenuity about using up the things that 
were in the ice-chest that we were able to live 
within our allowance of one dollar a day for 
food. That included a quart of milk and half a 
pint of cream a day. 

We saved a great deal of money by ordering 
our staple supplies from a large city market. 
They sent out by free delivery each week our 
order of such things as bacon by the strip, 
olive oil by the gallon, eggs, coffee, rice, fruit, 
meats, cereals, sugar, macaroni, chocolate and 
extracts. Fresh green vegetables were brought 
to the door of our house by an Italian vendor, 
and from him we also got our grapefruit, 
green peppers, celery, parsley and other occa- 
sional luxuries. 

We learned to make good bread, but we had 
little cake and pastry, preferring, as a substi- 
tute for desserts, salads of fruit, or green veg- 
etables with French dressing. On Sundays we 
always had good home-made ice cream, and 
during the week we occasionally had simple 
desserts of custard, rice, figs or dates. 

Our breakfasts were always the same on 
weekdays: cereals for those who wished them, 
coffee in the percolator, crisp bacon, toast and 
orange marmalade. On Sunday mornings we 
often varied this routine by having buckwheat 
or griddle cakes, made on our priceless soap- 
stone griddle. 

Our luncheons were simple but always hot 
and nourishing, and our dinners never con- 
sisted of more than three courses. We very 
often had planked fish, egg, cheese or macaroni 
dishes instead of meat. When we did have 
meat we found that for our number, and 
with luncheons to put up, roasts were more 
economical than steaks or chops. Hardly a 
dinner was prepared without the use of an 
earthenware casserole. It served for soufflés, 
savory Irish stews, flank steak with vegetables, 
made-over dishes, macaroni with cheese and 
tomatoes, not to mention the many ways of 
cooking rice in it. 


Everything Worked Out Satisfactorily 


T= girls invited their mothers to visit them, 
sometimes for a week, and you may be sure 
that was a treat all around. In the storeroom 
was an extra bed fitted up just like the rest, so 
that when any girl wished to have a guest for 
a night or for a week she gave up her own bed 
and slept on the spare one. 

The whole experiment worked out most sat- 
isfactorily—most surprisingly, too, for we were 
actually able to keep within the financial limits 
we had set for ourselves. 
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HIS kindly husband is 

struggling with an old- 
fashioned fruit jar — twist, 
turn, grip hard and tug again. 
First, between his knees, then 
with the jar on the table and 
his foot braced against the 
kitchen range. Not a budge! 
Now he’s having his last try, 
after dipping the cap in boil- 
ing water. But it won’t 
come off. It’s stuck. 


Had this experience — with 
guests waiting in the living- 
room and you all worked up 
to the highest pitch of nery- 
ousness? Maybe it was 
your treasured last jar of fine 
brandied peaches, saved for 
a special occasion. The strug- 
gles you've had with ordi- 
nary fruit jars won’t happen— 


can’t happen 





the all-glass 


ATLAS. 
E-Z 
Seal 


jar —and what's more, you 
won't have any spoiled pre- 
serves next winter. The all- 
glass cover of an Atlas E-Z 
Seal Jar fastens down air- 
tight with only a slight finger 
pressure. It unfastens just as 
easily. It can be opened any 
time you like and as quickly 
as thinking. 


Here’s another point about the 
Atlas E-Z Seal. It’s the wide, 
generous mouth — big enough for 
whole fruit, green com, asparagus, 
uncut tomatoes, string beans, peas, 
lima beans — all vegetables can be 
kept right— and with all their 
natural fresh flavor. 


By all means use Atlas E-Z Seal 
Jars. Sold by good grocers. 
Ask yours. 


Send for our book of famous 
preserving recipes. No trouble 
to mail it—and no charge. 


Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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CHICKEN 
TURKEY 


as pure and 
phi Sad as 
BLY famous 




















Delicious—appeti- 
zing—satis fying. 
Convenient for]lunch- 
eons, picnics or a de- 
licious entrée—always 
ready for serving. 


Cooked to a nicety— 
seasoned ever so lightly 
—every smack of the 
appetizing, meaty flavor 
brought out to the fullest 
extent. Prepared with 
consummate skill in the 
cleanest of kitchens. 


Equally good are all Blue Label 
food products. Soups, jellies, 
preserves, jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 


At All Grocers 


Our kitchen and factory are always 
open to visitors 


Write today for our booklet, 
‘Original Menus.’” It tells 
what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
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Mother's Pantry 
Which She Planned Herself to Lighten the Housework 
By Mary H. Northend 









































The Pantry Looking Toward the Kitchen Door 


F THERE is one part of our house of which 

Mother is especially proud it is the pantry. 

It is a new addition to the old house Great- 
grandfather built, and she planned everything 
exactly as she wanted it. You would know 
what kind of a cook Mother is just to look 
at her kitchen and pantry. She doesn’t be- 
lieve that if the front of the house makes a 
good impression anything will do for the 
kitchen, but says you can tell pretty well how 
a house is managed by the way the back of it 
looks. She is always planning little improve- 
ments, and when she is working she thinks over 
the way s ing things, and if she decides 


that she c e work mose easily and with 
y another ‘molTPod then she 
d and adopts the new. 


better re 
discards th 

Our dining-room and kitchen are in an ell, 
and the kitchen has windows on three sides, 
two over the sink, one in the opposite wall, 








How the Shelves and Cupboards are Placed 


which also slides under the shelf. In front of 
the window there is a board five inches high 
to prevent flour or other materials from falling 
down behind the shelf. 

At one end of this counter is a cupboard 
reaching to the ceiling, with four shelves and 
a screen door, This is used for pies and other 
cooked food which it is not necessary to put 
in the refrigerator. There is a little shelf six 
inches wide on the outside of the closet, on 
which are kept flavoring extracts and boxes 
of seasoning, where they are most convenient 
when needed. 


N THE other side of the window are three 

shelves, filling in the space to the corner and 
also the space from the corner to the door lead- 
ing into the kitchen. The upper two shelves 
are 151% inches wide, but the lower shelf was 
made a trifle narrower so that it would not 
interfere with any one 
working at the counter, 





be 


and only things actu- 





and one on the end; 

but for all that it is y) 

very hot in summer. Yo 
Mother thoroughly SHELVES | 

enjoys cooking and 

prefers to do much of os 

it herself, and for years Deed 





et 














E a ally needed in cooking 
‘ll cue’p.: are kept on these 
‘ & uv shelves. On the end 





> 
” ae 
Sf H 


of the counter itself 





she had bent her back Z 
over a kitchen table, / 
which, like nearly all 
tables, was built for a 
much shorter person 
than herself. There 
was only the kitchem 
closet—and not a very 
large one at that—in 
which to keep all the 














; (Four (corrins ( mixine thous 
-E“T\UNDER BOARD “BOARD UNGER 


are the bread-jar and 
a small jar of flour, 
which last is found to 
be very useful when 
i a only a small quantity 
a of flour is needed. 
4 Several hooks were 
REFRIGERATOR Yy put in the walls below 
Yy the shelves, but noth- 











cooking utensils be- 


ing is hung on the 








sides all the materials 
used. The refrigera- 
tor occupied the back 
porch in summer, but 
it was so cold there in 
winter the food froze; 
then the refrigerator 
was brought into the kitchen, where it not 
only took up a great deal of space but also 
wasted the ice. So by the time it was actually 
decided to build on a pantry Mother had 
pretty clear ideas of what she wanted and 
what she didn’t want, and one thing she was 
determined to have was a shelf to work on 
that should be just the right height. The 
pantry was to be first and last a place for the 
preparation of the cooking and was to be en- 
tirely separated from the sink, where all the 
dishwashing is done. 


itis Arranged 


ORTUNATELY there was just the place for 

the pantry where it would not cut off any of 
the kitchen windows and darken that room. 
It was built alongside the passageway leading 
into the dining-room and with a door into the 
kitchen. There is a window on each of the 
three sides of the pantry, and in the summer 
there is sure to be a breeze there. The room 
was made 81% feet long by 734 feet wide, and 
a counter shelf 354% inches high and 26 inches 
deep was built the length of one side, exactly 
the right height for Mother to work on, and 
deep enough for the mixing-board, which slides 
under the shelf and takes up no room when 
not in use. Beside the mixing-board there is 
another narrower board for cutting bread, etc., 






APlan ofthe Pantry 
Showing How Con- 
veniently and Com- 
pactly Everythings in 


walls except articles in 
constant use, like the 
egg-beater, strainers 
and funnels, the pantry 
being kept free from 
unnecessary ‘“‘clutter.” 

Underneath the 
counter are three 
closets andthreedrawers. The two large closets 
at the ends are for the flour-barrels—one for 
bread and one for pastry flour—and these bar- 
rels are arranged to swing out easily on pivots. 
The third closet is a little narrower and has 
one shelf for the rolling-pin and meat-chopper, 
and on the floor there is room for jugs. 

The space between the two windows is occu- 


ICE DOOR 
PLATFORM 




















pied by. the refrigerator, which is filled from 
the outside, and between the refrigerator and 


the kitchen door there is just room for the 
sugar-barrel. On the other side of the door- 
way under the shelves Mother keeps a small 
high-chair in which she sits when anything she 
is making needs a long beating or stirring. 

All the woodwork in the pantry is North 
Carolina pine with a finish of shellac, and the 
plaster is painted a light yellow. There is no 
waste space in this pantry; there is a place for 
everything, and all materials and utensils used 
in cooking are within reach, yet there is no, 
sense of crowding. 

If you should look in on Mother in the midst 
of a morning’s baking in this light, cheerful, 
airy room, and see her working with the assur- 
ance that comes from having her workroom 
adapted to her needs and all her tools in their 
proper places, I am sure you would feel that 
she rightly enjoys her pantry. 








These Illustrations 
Show How the 
Flour-Barrels are 
Arransed on Piv- 
ots So That They 
May be Pulled 
Out. In this Way 
the Contents are 
Easily Reached 
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A Word to 


Housewives 


from the spotless kitchens 
of America’s greatest pure 


food factories. 


Post canton 


Toasties 


Present 


a particularly pleasing 
food made from ripe white 
Indian Corn, rolled into 
fluffy bits, then toasted to 


a toothsome brown. 


This convenient table 
dainty is ready to serve 


direct from the package. 


For breakfast, lunch or 
Post 


served with 


supper, Toasties 
cream and 
sugar, add to the pleasure 


of the meal. 


Many charming dishes 
are made by combining 
Toasties with various 
kinds of fruit, cooked or 


uncooked. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Home Again! 


ITH all the comforts 
that you find nowhere 
else on earth. 


And not the least of 
these is 


Pure, wholesome, satis- 
fying: ready in a minute 
for every emergency and 
every taste. 


Do you get the full ben- 
efit of these nourishing pal- 
atable soups on your table? 


Do you realize what a 
variety of choice they offer; 
and how much they add 
to the enjoyment of every 
meal? 


You couldn’t produce better 
soups in your own home—no 
matter how much care and ex- 
pense you go to. 


Try one of these Campbell 
‘‘kinds’’ for dinner today. Just 
try it. Why put it off another 
day? 

If you have any prejudice 
against ready-prepared soup it 
will disappear as soon as you taste 
these delicious and perfect soups. 


Otherwise the grocer refunds 
your money. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


** These soups make me feel 
Like a well-filled ‘ Bologna.” 
A state that’s as great 
As my own Arizona.” 























“My Most Economical Recipe” 


The Most Inexpensive Recipes of Successful Housewives 
Selected for The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 
Baked Apples 


6 Large Apples 


1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Brown tt 


utter 
4% Teaspoonful of Pow- 
bs dered Cinnamon 


Sugar 
1 Teblespoentel of 
Flour 
FROUND, red Northern Spies, as perfect as 
possible, are best. Wipe and remove the 
cores; then fill the centers with the following 
mixture: Cream the butter and sugar together, 
add the flour and cinnamon, and mix well. 
Bake in a hot oven until soft. Baste with the 
rest of the sugar stirred into a little hot water. 
There should be a rich thick gravy around the 
apples when done. They are delicious with 
or without cream. 


Ess Vermicelli 


3 Hard-Boiled Eggs 1% Cupfuls of Milk 
4 to6 Slices of Toasted 2% Tablespoonfuls of 


Bread Flour 
Salt and Pepper to 2% Tablespoonfuls of 
Taste utter 


MASE a white sauce with butter, flour, milk, 
salt and pepper. Chop the whites of the 
eggs, add them to the sauce, and pour over 
the toasted bread. Rub the yolks of the eggs 
through a sieve and sprinkle them over the 
top. Serve hot. 


Mutton and Tomato Pie 


Some Cold Mutton 
5 or 6 Tomatoes 
2 Heaping Tablespoon- 
fuls of Butter 
he eae the bottom of a greased fireproof 
dish with breadcrumbs and fill the dish 
with alternate layers of thinly sliced cold mut- 
ton and slices of peeled tomatoes. Season each 
layer with pepper, salt and little bits of butter. 
Make the top layer of tomatoes; sprinkle with 
breadcrumbs and dot with little pieces of 
butter. Bake in a moderate oven for three- 
quarters of an hour, and serve very hot. 


Some Breadcrumbs 
Seasoning of Salt and 
Pepper 


Waffles With One Ess 


1 Egg 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
i Tablespoontal of 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Sugar Baking Powder 

1 Tablespoonful of 


: Cupfuls of Milk 


Butter Cupfuls of Flour 


EAT the butter and sugar to a cream; add 
the egg well beaten, salt, milk, flour and 
baking powder. Stir lightly and cook on hot 
greased waffle-irons. They are equally good 
using part water and part milk. 


Bean Chowder 


1 Pint of White Beans 

4 Pound of Salt Pork 

1 Quart Can of Toma- 
toes 


%of a Medium-Sized 
Spanish Onion 
A Little Pepper 


OAK the beans over night; in the morning 
parboil them, adding a pinch of baking 
soda. Then drain, and add the pork and 
onions sliced thin. Cover with water, and 
simmer for three hours; then add the tomatoes 
and pepper, and salt if necessary. Simmer for 
one hour longer, adding water to keep it to 
the consistency of chowder. Remove the pork, 
and serve very hot. 


Carrot Marmalade 


1 Dozen Raw, Grated 
Carrots 

1 Cupful of Sugar to 
tach Cupful o 


1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
dered Cinnamon 

1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
dered Cloves 


Carrots 1 Teaspoonful of All- 
Strained Juice of 3 spice 
Lemons 


Mx the grated carrots with the sugar and 
allow to stand over night. In the morning 
add the lemon juice and the spices. Cook 
slowly for one hour. If the spices are omitted 
it is as good as orange marmalade. 


Scalloped Ham 


2 Slices of Ham 1 Bunch of Parsley 


4 Large Potatoes 1 Pint of Milk 
2 Carrots Seasoning of Salt and 
1 Onion Pepper 

UT the potatoes into thin slices. Chop 

fine the onions, parsley and carrots. Put 

a layer of the potatoes in a buttered baking- 
dish, season with salt and pepper, and sprinkle 
with the onion, carrots and parsley. Cover 
with one slice of the ham cut in three or four 
pieces. Repeat this until the dish is filled, 
covering with the other cut slice of ham. Pour 
over the milk and bake in a slow oven for an 
hour and a half. 


A Recipe for Twelve Muffins 


1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Milk 


utter 2 Cupfuls of Flour 
1 Tablespoonfulof 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Sugar Baking Powder 
2 Eggs 


BEAT the butter and sugar to a cream, beat 

up the eggs and add them gradually, then 
add the milk, flour and baking powder. Mix 
well and divide into warm, buttered muffin-pans. 
Bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 


Baked Stuffed Heart 


1 Beef Heart or 2. 1 Tablespoonful of 
Calves’ Hearts Butter 
Cupfuls of Bread- Salt and Pepper to 
crumbs Taste 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Parsley 


AREFULLY remove all membranes and 
veins from the inside of the heart, and let 

it stand on its base in salted water for half an 
hour to draw out the blood. Then wipe it dry 
and stuff it. Melt the butter and add it to 
the breadcrumbs, with the parsley, salt, pepper 
and two tablespoonfuls of water. Stuff the 
heart tight and tie a breadcrist across the top 


to keep in the stuffing. B often with 
melted butter, and bake in erate oven. 
Calves’ hearts will require an and a half 
and a beef heart two hours. e€ a gravy 


with the drippings in the pan. This is good 
either hot or cold. 


A Good Soft Gingerbread 
1 Well-Beaten Egg 


2 Heaping Tablespoon- 
fuls of Sugar 


1 Teaspoonfulof Pow- 
ered Cinnamon 


: Cupful of Boiling 
Tablespoonfuls of Water 
Melted Butter 2% Cupfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Molasses 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Teaspoonful of Pow- Baking Soda 
dered Ginger 


Beat up the egg, add the sugar, butter, 

molasses, the flour sifted with the spices, 
and the soda dissolved in the boiling water. 
Bake in a steady oven. This cake may be used 
as a sweet with whipped cream and is excellent. 


Delicious Crullers 


1 WDessertspoonful of 2 Eggs 
Butter 1 Cupful of Sweet Milk 
1 Cupful of Sugar %Teaspoonful of 
34 Cupfuls of Flour Grated Nutmeg 
Teaspoonfuls of 144 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Baking Powder 


put the sugar, butter, salt and nutmeg into 
a large mixing-bowl, and, with a wooden 
spoon, beat them until creamy. Beat up the 
eggs and add them gradually to the butter 
and sugar. Sift the flour and baking powder 
together, and add, while constantly beating, 
alternately with the milk. Roll out on a 
floured baking-board, and cut out with a 
cruller-cutter. Fry in plenty of smoking-hot 
fat; drain, and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


Glorified Hamburg Steak 
1 Pound of Hamburg 
Stea 
%Cupful of Bread- 
Onions 


crumbs 
1 Stalk of Celery 3 Small Carrots 
1 Egg A Little Chopped 
Seasoning of Salt, Parsley 
Pepper, Red Pepper 
andGrated Nutmeg 


put the steak in a basin; add the celery 
chopped, the breadcrumbs, the egg, parsley, 
scraped onion and the seasonings, and mix 
well. If the mixture seems too dry a little 
melted butter may be added. Form it into 
an oval loaf and place it in a casserole or 
baking-dish. Slice the carrots lengthwise in 
slender pieces, peel the onions, and place these 
vegetables in the pot around the meat. Pour 
in boiling water to half cover the loaf; have 
the cover tight, and let the contents of the pot 
simmer at the back of the stove for about three 
hours. Season the gravy with salt and pepper 
during the last half-hour of cooking, and 
fifteen minutes before serving the cover may 
be removed and the casserole placed in the 
oven for the meat to brown. When ready to 
serve lift the browned loaf to a hot platter, 
arrange the vegetables around it and push the 
casserole to a hot part of the stove. When the 
gravy boils thicken it with a tablespoonful of 
butter and flour rubbed together, stirring until 
smooth. Pour the thickened gravy around 
the meat. This dish may also be adapted to 
the use of the fireless cooker. 


%Teaspoonful of 
Scraped Onion 
6 Medium-Sized 





NOTE — Each recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this page— 
in fact it is her most economical recipe. This page is open to every Journal housewife. Have you not a recipe 
that would be good for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: your best. 
If we like it we shall send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we cannot use, and all such will be carefully 
destroyed. Address The “Best Recipe’’ Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1911 











BS 


For Outings 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 





For 
Motor Trips 


IX together thoroughly one 
can of Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham, an equal quan- 

tity of Mayonnaise dressing, and 
a very small onion chopped fine. 
Spread on thin slices of fresh rye 
bread. Put slices together, trim 
off the crusts, and 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


The reason Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham tastes so good is because 
it is good home-boiled ham, chock 
full of the flavor that salt and sugar 
and hickory smoke give, when 
combined with delicately blended 
spices. We boil it e% casserole to 
keep all this good ham taste in, 
and seal it up in handy airtight 
little cans. 

Use it for your picnic sand- 
wiches. Indoors use it at any 
meal. There are delicious Under- 
wood Deviled Ham omelets and 
soufflés, canapes and timbales, sal- 
ads and stuffed eggs. Our recipe 
book ‘*’Taste the Taste and Some 
Cookery News,”’ tells dozens of 
different, delightful ways to serve 
it. Free for your grocer’s name. 
Orsend his nameand 1 §¢ for small 
can to try. 

Economical. Small can makes 
12 to 24 sandwiches. 

Not a packing house product 
but made in a clean, sunlit New 
England kitchen. Genuinedeviled 
ham always bears the Little Red 
Devil trademark. 

Order some today. Remem- 
ber it when you give the grocer 
your list. 

Wm. Underwood Company, 
64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 











lL Branded with the Little Red Devil S| 
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‘* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF."’ 


Broad Toe ‘ad 











Extension Heel 


Children whose Ankles turn in— 
need the sure-footed support furnished by the 
Coward Extension Heel Shoe. 

The narrow heel seat, snug waist and broad 
toe of this Coward Shoe fit a grees foot 
perfectly; support the ankle, hold the arch up 
in place, and prevent “‘flat-foot.”’ 

For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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2 Photographic Illustration 
of Willow Plume Made from Old Feathers. 


UST send us your old Ostrich Feathers, any 
sizes or colors, and from them we will make 
for you at small cost a magnificent Willow 
Plume faultlessly curled and dyed your favored 























“ BRIGHTER 
THAN 


The most lustrous thread 
ever made 


Nothing equals it for embroidery 
and crochet work. 
GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for dress em- 
broidery. 
GLOSSILLA Crochet on balls. 
At all best stores 
If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 
BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 





shade — guaranteed to present an exceedingly 
handsome appearance, hold its shape and color, 
and wear splendidly. 


Our Great Experience 
At Your Service 


We have been for many years engaged in 
making Willow Plumes, and number our satis- 
fied customers by thousands in all parts of the 
country. You need have no hesitation, what- 
ever, in dealing with us, as our responsibility is 
unquestioned and our record for square dealing 
is established. So just send us your old feathers 
and let us show you what we can do for you. 


Our Prices Will Please You 


We will write you a letter the same day 
your plumes reach us advising you exactly 


























The Work 
of our 
Dyeing and 
Cleaning 
Departments 
is Second 
to None 











Our References 


- Let Peckham’s Make 


Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your Old Feathers 











We refer you to the National Bank of Commerce, 
or any well known St. Louis business concern. 


At Small 
Cost 


ot Ps <a 
y* Yy j 


what size ‘‘ Willow’’ they will make, our price, 
and any other information you require. Then, 
if you do not care to have the work done, we 
will at once return your plumes at our expense. 
You take absolutely no risk of any kind in 
dealing with us. 


Only Hand Knotted Work 


Every Willow Plume we turn out is knotted 
by hand, and we guarantee our work to be 
strictly high grade in the minutest detail. If 
you have any old Ostrich Feather Boas or 
Pompons, send them along, as we can use them 
with the old feathers in making up a new, styl- 
ish and elegant Willow Plume that is guaran- 
teed to look as well, hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you 
can buy from any store or mail order house at 
three or four times the cost. 





Prices 


for All Work 
Will 


Be Sent 
Promptly 
on 
Application 






































litralite 


jobs. Try it onachair or other bit of 
furniture and prove how easy it is to 
apply — how it smoothes out and dries hard 
without a trace of brush-mark or lap. 
Vitralite makes possible pure, permanent ‘' 


¥V{ ict can use Vitralite yourself on small 


white walls and woodwork. It never cracks 
nor discolors, but dries with a rich gloss (or 





egg-shell) finish that *emains. When you ¢& 
clean you can wash off the dirt but not the % 
Vitralite. It’s the only enamel for bathroom, 
=  kitchen,or outdoors where a durable, water- 
proof enamel is needed. 


; Send for Free Vitralite Booklet 
% and sample panel finished with Vitralite. 
s They will prove Vitralite to you. 
**61” Floor Varnish is the ‘“ P & L’’ Var- 
% nish made especially for floors. Makesthem §£ 
mar-proof, water-proof, heel-proof. Proof 
against the hard usage all floors receive. 
Prove it. Send for sample panel finished with 
“61"’ and test it with hammer and heel. You 
may dent the wood but the varnish won't crack. 
Ask for ‘‘ The Finished Floor ’’—tells how 
to finish and care for floors. Another book- 
let ‘‘Decorative Interior Finishing’’ will 
give you valuable suggestions on color effects 
in decoration. 

If your dealer can not supply the ‘‘P & L’’ Varnish 
@ = you want, write 75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. a 











In Canada: 
17 Court- 
wright St., 
Bridgeburg, 
Ontario 





PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


American Factories * Foreign Factories 
New York Buffalo Chicago Established ~ y, ond on Paris 
Bridgeburg, Canada 62 Years Hamburg 











Nadine Face Powder 


(in Green Boxes Only) 


Produces a Beautiful Complexion 





Soft and Velvety 


Pure 
Harmless 


Money Back if Not 
Entirely Pleased 


The soft, velvety ap- 
pearance remains until 
powder is washed off. 
Purified by a new 
Will not clog the pores. 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. By \eading toilet 
counters, or if they haven’t it, postpaid on 
receipt of price, 50c. Address Dept. J. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 





process. 


Prevents 










Mud, snow, dust and dirt will not be 
tracked over your floors if you use 


Grab’s Foot Scraper 


outside your door. The only device 
= made which cleans bottoms and 
sides of shoe in one opera- 
tion. Has ten parallel plates 
for scraping soles and two 
stiff bristle brushes which 
clean sides of shoe. Ad- 
justable to any size. Hand- 
somely enameled. Looks 
neat. Can be rotated and 
swept under. Fastens to 
doorstep or any handy 
place. Get one and save 
useless work. Price $1.00. 
If your dealer will not supply you don’t take substitute, but 
send your order direct to us. Illustrated folder FREE. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 561 Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


KODAK NEGATIVE 


ORDINARY WINDOW LIGHTING. 


making of home portraits. 


own developing and printing. 















The Fay. \WEA/Stockings 


Button at waist. Save lit fine. Feel fine. 
costandannoyance of Wearbest. Save mending 
supporters. Stay up smooth. andtrouble. Try them now. 
Best for health, comfort and Buy of your dealer. If he 
economy. Guaranteed. Fold- cannot supply you, order 
er free. All weights for boys, from us by mail. Satis/ac- 
girls and women 26¢ to 50c. tion or money back. 
FAY ENIT FA 
For men. F xtra wear and com- 
fort. None better. Save darn- 
ing. Guaranteed. Buynow and 
note the difference. 


Box 104 Elyria, Ohio 


Regular lengths for women, 
boysand girls. Samesuperior 
yarns,dyes and wear. Expan- 
sion tops for women 25c to 40c. 


Fay Stocking Co. 


how they were made. 


dealer. 








EDDINGI0 Announcements $5.40 Beautifully 
Invitations $6.75 engraved 
with two sets ofenvelopes foreach. Delivered anywhere. Also 

the $2.50 a hundred kind. 100 calling cards engraved in script 90c. 


Write for samples. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 








The Simple, Kodak Way 


There’s no more delightful side to photography than the 
It’s all very easy with a Kodak; no 
dark-room for any part of the work, not even when you do your 


To make every step perfectly clear we have issued a little 
book— ‘‘At Home with the Kodak’’—that tells in a non-tech- 
nical manner just how to proceed. 
with pictures, which not only show the Kodak results, but show 


It is profusely illustrated 


Whether you are already a Kodak owner or not, we will 
gladly send you a copy on request, or it may be had from your 


EASTMAN KODAK COo., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


“Mum 


used regularly, insures the ““sweetness’’ 
that is one of the greatest of personal 
attractions. Does not stop perspiring — 
which would be harmful— but 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


by neutralizing it. Preserves the soap- 
and-water freshness of the body ‘‘from 
bath to bath.’”’ 

Applied ina moment. Very little is 
needed. Cannot injure skin or clothes— 
does not interfere with the most elusive 
perfume. 

25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 


dealer hasn’t “‘Mum’’, send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


*“MUM’? MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Phila 





The Oakville Trade-Mark on cards 
of pins and safety pins indicates 
superior value. Look for it. It 
insures you against inferior goods. 











CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


~ The favorite among nurses and mothers. 
High-tension brass wire, heavily nickeled, 
3° silvered or Black 


enameled. Also 
DAMASCUS 25.032 
SAFETY 


spring. 7 sizes. 
PIN 











Rust-protected, tempered 
steel. Flat, sharp as a 

needle, very strong. The best 
for dress uses. 6 sizes—3 fin- 
ishes. Extra strong and durable. 


SOVRAN DRESS PINS 


Bevel-headed — prevents catching in fabric. 
Stiff, sharp oval point. Beautiful finish. Doesn't 
mar the fabric. Most desirable fur dressmaking. 
Samples of all above free on request. Kindly give 
name of your dealer, Attractive Traveling Case, 10c. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, 377-A, Broadway, New York 
































I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 


in New York at regular New York prices. No charge 
for my services. Registered Shopper. References. 





MRS. J. JACKSON, 1265-Broadway, New York. 
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rep andes re 


Health, Style, Comfort— 


are perfectly combined in 


H & W waists 


100 STYLES 
Illastrated Booklet on request 


Style and Ease During Maternity 


You who are pro- 
spective mothers: 

Know that the 
H.&W.(Marmo) Ma- 
ternity Corset Waist 
gives a trim and 
stylish figure— 
without theslight- 


pacers 


What Other Women Have 
Found Out 


This department is an “Exchange” of ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the 
kitchen, the nursery, or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited 1o 
contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones 
will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to ; 

The Editor of ‘The Journal’s Exchange,’”’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Two Measuring-Cups siti 3 Pe 
TLL I, 


/ Always in Fashion 


Pra al se man 


AG URE 


In England, the Superior Qualities 
of these Fabrics have made them 
Standard for over Half a Century. 


Imported English Cloths 


have a name and reputation; but 
We GUARANTEE that Benns’ 


Keeping the Porch Clean 


is often a serious problem 
for the dweller in an apart- 
ment house. People liv- 
ing below may complain 
when water runs down on 


kept in the kitchen will 
save rinsing out one a 
great many times. 
Keep one cup for dry 
ingredients, the other 
for liquids. Have both 


a 5 al 
+ Rican 


Fry nc onset 


est endangerment 
to the well-being 
of either mother or 
child —throughout 
the entire wearing 
period. 

Scientifically de- 
signed to give 
support wherever 
needed it is soft and 
pliable with lacings 
on either side, adjust- 
able to the comfort of 
the wearer. And thus, 
also, it holds the <a 
stylishly and naturally af- 
ter confinement. All steels removable. 

Particularly desirable in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. In fact, whenever stays are 
desirable but corsets are too unyielding, this Waist 
is unapproachable for comfort and stylish lines. 
Made with button or clasp front. 

Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers— 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


Growing Girls’ Figures Moulded Properly 


Mothers: When you corset your girls in 
women’s corsets you risk ruining both their health 
and their figures. 

With growing girls, Nature needs support, not 
opposition. And this is precisely what is given by 
either of the two famous H. & W. Corset Waists— 
the“Sheathlyne” No. 548 or the“Sheathlyne” No.3. 

Perfect ease, comfort and graceful poise result to 
the wearers. The abdomen and bust are supported, 
the shoulders straightened, and the youthful figure 
gradually and healthfully trained toward the re- 
quirements of fashionable womanhood. 

The No. 548 is cut high for tall girls, and has 

leated bust so as to give proper freedom. The 
Wa. 8 is cut low for the petite girl or for athletics. 
For all ages from 7 to 17. 
Ata)l dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


Gives a Perfect Figure 
H. & W. Dress Form and Corset Combined 


If your bust is not 
full and round—if 
your hips are not gen- 
erous enough to enable 
you to wear gowns of 
the prevailing style 
withthe assurancethat 

your proportions will 
display 
them 
attract- 
ively — 
Here is a 
garment 


supply 

everything 

that your 

Ps figure lacks; 

y , you wil i 

No. 1904 X always feel 

that you 

$1.00 look as_ at- 

Guetive as any one, “ | ~— 

superb her figure inay be. rder by 
actual waist measure only. $1.50 
Sizes 18 to 26. Atall corset departments 

or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Other Popular H.&W. Styles 


























Laer en | L_ 
No, 2 No. 244 No. 390 
50c 75c 50c $1.50 
At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages Women, Misses 
and Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 











DE LONG Co. 
HAIR ee 


silver, 
black, 
perfectly 


The finished, 


pac kage 
with the 
White Band 





all sizes 
Write for samples 





thesame size. D.M. 


A Common Purse 


for traveling compan- 

ions does away with 

much confusion and 

wearisome “settling 

up” after a day of sight- 

seeing. Every morning 

let each member of the 

party put a specified amount into a common 
purse, from which equal expenses, such as car- 
fares, fees, luncheons, etc., are to be paid. 
Personal expenditures, or “‘extras,’”’ should 
be taken from individual purses. E. K 


When Writing to Absent Friends 


who have left your home town inclose 
clippings from the local newspaper which 
you think will interest them. It seems a 
smail thing to do, but we often forget to 
tell home news, and those who are away 
take more interest in the details of town 
gossip than we imagine. NEw YorK. 


If Black Silk Stockings Seem Too Thin 


they may be worn over ordinary black 
cotton or lisle thread stockings, giving the 
appearance of heavy silk. Economy. 


The Morning Light on the Sleeping Porch 


is very trying where there are no awnings 
nor curtains. To avoid discomfort a piece 
of black China silk, twelve inches square, 
may be kept under the pillow and’ placed 
over the eyes as soon as one is awakened 
by the glare. H.B 


Before Laundering Curtains 


measure the width and keep it for refer- 
ence. Lace curtains in particular are often 
torn by being stretched beyond their 
original width. . Mrs. W. H. A. 


Looking at the Back of Your House 


from a neighbor’s window or yard will be 
beneficial to you. To see yourself as others 
see you is often a surprise. Window curtains 
may need straightening, back windows to 
be washed, brooms and mops put in place, 
and the yard generally cleared 4 —* 


When Cleanin2 Pictures 


write a number on the back of each one as 
you take it from the wall, and write the 
same number faintly in pencil on the wall 
space behind it. This saves all trouble of 
trying to remember just where the pictures 
belong. ENGLISH READER. 


To Prevent a Baby From Rolling Off a Bed 


spread a large cotton quilt or piece of denim 
between the springs and the mattress, 
letting it hang over the sides to a depth of 
twenty inches or more; sew strong tapes 
firmly to each corner of the quilt or cloth, 
turn upward, and then tie securely to the 
bedposts. M. H.M. 


To Make Stockings Last Longer 


cut a pair of strong stockings below the 
knee. Take the tops, hem them where 
they were cut off, and through the hem run 
an elastic to fit below the knee. Now wear 
the thinnest stockings you want, and draw 
over their tops the gartered tops of the 
other stockings. The elastic holds up the 
stockings, while the suspenders on the cor- 
sets may be fastened to the strong top stock- 
ings. By using this device your stockings 
and corsets are held firmly without the usual 
damage to thin hosiery. CANADA. 


A Substitute for a Cheval-Glass 


may be provided in a little house by fast- 
ening an ordinary looking-glass to the inside 
of a closet door where there is a good light, 
so that the lower edge of the glass shall be 
almost level with the bottom of the door. 
In this mirror one may see very well how 
a skirt hangs. MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Dry Tea-Towels on the Back Porch 


take a metallic curtain-rod, cover it to 
prevent rust, and put it up on two hooks. 
A rod long enough to hang two or three 
towels on at the same time will prove a 
convenience. CALIFORNIA. 


A Wood-Box for the Kitchen 


should not be too low, as in that case a 
woman must stoop to get out the wood 
when the supply is short. A good idea is 
to have in the lower part of the box a 
drawer in which such things as stove polish 
may be kept. If the front of the box is 
made to let down on hinges the box may 
easily be cleaned. It is well to 

have the box painted like the 

kitchen woodwork. F. A. 


Fasten Your Latchkey to Your Ba 


when you go out on errands, leav- 
ing no one in the house. On 
returning home with your arms 
full of bundles, or the baby crying, 
the latchkey usually is elusive, 
and the bag has to be turned in- 
side out before it appears. A rib- 
bon, one end tied to the key and 
the other end fastened to the top 
of the bag, will keep the key 
where you can get it instantly. 


their porch, especially 
when they are unprepared 
for it. One way to avoid 
trouble is to do the washing 
on a rainy day. Throw a 
pail of hot water on the 
boards and sweep hard. 
The people below will never know that 
not all the water has come from the 
clouds. E. B: K. 


Putting Away the Week’s Wash 


in a household including many children is 
not only a problem but also a long piece of 
work every week. One mother has solved 
her problem in this way: Each child has 
his own chiffonier, and on the top front 
edge of each drawer is pasted a label 
indicating the contents. The children old 
enough to read put away their own clothes 
after these have been sorted by the mother, 
and even assist the younger children. The 
mother’s own bureau drawers are labeled 
in the same way. Whenever the neces- 
sity of sorting and putting away clothes 
falls to a maid or nurse it is easy for 
her to tell at a glance where the clothes 
belong. S.V 


Avoid Mixing Up Towels 


when all the family use the same bathroom, 
embroider initials, or one initial, on towels 
for each member of the household. 


A Gate Between Two Rooms pid 


has proved a blessing in one house. It 
is fastened in the doorway, between the 
nursery and ‘ Mother’s room.” There are 
times when the mother likes to watch the 
children without being right among them. 
Often sewing or writing may be done more 
easily with the gate between the mother 
and the little ones. VIRGINIA. 


A Tape Loop on the Apron Band 


is a convenience and will save the apron 
from being torn if hung on a hook. Sew 
the loop on the “wrong” side of the band. 


Paint Your Garbage-Can 


the same color as the house. You will pro- 
long the can’s usefulness, and if it must be 
stood outside the back door it will be less 
conspicuous. Lu M. S. 


Fill Lamps on Blotting Paper 


and whatever oil overflows will be absorbed, 
thus saving the table. Get heavy blotting 
paper and keep a sheet beside the oilcan. 
H. W. E. 
When a Task is Unpleasant 
to the housekeeper (and nearly every 
woman finds at least one thing particularly 
unpleasant to do) let her try to get one of 
the latest devices for doing that work. A 
heavy mitten will protect the hand when 
blacking the stove is the dreaded duty. A 
new hairbrush, with bristles cut to a 
point, makes the sweeping of carpeted 


stairs easier. There are sink-brushes and ° 


ash-sifters and many other contrivances 
that help to lighten labor. Renewed 
interest helps a great deal in doing any 
work, also. i le ae oe 


An Old Stocking for a Duster 


is an idea of which one woman has taken 

advantage. She pulls the stocking over 

the hand and finds it convenient for the 
light dusting between sweeping days. 

If a Housekeeper Needs Rest a acatate 
some time in the course of the day, and 
there is no couch in her little house, she 
may find it to be a good plan, when making 
up the bed in the morning, to put on a 
third sheet just before putting on the top 
spread; then when she wishes to lie down 
all she needs to do is to fold back the 
spread, replacing it after her nap. The 
difference between washing a spread and a 
sheet is so great that this suggestion may 
appeal to a good many housewives. 


Put a Small Cork on the Oilcan M. RB. 


belonging to the sewing machine. This 
will prevent spilling oil in the drawer and 
soiling anything there. z 


Pull the Bed Out From the Wail 


when you are making it up, and see how 
many steps may be saved by your being 
able to go around the head as well as the 
foot. Mrs. W.E. P. 


Taking Tuesday as Washday 


is advised where women do all their own 

work and have little children to care for as 
well. Reserve Monday for clearing 
up the house, looking over the soiled 
clothes and mending any that require 
it. When the washing is done on 
Tuesday Sunday evening will not be 
spoiled by worrying about “putting 
the clothes to soak.” Try it and 
see. Mrs. A. S. 


Cut a Red Cross From Paper 


and paste it on the emergency drawer 
in the bathroom. This will make it 
easy for any one to find the desired 
articles ina hurry. Soft linen, steril- 
ized bandages, and the various reme- 
dies for burns and wounds should all 
be kept there. L. 
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Mohairs made in our Greystone 
Mills are Fully Equal, if not Su- 
perior, to the same Fabrics man- 
ufactured in our English Mills. 


BENNS’ MOHAIRS are made from Real 
Mohair which is the long, silken fleece of the 
Angora goat. Wecomb, spin, weave and dye; 
every process under our entire control, and by 
specialized machinery. 

BENNS’ MOHAIRS excel in brightness and 
lustre, are soft and silky to the touch, and 
shimmering in appearance. They retain their 
freshness and give lasting wear. 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 


TheseFabricsare specially adapted for women’s 
and misses’ suits and dresses, separate skirts, 
automobile garments, traveling wear, school 
dresses, bathing suits, and other garments. 


We have an extensive assortment of Weaves— 
Brilliantines, Plain Mohairs, Sicilians, Stripes, 
Cords, Mixtures, etc. 

Our Early Fall Selection includes Black, Blues, 


Greys, Browns and Greens. 


Write for Free Samples 


In 44-inch width prices range from 75c to $1.25 a yd. 
In 54-inch width prices range from 90c to $1.50 a yd. 
Expressage prepaid to your nearest office 
BENNS’ MOHAIRS are Guaranteed to be exactly as rep- 
resented by sample. If any purchase is not satisfactory, it 
may be returned for exchange or prompt refund of money. 
Give us an idea what garment you have in mind, or 
what weave or color you are interested in so that we may 
specially select your samples. We cut any length. 
Please address 


Mail Order Dept. L 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Greystone, Rhode Island 




















MESSALINE 


TRADE MARK 


Petticoats 


Made of the new Hydegrade fab- 
ric—Halcyon Messaline—which 
so nearly resembles real silk that 
it is almost impossible to tell it is 
not. It possesses all of the vari- 
ety of colorings, beauty, softness 
and graceful draping qualities 

% of the finest messaline and 

is far more durable, 


Ask Your Dealer for 
Halcyon Messaline 
Petticoats 


Halcyon Messaline Petticoats 
i: the very latest styles are 
now being made by leading 
petticoat manufacturers. 
Dainty embroidered effects— 
or plain, as you preter. 

But don’t buy a petticoat as 
Halcyon Messaline unless you 
see the Si/& label. 


We guar- 
antee every 
petticoat 
bearing 
this lavel. 


3 
MESSA YON 


Halcyon Messaline also by the yard at the lining counter; 

yard wide; forty cents. 

New York A. G. HYDE & SONS Chicago 
Makers of the celebrated Heatherbloom Taffeta. 

















Let Me Send You "Rapid, 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction 


guaranteed 
or no charge. FIRELESS 
Saves 80 per 
cent on fuel, COOKER 
time and work, , . 
Pays for itself On 30 Days Trial 
in a month or two. No experience 
needed. Boils,Steams. Stews, Roasts, 
, Fries. GENUINE 
UMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS Without Ex- 
\ tra Cost. Also metal composi- 
tion Heat Radiators, can’t break 
or crack. Send for free book 
and 125 splendid recipes today. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. 13, 
UP To 











INVISIBLE AND RUSTPROOF 


WASHABLE 


COLLAR SUPPORTER 


























How It Makes Housecleaning Easy 





For polishing kitchen ware, tin, alu- 
minum and copper—don’t use a coarse 
scouring soap, for that will quickly 


wear away the surface upon which it is 


used. Try Bon Ami. It brightens 


and:cleans but never scratches. 


Cleaning windows wethout Bon Ami 


is a hard task. W2th Bon Ami you 
can clean “a window a minute’. All 
you need is enough water to wet a 





cloth. Then make a Bon Ami lather, 
apply it to the glass, let it dry a 
moment and dust it off. That's all. 
A bright, sparkling windowis the result. 


For cleaning painted woodwork, 
avoid a coarse scouring soap. It takes 
the paint off with the dirt and ruins the 
surface. Let Bon Amihelp you. Use 
it as directed and the stains and grime 
will vanish, leaving the paint untnjured. 


For polishing bathroom fix- 


tures, porcelain, brass and 
nickel, don’t use a coarse scour- 
ing soap. It will scratch and 
wear away the surface and° 
make the article harder to clean 
the next time. Use Bon Ami. 
It gives a perfect polish with- 
out scratching. 





“20 years on the market— 
. Hasn't scratched yet.” 





























Made from 
Selected White Corn 
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